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PREFACE 



^B The Teacher's Technique has been prepared for the 
large group of teachers who are compelled to attack the 
teaching problems of the grammar grafles and high 
school with very little training to help them. If it 

I proves to be of value to these people it will have ful- 
filled its mission. Although a good background of edu- 
cational theory and educational psychology is to be de- 
sired as a foundation for the technique of teaching, 
those teachers who master the points of teaching 
method and classroom procedure presented here will 
be better qualified to cope with their problems even 
if they do not have the other training. 

The subject-matter included in this work was col- 
lected for my classes in teaching methods. Conse- 
quently most of the ideas have demonstrated their value 
by actual use. 

The prospective teacher who studies this book will 
master the points of technique more thoroughly if the 
exercises at the ends of the chapters are applied in the 
observation of classroom teaching. Experienceti teach- 
ers will find much material in their own work that wiU 
aid tJiem in mterpreting the problems; but they, too, 
may gain by applying their new knowledge in classroom 
observation. It is quite customary for teachers to visit 
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the work of others as a means of self-improvement. 
Such visitation, however, is not very effective unless 
it is guided intelligently. Casual visitation observes 
nothing, as a rule, except the showy devices. 

The phrase which Tennyson put in the mouth of 
Ulysses, "I am a part of all that I have met," aptly 
describes my situation. Many teachers and many books 
have contributed to the contents of "The Teacher's 
Technique." I am indebted to them and to my college 
students who prepared the lesson plans that are used. I 
am glad to acknowledge especially tlie help and inspira- 
tion that I received from the late Dr. Charles Hughes 
Johnston. 

Others to whom I am indebted for ideas and inspira- 
tion are Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. L. D. Coffman, Dr. A. R. 
Mead, Dr. M. V. O'Shea and Dr. G. M. Whipple. To 
these and to all others who have contributed a part in 
making this book a possibihty I acknowledge my obliga- 
tions. 

Charles Elmer Hollet 
Urbana, Illinois 
March. 1922 
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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 



^H Although here and there individuals may be found 

^Vwho although skilful teaehere have never made sya- 

tematic study of the technique of teaching, the great 

majority of teachers without such study are working 

•ineffectively, wasting energy, and can never develop 
the skill in and love for their work that would have 
been possible with proper professional training. While 
the acceptance of the idea of the fundamental neces- 
sity for professional training of all teachers is not yet 
^^ as general as it should be, it is inevitable that such gen- 
^Keral acceptance must in time be secured. The contrast 
^Bbetween the work of the teacher intelligently trained 
^^ in the technique of his profession ami one without such 
training is so great that even the layman observing the 
work of the two cannot fail to realize it. 

I Technique, however, involves far more than famili- 
arity with certain devices making for systematic use 
of tirae and economic organization. A teacher with 
good technique must have knowledge in the light of 
current educational thought of all the factors that con- 
dition teaching. He must have appreciation of the 
objectives of the curriculum and of the principles in-: 
volved in the selection of subject matter. He cannot 
■■ignore the expected results to the pupil of the work for 
twhich the teacher is held responsible. 
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The teacher possessing skilled technique knows 
value of proper assignment of worli, realizing that 
teaching is maiiily directing intelligently the learning 
process. He values the recitation as a means to an end 
and not as an end in itself. He understands, if he has 
mastered his technique, the final aims of the school and 
utilizes intelligently his opportunities for securing the 
forming of proper habits and the development of 
proper emotional attitudes. He understands the sig- 
nificance of educational measurement and the possi- 
bilities of intelligence tests as supplementing his knowl- 
edge of the pupils derived in the more traditional ways. 

In short the technique of teaching requires intelli- 
gent familiarity with much of our more recent educa- 
tional investigations. Obviously an elementary treatise 
on the teacher's technique can not hope to cover so 
complete a program. This volume attempts in a simple 
fashion to put the student on the right track and to 
give him some familiarity with many of the funda- 
mental ideas that underlie intelligent teaching. It 
should be a valuable book for the untrained teacher to 
use in his effort to make more systematic his knowl- 
edge of the teaching problem. It should also meet the 
needs of normal schools and colleges for an elementary 
text on the fundamental principles underlying tech- 
nique and class management. 

ChabIiEs E. Chadset. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Whbn the Germans invaded Belgium in 1914, they 
disturbed the world's social and economic equilibrium 
in many ways. The masses were swept by waves of 
discontent at their lot and readjustments of all sorts 
took place. Although the United States did not enter 
the World War until more than two and a half years 
after it began, the unusual demands for certain lines 
of products and commodities early resulted in rising 
prices. When we declared war the movements that 
had already started were accentuated, until we reached 
the forty-five-cent dollar with its accompanying hard- 
ships. 

There is no class of people who were more affected 
by the depreciation of the dollar than the teaching 
profession. With but few exceptions, teachers are 
employed on yearly contracts. Further, the funds 
from which they are paid are usually raised from taxes 
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levied months before the salary contracts with 
teachers are made. This situation has resulted in 
inertia in teachers' salaries which was not equaled any- 
where else ulilfess it was in the United States Postal 
Serviep aiid allied branches of the Civil Service. When 
t^acher-iB found that, in spite of years of training, they 
Aowd not make a living in their chosen work, many of 
them gave up this work of service and went into in- 
dustrial employment. There was a general exodus 
from the teaching profession, which resulted in the loss 
of many of the best young teachers to the work. In 
addition to causing many teachers to give up the work, 
low salaries reduced the addition of new blood to the 
service to such an extent that there is an unusufd 
shortage of workers at present. This dearth is so great 
that, although every device has been employed to fill 
the vacancies in our schools, many schools have been 
closed because no one could be found to do the work. 
This is the condition at a time when salaries are nearly 
on a par with the cost of living. Since the average 
teacher usually puts in only a few years of service 
before marrying or taking up some more gainful or 
congenial occupation, it can be seen that our schools 
are in a crisis. 

In spite of the obstacles that have been put in the 
way of progress toward a well trained teaching per- 
sonnel in this country by the reverses of the past five 
years, the leaders have not lost faith. The teaching 
art still is recognized by many people as one that de- 
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mands training and complete consecration to its ideaJs. 
Those who give their lives to it are carrying on a very 
important and exacting life-work. This point of view 
has cultivated a sensitiveness to the various details of 
the art that wUl result in a much higher quality of 
work as a complete conception of its requirements 
becomes recognized by the rank and file. At present, 
however, the rank and file of the teaching profession 
is far behind its leaders. Of course, this condition is 
always true of any evolutionary movement. 

The last decade has been one of unusual progress 
along scientific lines. A vast number of new concepts 
has been evolved and justified in the educational 
world. Time is required for the assimilation of these 
new ideas by the masses of the people, although tlie 
teaching class, because of its superior training ajid 
general ability, can probably acquire them very rap- 
idly. Consequently every effort must be matle to 
stimulate the dissemination of the new ideas that are 
continually evolving from our efforts. 

The evolutionary conception of the teaching art 
may be made clear by a few general illustrations from 
educational history. Until about one hundred years 
ago all teaching consisted of the guidance of individual 
memorizing. The master set each pupil a lesson and 
then left him to get it as best he could. When the 
pupil had committed the lesson to memory, he went 
to tJie teacher to recite. To recite consisted of nothing 
mwe than to repeat the leaaon word for word — rote 
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memory. No questions or explanations were asked or 
given. One after another, the pupils went through 
tiiis procedure, and the teacher had no other duties 
than to set tasks and listen tn the pupils repeat them 
from memory, unless one might consider the applica- 
tion of the birch a duty. This switch came into use 
whenever a boy failed to appear at the expected time 
or appeared with his lesson incompletely memorized. 
It supplied about the only motive for study that was 
found in the schools of those days. 

In arithmetic the work was extremely fon 
Ciphering books were used, and an individualistic * 
treatment was the rule. When a boy was old enough to 
learn ciphering, his parents provided him with a blank- 
book, made by sewing together a bundle of blank 
papers. Carrying this book, the boy went to the 
teacher and made known his desire to learn the mys- 
teries of arithmetic. The teacher then hunted up his 
own book, one he had made years earlier as a pupil 
when he had learned to cipher, and set the boy a sum, 
telling him the rule by which to work it. Plunged 
thus into the midst of the difficulties of addition, the 
I worked out his own salvation. If, after working 
piously for a time, the pupil Bucceeded in se- 
5 what seemed to himself to be the desired result, 
he went to the master with the work that he had 
1 performed on a bit of scrap paper or a slate. The 
' master approved or disapproved the work on the basis 
i of its agreement or disagreement with the work in his 
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own ciphmng book. If the pupil's work was identical 
with the roaster's, it was given the stamp of approval 
and was ordered copied into the ciphering book along 
with the rule by which it had been worked. If there 
proved to be the slightest difference between the pupil's 
and the master's work, the pupil was told to do it all 
over again, even though the essential parts were 
correct. 

It is thought that this method of teaching arith- 
metic originated when there were no text-books. It 
continued long after there were text-books in other 
subjects, however. When text-books finally were in- 
troduced in arithmetic, the method of teaching con- 
tinued to be much the same. This is shown by the 

iversal practice of providing keys for the teacher's 
Further, many of our parents and most of our 
grandparents, especially those who were etlucated in 
the country schools, can testify to instruction of a 
similar nature. 

Another illustration of the mingling of conservatiam 
with progress is shown in the evolution of class- 
teaching. Up to the time of the monitorial movement, 
teaching was an individualistic procedure. Pupils were 
not graded or classified, but each was in a class by him- 
self and each progressed as, rapidly as his capacity and 
industry permitted. The introduction of the moni- 
torial system revolutionized all this. Pupils were cla.s- 
sified and moved as groups. When first introduced, 
however, the monitorial system did not plan to use 
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any radically new teaching methods. A few devices 
were introduced, especially blackboards, maps, and 
charts; but, in the main, it was intended that tlie 
monitors should teach the pupils individually, just as 
they had been taught by the master. When new 
methods, designed for group teaching, were introduced, 
monitors had to give way to trained teachers. 

Many of the individualistic and monitorial methods 
persisted long after the group method of teaching had 
come into vogue. It has been only in recent years that 
some of the practices, such as calling on pupils in a 
L^ed order, demanding an exact reproduction of words 
where a memory of ideas would be more serviceable, 
and the like, have given way to others better suited. 

It has been said that one may find teachers conduct- 
ing class-work now in some of our schools in the same 
way in which it was conducted generally seventy-five 
years ago; in other words, some people are still fol- 
lowing the general practices of three or four genera- 
tions ago in their teaching. How can this be? The 
answer is simple. Many of our teachers are untrained 
in tlie best methods. All that they know about teach- 
ing has been copied from the ways in which they were 
taught, or has been picked up from fellow teachers and 
from relatives who taught school once upon a time. 
Under such conditions it is no wonder that progress in 
the evolution of teaching methods is slow and halting. 
The only solution for this problem is a universal 
requirement that people secure a minimum of real 
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training before they are permitted to take up teaching. 

The introduction of group- teaching, which came 
with the monitorial system, brought many changes in 
teaching methods. To be sure, the many new subjects 
and new materials of instruction that have been given 
a place in the curriculum must receive credit for nu- 
merous innovations. But the greatest factor in the 
situation has been the possibilities offeretl by group- 
teaching. Group- teaching emphasized tlie careful 
grading of pupils. The grading of pupils and the 
grading of subject-matter tended to go hand in hand. 
Then a new theory and mode of discipline was evolved, 
and a new purpose in questioning and in the conduct 
of the recitation was recognizgii,.--lflr of these things 
finally resulted in directingattention to the teaching 
process itself, and differentiation resulted here. It was 
found that different methods were to be desired in drill 
exercises, where things were memorized and habits 
were formed, from those used in imparting knowledge 
and in developing the emotional sides of the pupils' 
lives. More recently it has been recognized that mere 
class uniformity is not to be desire*!, but that under- 
neath the uniformity the individuality of each member 
must be developed. It is not sufficient to impart 
knowledge and to train emotions. Things must be 
connected with life. Training for an active partici- 
pation in the Ufe of an organized society is the real 
mission of the public school. 

Recently this new conception of the mission of the 
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public school has led to recognition of the fact thai 
there is a social aspect of the teaching process. Teach- 
ers have found that ideas seemingly are living things, 
which behave in ways of their own. Ideas that the 
teacher imparts to a pupil or a class become the prop- 
erty of the school or community, impregnating the 
entire social fabric. Likewise community biases come 
into the school, although the teachers do their utmost 
to keep them out. Ideas, sentiments, and prejudices 
that may have been dropped casually in moments of 
inspiration in the class-room act like a bit of yeast 
which leavens the whole mass. These phenomena have 
led progressive teachers to rcBect and to wonder if such 
results were not the outcome of the operation of defi- 
nite social forces, which might be controlled if under- 
stood. 

The sociologists have made much of this phase of 
social life. Perhaps, with their aid, it may be possible 
to work out a satisfactory analysis of the social aspects 
of the teaching process. A recognition of the social 
aspect*! of discipline has been presented to the educa- 
tional world already. The importance of the social ele- 
ments in moral education is also recognized. But 
many important phases of the teaching process in- 
volved in class-room exercises have been considered 
but little in their social aspects. This will t>e one of 
the fruitful fields of analysis in tlie future. 

The following chapters will consider the technique 
of teaching in its evolutionary aspects. Tlie various 
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factors that condition the teaching process will be pre- 
sentedy and much that has proved itself of value 
throu^ actual bial in the class-room will be given. 
Thwe remain many unsolved problems, however; for 
the end of the evolutionary movement has not been 
reached. 
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THE FACTORS THAT CONDITION TEACHING 

THE FACTORS 

The results of a teacher's efforts in the class-room 
depend upon the operation of many factors. If a 
person knows these factors, he can, when trained, pre- 
dict in general the kind of work that a teacher will do. 
These factors fall roughly into two main classes: first, 
those that are constant from day to day and are estab- 
lished once and for ail in the first few days of the 
school year or the first few days of a period of read- 
justment; and second, those that are continually vary- 
ing witli the spirit of the moment. The first group 
may well be called objective conditions, and the second 
group subjective conditions. It must be remembered, 
however, that such a classification is not hard and fast, 
and that many things will be met that do not seem to 
fall in either group, but that partake of some of tlie 
characteristics of each. 

Some of these factors are outside the control of the 
individual teacher. Where a teacher is a member of a 
school system or of the teaching corps of a graded 
building, some things are not in her dominion. She 
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OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 



can not prescribe the system of grading and promotion 
used. She has nothing to say about the architecture 
of her class-room, which probably was built years ear- 
lier. When it comes to remodeling the heating system, 
she is seldom consulted. But there are many spheres 
outside her immediate province, such as pupil move- 
ments in largo buildings or playground routine, where 
tactful suggestions are received gladly by superin- 
tendents and principals. 

tAs has been stated in the preceding section, objective 
nditions are those factors conditioning the teaching 
process which are relatively constant from day to day. 
They are adjusted at the beginning of a term, and few 
changes are made until the term has been completed 
or an emergency appears. The more typical ones are 
so constant that they should be met by habitual re- 
actions on tlie part of the children. Doing them day 
after day ought to result in the formation of habits. 
They are very iraportant, for, if they are not properly 
met, much time is wasted. In these days of efficiency 
and economy every teacher must be somewhat of an 
efficiency expert if her work is to be done satisfactorily, 
and Uiesc conditions must bo given thought and atten- 
tion. Many precious moments are wasted by teachers 
■ho have not learned to arrange the objective condi- 
Kons in a manner that will be most helpful. 
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B. Ventilation. 

The ventilation of the room is as important as the | 
heating, for foul air is just as detrimental to effective 
work as are cold hands and feet. Where an automatic 
ventilating system that works is in operation, there is 
httle for the teacher to do but to leave it alone. In 
many schools the ventilation is inadequate and the i 
windows must be used to supplement it. Some of the 
patented systems are supposed not to work effectively 
when windows are open. In case tlie provisions for 
providing fresh air are of this type, they must be given 
a fair trial before they are condemned. If they prove 
unsatisfactory when trieil out, then it is best to supple- 
ment with window ventilation. Fresh air is badly 
needed when a loom presents a maiked odor to one 
coming in from out of doors or when those witliin 
uotiee the stuffiness. People in tlie room are not so 
liable to notice the need as new-comers, because their 
senses have become dulled. The teacher should learn 
to detect the need for a change of air, which is shown by 
dull, drowsy, and restless pupils. To provide window 
ntilation, it is better to have the fresh air enter at 
lie top than at the bottom of the windows. If it 

titers at the top, it will become warmed before reach- 
Bling the level of tlie pupils. If it comes in at the bot- 
, it will reach the floor so cold as to chill the feet 

rithout disturbing the hot, stifling air at the level of 
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the pupils' heads. When the pupUs leave the room at 
uitermissions, it is well to open the windows wide to 
allow a few minutes of thorough ventilation. 

C. Lighting. 

The illumination of the class-room sliould be suffi- 
cient to prevent eye-strain in the most poorly lighted 
parts. The teacher may test the illumination of these 
by noticing if she experiences any discomfort while 
reading the ordinary text-books in them. If there are 
parts of the room insufficiently lighted, tiiey should not 
be used until the fault is remedied. The best illumi- 
nation is secured from skylights, and it is unfortunate 
that so few schools make use of tliis form of lighting. 
The next best is a series of windows on one side of the 
room, but tliis form sometimes leaves the farther por- 
tions of the room with too little light when the curtains 
ai'e partly drawn. Windows on two sides of the room 
are bad for ordinary study and reading work, because 
of the cross shadows that appear on the pages of tlie 
pupils' books. Shadows on the page tliat a pupil is 
reading make his eyes do several times as much work 
as tliey should, wasting his nervous energy and laying 
the foundation for eye trouble. The pupil should be 
seated so that he can have the light from tlie rear left 
for his work. Further, he should never be called upon 
to read work on a blackboard that reflects a glare or 
that is between two windows admitting light. This 
last point makes it necessary tiiat the teacher select 
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blackboards that are correctly placed. A proper ma- 
nipulation of the window-shades will aid in securing 
the best conditions possible under the circuinstantes. 
The teacher who never adjusts them is neglecting some 
of the first principles of school hygiene. 

II. Class-Room Management. 
A. Routine Factors, 

Some of the most important objective conditions fall 
in this clasB. Routine factors are nearly all within the 
control of the class-room teacher, and are very unpor- 
tant. Teaching success or failure is determined often 
by the way these arc handled. 

I. Seating of pupils.— Pupils should have definitely 
assigned seats. This is a fundamental principle of 
class-room economy. Assigned seats enable the teacher 
to become acquainteci with the pupils in a very short 
time. They also make it possible to check the attend- 
ance quickly. Pupils know where they sit and there is 
no confusion when they enter because of the uncer- 
tainty of tlieir places — no scrambling for the choice 
seats. In assigning seats a mere chance allotment 
often breaks up cliques and helps to solve problems of 
discipline. Pupils never should get the idea that they 
have a vested right to cherished seats. The seating 
arrangement at any time is only a temporary expe- 
dient, which may be rearranged whenever it seems 
desirable. This is the teacher's privilege. As an aid 
to discipline, it is well to put bright, active pupils in 
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the front of the room where there is lees temptation to 
mischief. Assigned seats are an aid in returning class 
papers, note-books, and other property that the teacher 
has collected fur inspection. 

2. Pupil movements. — Pupil movements should be 
so organized that tliere is no confusion or loss of time. 
Unorganized pupil movements lead to congestion and 
encourage loitering and disorder. Most schools have 
planned a good system of pupil movements for dis- 
missal and fire drills, while they have neglected class 
movements where changes are made from room to room 
between class periods. These cnanges often are made 
with a maximum of confusion and disorder, A less 
important waste due to lack of system is to be found in 
unorganized passing to the blackboard or to tlie dif- 
ferent seats in the laboratory. Where pupil movements 
are controlled by a system of bells, if there is no master 
clock to ring them on time, a pupil-monitor may be 
intrusted with the operation of the pusti-buttons, thus 
relieving the teacher or principal of a troublesome 
duty. 

3. Handling materials.— Teachers, as a whole, waste 
more time in using inefficient methods of handling 
materials than in any other single activity. In the 
grades a system of monitors often solves tlie problem ; 
but in the high school monitors are used but seldom. 
Pupils bring class themes or note-books to the teachw's 
desk one by one. Teachers pass out papers one at a 
time, using several minutes to distribute a Bet of 
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tapers that could be placed in the hands of the pupils 
Ijn a few seconds. A good way to solve this problem, 
Iwhere monitors are not used, is to adopt a system that 
' will put the papers in a specified order and then uae 
that plan each time. If the papers or note-books are 
kept in the same order by the teacher, they may be 
returned as quickly as they are collected. An illustra- 
tion of the way some teachers provide for this is shown 
, by the following instructions, which can be given to a 
3 of pupils arranged in rows from the front to the 
PluLck of the room. "Please pass the papers to the front. 
Each pupil will put his paper on top of the bundle. 
Those in the front scats pass the bundles to the left, 
putting each new bundle on top." 

Teachers often solve the problem of collecting and 
distributing regular papers and note-books, while they 
neglect to routinize the distribution of new materials. 
New materials should be distributed on the pupils' 
seats before class is called. This distribution may be 

I performed by some of the pupils, who often enjoy doing 
lit When materials or apparatus are needed for general 
Demonstrations, such as in science classes, they should 
pe on hand before class, and should have been tested 
out so as to make certain that they will work when 
needed. Bungling experiments and nervous actions in 
demonstrations are usually the result of laek of prepa- 
ration with materials and apparatus. Some teachers 
manage materials and apparatus satisfactorily while 
handling and using them, but have no system in their 
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closets and store-rooms. Their desks present a con- 
stant display of confusion. Each piece of apparatus, 
package of supplies, or book should have its definitely 
assigned place, and pupils and teacher should co- 
operate in keeping it there. 

Another source of waste is in the making of special 
assignments to individual pupils. It is often economy 
to write these out on slips of paper, in order that they 
may be handed to the pupils without loss of time. This 
plan insures accuracy by eliminating the errors of copy- 
ing that pupils sometimes make. A similar waste 
occurs when pupils copy a mass of reading material, 
outlines, notes, or directions from the blackboard, or 
write them from dictation. These materials should be 
mimeographed, if possible, and copies given to the 
pupils. 

Ill, Discipline. 

A. Good Discipline a Necessity. 

In order that pupils and teacher may cooperate in 
the best way in the educative process, it is necessary 
that first things be put first. This means that the 
educative business of the school must be in the fore- 
ground ; that every one be busy about his work without 
interfering with the work of others. When all co- 
operate to prevent interference with the rights of others 
and all keep busy, good discipline may be said to be 
present. Good teaching is made possible by good dis- 
cipline, and, in turn, makes for good discipline. It has 
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been said that discipline is best when it is least in evi- 
dence. Ability to secure good discipline has been 
shown to be one of the factors most important in the 
qualities making up a good teacher. Further, its lack 
has been found to be one of the most important reasons 
for teaching failures. A teacher must have conditions 
of order for her work. If these conditions can not be 
secured through ingenuity and insight, they must be 
secured through fear and force, however much the lat- 
ter method may be condemned. 

B. Changing Character of Discipline. 

The introduction of the doctrine of interest has 
brought marked changes in the measures for securing 
discipline. Before the era of motivation and interest 
teachers controlled tlie school mainly by means of fear. 
The attitude of the teacher in those days was one of 
domination. Under present conditions a teacher tries 
to lead the school in paths of industry. Occasionally it 
may be necessary to resort to stem measures, but if 
such are needed continually it is an indication that 
something is seriously wrong. At the beginning of tlie 
school year, when a teacher takes charge of a new 
group of pupils, discipUne is secured mainly by the 
awe and respect inherent in the teacher's position. As 
the year progres.ses, however, order should result from 
a bond of sympathy and eooperation that has been 
cultivated by the teacher. Pupils should cooperate in 
maintaining order because it is only right that every 
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one have a chance to loarn as much as possible and to 
carry on his work without interference from others. 

C Social Aspects. 

Good discipline is a result of the right group attitude 
on the part of the pupils toward school life. It is a 
reflection of school and community ideas and ideals. 
Communities that are law-abiding and show an interest 
in cooperating with teachers furnish schools with the 
minimum of disciplinary problems, while the opposite 
also is true. Homes that criticize the teachers un- 
reasoningly are homes that send to school children 
who are trouble-makers. A good school organization 
may do much to build up the right group attitude 
toward order. Even in the same type of communi- 
ties, schools vary much in the results secured in 
discipline. These differences are mainly measures of 
the strength of the social pressure in the direction of 
right conduct that has been developed among the 
pupils by the teaching corps. Model pupils have been 
transferred from schools where the right attitude pre- 
vailed to those where it was missing, and promptly 
degenerated into trouble-makers. On the other hand, 
trouble-makers have come from the latter type of 
school and gone to the former, with the opposite result. 
When they found that mischief was not approved by 
their new companions, they tried other methods for 
gaining group approval. Group approval and dis- 
approval arc powerful factors in maintaining law and 
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order, and teachers should make use of them. When 
pupils have become accustomed to good order, ihey 
prefer it to the other kind. 

It might not be amiss to mention the fact that the 
cultivation of the social spirit of law and order among 
the pupils of a school is an important step in the 
direction of moral development Much of the dis- 
order and disregard for law among adults is due to the 
fact that often they have never been taught the value 
and importance of law-abiding conduct. Many of 
them left school before they were old enough to com- 
prehend social attitudes. (Children must, as a rule, be 
twelve years of age or older to be able to respond 
readily to the approval and disapproval of their fel- 
lows.) Others went to schools that cultivated the idea 
that, law and order were something for the benefit of 

^^ the other fellow, and that it was to one's credit if he 

^ftevaded rules and regulations. 
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Measures for Securivg Good Discipline, 

^t. Proper routine. — If a teacher provides the proper 
■outine, many disciplinary problems will be avoided. 
Where the proper mode of procedure has been outlined, 
there is little temptation to indulge in anything out of 
the way. But where each pupil may exercise his own 
initiative there is always a temptation for the bright, 
mischievous one to indulge in something out of the 
ordinary, knowing as he does that the situation pro- 
vides a ready excuse. In securing the proper routine 
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it is well not tfl overdo the matter, however. Routine 
is frequently expressed in the form of rules. Rules 
should be as few as possible, and all should be based on 
the fundamental one that only such things should be 
done as promote the welfare of the school and the class 
as wholes. 

2. Correct attitude on the part of the teacher. — To 
be successful in discipline a teacher must take the 
correct attitude toward the school situation. The fun- 
damental thing is that the teacher must always look 
at problems from the objective point of view. This 
means that an o£fense must never be taken as a per- 
sonal inault. Every time a breach of good behavior is 
committed, even if performed with the expressed pur- 
pose of insulting the teacher, it is much more effective 
if the penalty is administered from the point of view 
that the misconduct has interfered with the rights of 
the group as a school. It is hard to adopt such an 
attitude, but it pays. A teacher should never punisli 
in the spirit of revenge, because it violates this funda- 
mental principle. 

Those virtues that make up the ideal character in 
life are very valuable to the teacher. Among the more 
important are justice, consistency, sympathy, patience, 
persistence, and tact. Pupils expect fair, impartial 
treatment. Teachers can give it only if they live these 
virtues, in addition, a teacher must have the ability 
to make decisions at the moment when the need arises. 
3. Constructive measures. — In addition to providing 
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the proper routine and adopting the correct attitudes, 
le teacher must apply constructive measures to secure 
<d discipline. 

Make work the master: One of the most impor- 
tant constructive measures that a teacher can use is to 
arrange the work in such a way that the pupils have no 
excuse for not being busy. One of the easiest plans 
for doing this is to provide so rauch work, and to 
require its completion, that the pupils can not waste 
time if they get it done. Another way, which is a 
little more difficult to manage but which is more edu- 
cative, is to raise the qualitative standard of the work, 
[ot more work, but better work, is the aim. Sorae- 
les both can be used to advantage. It has been 
recognized by teachers for many years that if pupils 
are kept busy with interesting, educative tasks, there 
will be few disciplinary problems. 

b. Individual assignments: Many of the problems 
of discipline arise from the misconduct of bright pupils 
who have completed the regular work. Not having 
anything to do, they find something. A teacher may 
use individual assignments to provide these pupils with 
work, to prevent the waste arising from misdirected 
energy. Where the teacher can not emphasize these 
individual assignments because of lack of time or 
equipment, tJiese pupils may be provided for by 
placing a shelf of suitable books at their disposal. 
When they have completed their allotted tasks, they 
can go to these books for something to do. Teachers 
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sometimes are afraid to offer pupils these reading 
privileges, for fear they will neglect the regular assign- 
ments. This problem can be solved by a little patient 
supervision, emphasizing the fact that lessons come 
first. It is a marked gain for the average pupil to learn 
to decide when he really has his lesson. The schools of 
the past never really taught pupils to check up on 
themselves and stop studying a lesson when they had 
it mastered. Even if such pupils do neglect the regu- 
lar lessons at times, they are usually bright enough to 
make up the deficiency at some later period when they 
discover it. 

c. Stimulation of group responsibility : In the di&- 
cussion of the social aspects of discipline, the point 
was made that right conduct, with the older pupils, 
should be a result of group attitudes of approval and 
disapproval instead of being a primitive fear reaction. 
How may this social sanction of right conduct be 
developed? The solution is primarily through the 
stimulation of group responsibility. This may be done 
by directing the attention of the group to the necessity 
for cooperation among all if each one ia to get the best. 
The teacher is there to help them, and they must co- 
operate if they are to receive the teaching that is their 
due. Direct, tactful talks about some of the school- 
room problems will evoke sympathetic responses. 
When group offenses are committed, they may give 
excellent opportunities for the consideration of the 
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■oblems of school-room ethics. These talks and de- 
liberations are real character-builders. 

Another plan that is helpful is what is known as 
pupil cooperative government. The undue stimulation 
BiE group responsibility that comes from what has 
Hpiually been known as pupil self-government may lead 
pupils to think they "run the school." Such an atti- 
tude is undesirable. In pupil cooperative government 
pupils and teachers cooperate in securing right conduct. 

Rt is recognized at the start that some thmgs are han- 
led more easily by pupils than by the teachers, and 
ice versa. There is no suggestion that the pupils are 
independent, and no implication that the teacher is 
intruding when she interests herself in student activi- 
ties. As far as the pupils can handle the situation 
more eaaly than the teachers, they are permitted to 
Whenever the pupil machinery proves inade- 
ate, the teachers fill the breach. 
\ d. Treatment of individual offenses: There is one 
nciple that may be laid down, which is fundamental 
» the punishment of individual offenses. It is that a 
icher should never punish the group for offenses 
committed by one or two members of it. There are so 
few Htuations where this does not hold that it is well 
for a teacher to apply this principle rigidly. The ap- 
parent exception, where an individual commits an. 
ffense in which he is backed up by the group, is in 
lity a group offense, the offense being the sanction- 
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ing of wrong conduct — when, of eourae, the group may 
bepuni^ed. 

Breaches of conduct have been dassified into three 
groiqis: (V those ansing from ignorance: (2) those 
:irising frv>m thoughdessness or carelessness; and (3) 
those in which the actioQ e contrary to knowledge^ the 
c5oer not foreseeing, or not caring for. the consequences. 
Thk dassilicauon b helpful in prescribing the treat- 
ment needed by of enders^ The first gr(Hq> frequaiUy 
needs nothing more than information to prevent the 
repetition of ihe ink«oeed& The second dass abo is to 
be handied lancebr by a thvYvxigh discussian among 
thv^e iBLW>£ved of ie rights vi?Ia»i: onbr here it is 
cecesssary ^o ^?JrLp£uk^i:e the vcvwtr> of right conduct^ 
sccnecisD:^ to the extccit of acrtizistertng light penal- 
we& The thiri jcxup pcvsects the real pcv^blem. All 
servos ocecs^es cvtsse un^ier this cisfess^. Pcipik commit- 
tir:^ such r:ii2soe£r:earxYs are biassed E&cvally and need 
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serxci^ v»sse^ .-f i5$ctp2:re were sect tc the principal is 
;is xijcws: W^jecL as: oJf«r^i3^f^ amveii he was given a 
sheec ,*£ ra?er a^ai ;j^v»i v wrt>f is? v«a:ii of the 
TtifiOiec. rh::^ w:fcs exx'^rrrec by tei^*her. priatd^ialy 
laii rttpil tcipfchec. aac i:acr!fpiac!se^ were cccrected. 
VsuAly 2c se^recf c^fCd^T^ w:jbs :o±xrc«i£ the ica tim^ 
«nw!t a ?apil .-ajiw 1^ Ajsfr ,**&«:;««, i»j wec:^ GUKK^h 
3LUiah taje iaow pcvctictav. .^oZ^ :^>a;i pemijaes wei^ 
pitied £ftit wnc^tHr axvuiit vai^ £jkic 31 ^he cdke» 
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^Bpd if a pupil was a persistent offender, when he had 
^^mraltted several offenses he was asked to copy hifl 
previous narratives. It is said that this plan has been 
very effective in reducing persistent petty offenses. 

In practice it has been found undesirable to punish 
pupils on the spur of the moment. A good plan is tlie 
following: When an offense is recognized by the 
teacher, she can immediately inform the pupil that she 
wishes him to stop a moment to talk the matter over 
aft^r the others are dismissed. This gives the pupil a 
chance to think over the situation during the remainder 
of the session, and this meditation often leads to good 
resolutions. After the others have gone, there is an 
opportunity for a discussion of the situation by the 
teacher and pupil. Passions probably have subsided, 
and any punishment that may be necessary may be 

t ministered when the teacher is not angry. 
'. Individual Differences. 
Secently Recognized Problem. 
Another important group of objective conditions, 
lich is very influential in determining the results 
secured by a teacher, is that which arises from indi- 
vidual differences. Although teachers recognized for a 
long time that Johnny and Willie were very different, 
they thought httle about it. They could always count 
on Johnny for a good lesson, even if he played a greater 
part of the time; but it was quite different with Willie. 
He worked all of the time but seemed to make little 
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progress. It seemed almost as if he forget one thing as 
soon as he learned the next. Recently, however, edu- 
cators have been paying more attention to this prob- 
lem, and it has become one of the most significant for 
the teacher. 

B. Importance and Character. 

It has been found that, if one hundred pupils' 
chosen by chance from one of our schools, they will 
vary markedly in abilities. A few will be very bri^t 
and a few will be very stupid. The great bulk will be 
average, while a number will be better than the average 
but poorer than the bright, and a similar number will 
be poorer than the average but better than the stupid. 
If similar lots of one hundred are chosen from other 
public schools, it will be found that there is about the 
same proportion of bright, average, and stupid in each 
hundred. Slight variations may be found in the pro- 
portions, but a careful checking up usually will show a 
marked uniformity. Thus, if one hundred pupils were 
to be ranked according to general intellectual ability, 
I classification probably would place them aa 
follows: 

Talented 5 per cent. 

Bright 20 per cent. 

Average 50 per cent. 

Slow 20 per cent. 

Stupid 5 per cent. 

In the average class of twenty pupils it is estimated 
that the best is from four to six times as capable as the 
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poorest. If the extremes are present the difference 
will be much greater. The stupid pupils, however, 
seldom advance beyond the intermediate grades; hence 
the grammar or high-school teacher is, as a rule, not 
called upon to deal with them. 

In addition to these differences in general ability, the 
problem is complicated further by the fact that abilities 
are specialized in some cases. Mary does well in her 
history and English work, and is a failure in arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. Frank enjoys mathe- 
matics and history, but he hates themes. George does 
excellent work in everything except Latin, and barely 
completes the work in that as a result of much special 
attention and a little charity. If a careful survey be 
made of any particular ability, marked differences will 
show up even where pupils are about alike in general 
abihfy. 

As if this were not enough, the factor of interest 
adds its weight. It seems at times as if the specializa' 
tion of interest, and consequent motivation of effort, is 
more important than differences in native capacity. 
Frojices is going to be a scliool-teacher, Edward plana 
to be a fanner, and Edgar will go to college. All of 
these life plans contribute to varying interests and 
different responses. When these are added to the 
differences in native capacity, of general and special 
sorts, the problem becomes extremely complex indeed. 
Some are bom long and some are born short, and it is 
the teacher's task to provide for each as seems beat. 
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file matter to pro\'ide for 
kkdhridual difierenes m krge aAaa3s where there are 
manjr faeflhiea In anaH aehook, however, the prob- 
lon m juit M inqiortaiit^ but leaefaen have more diffi- 
cult ID providing for it. A few of the more important 
meaaureB for meeting the atuation will be given. 

1. DnreniSed cnmculum. — The fint plan generally 
adopted to provide for individual difiereoces in our 
American schoob was diversified cumculums. offered 
to meet different vocational interests. In the later 
years of the high school new series of courses were in- 
troduced, which aimed to prepare for business, farm- 
ing, or home-making. Pupils chose curriculuins when 
they reached a certain stage in their educational 
careere, and the way was marked out for them. One 
set of courts led to college, another to business, and 
others to different goals. This plan, however, has 
proved of little service in any but the later years of the 
high school. It has been adapted to the junior high 
school in some communities, but it seems somewhat 
unwise to differentiate pupils so early in their careers. 
American children and parents like to have the entire 
field of employment open to them, and a too rigid 
t curriculum plan might not be satisfactory. It might 
tad to social stratification. Curriculum differentiation 
mainly an attempt to provide for acquired differences 
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of interest, and does not provide for fundamental dif- 
ferences in native ability. 

2. Free election of courses. — Another plan used is 
what is known as ttie free election of courses. Pupils 
are given opportunities to select the courses that they 
wish. Restrictions of various sorts are placed around 
the selections, but the purpose of the plan is to provide 
for different interests. There is nothing m it to pro- 

^jfide for differences in native ability, except as these 

^■■ay be revealed by interest. Differences in interest 

^Bhid to disappear after a subject has been taught long 

enough to pupils to develop a background of meaning. 

Therefore, the interests that are provided for usually 

by the free election of courses in high schools, except- 

^tg as they may be results of special aptitudes, are 
terely transient whims. Special aptitudes ought to be 
elected and provided for, but mere whims ought to be 
recognized fur what they are. 

3. Grading pupils according to abiUty. — A plan that 
aims to provide for differences hi native ability, used 
in some schools, is based on the principle of grading 

mpils according to ability. It is applicable only in 
tools of Btmie size, however. In the school where 
iere are several sections of the same class, tlie see- 
ms may be formed on the basis of ability as shown 
t previous class work supplemented by group intelli- 
I tests. If there are one hundred pupils in the 
\, they may be ranked from the best to the poorest 
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on the basis of the records. Then the upper twenty- 
fi\-e will ftMin one section; the next twenty-five the 
second; and so on to make four sections. The work 
then «ui be adjusted to the n^ittcity of eadi section. 
In a junior high school vhefe this pian was adi^ted it 
was found that the best section of m dass of five sec- 
tiottswasabk' to do one and one half year's work in the 
three subjects histoy. geognfihy, aad aJg^ira, while 
tlw poorast seetion eonipletcd about time fourths <A 
Iheycar'swwfc. 'nkebestsectaaatfidBoiaeemlowoik 
■n hirrt Ml thr nihri . a hh iim h it i mmT wl twVr n miirh 
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to favor a middle ground, enriching some things and 
shortening the time for others. This is probably the 
best solution. 

4. Study coaches for slow pupils. — A fourth plan 
for meeting the problem of differences in capacity is 
one that provides study coaches for the slow pupils. 
In some cases a regular teacher gives a part of her time 
to systematic coaching of those who ueed such help. 
In others a teacher has nothing but coaching duties. 
Often a httle individual assistance will do much to 
help a pupil over a difficulty and bring about renewed 
progress, 

5. Supplementary work for bright pupils. — This 
plan is suit-able for nearly every kind of school and 
class. It is usually more of a makeshift than some of 
the other plans, but it need not be if teachers give it 
thought. It lends itself to emergencies and enables 
teachers to provide work to keep bright pupils out of 
mischief, and thus prevents disorder while it educates. 

lere are a number of ways in which teachers may use 
plan. They may place on convenient shelves a 
number of supplementary text-books giving references 
to topics related to the day's work, which may be con- 
sulted by the bright pupils in leisure moments. In 
some cases it may be worth while to excuse bright 
pupils from regular recitations in order that they may 
undertake special tasks for school or teacher. Any 
device that will provide extra work for the bright pupil 
will fulfil the i-equirement. 
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6. Combination of plans.^It is probably true that 
no one plan can be used successfully by all teachers. 
But in a combination nf several of these plans may be 
found the solution for many of the problems arising 
from differences in capacity. In meeting this problem 
teachers should take care, however, that bright, nervous 
pupils are not overworked, on the one hand, nor slow 
pupils discouraged by being made the objects of ridi- 
cule, on the other. Bright pupils sometimes seem to 
purchase their mental brilliance at the expense of 
endurance. Slow pupils may be extremely sensitive as 
well as slow. 

SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS 

The second large class of factors that defermineB the 
results of teacliing is what may be called subjective 
conditions. The greater number of the things that are 
responsible for good or bad teaching come in this class. 
Subjective conditions are constantly changing, and 
nmst always be provided for by the exercise of thought 
on the part of the teacher. The arrangement and 
selection of subject-matter and its presentation in the 
class-room exercises furnish probably the largest group 
of these factors. They include also the sudden emer- 
gencies that arise in dealing with pupils, parents, and 
patrons. 

The group is so lai^e and so important that the 
various problems arising from it will furnish a basis for 
the following chapters. Many things are as yet in a 
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sort of trial and error stage. Where this is true, what 
seems to be the most promising solution wili be given. 
Where nothing seems at all decided, the problem will 
not be considered. 

SUMMARY 
A teacher's efforts are conditioned by many factors, 
objective and subjective. Some of these are outside 
the control of the individual teacher, but many are 
imder her jurisdiction. Objective factors are relatively 
i«nstant from day to day, and should be adjusted per- 
manently at the beginning of the teacher's work. These 
include the physical conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity, ventilation, and lighting; the factora of class-room 
management; discipline; and individual differences. 
Class-room management concerns itself with the rou- 
tine factors of seating, pupil movements, and handling 
of materials. 

Discipline is so important that it must be considered 

at length. Discipline changes in charaeter as pupils 

become older, and takes on many social aspects in the 

high school. The measures for securing it are: (1) a 

proper routine; (2) the correct attitudes on the part of 

^the teacher; (3) the establishment of a regimen of 

^Bprk; (4) systematic use of individual assignments; 

^Hk) the stimulation of group responsibility; and (6) 

^^e wise treatment of individual offenders. 

The problem created by individual differences is 
newly recognized, and very important. It may be met 
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hy the use of (1) diversified curriculums, (2) free elec- 
tion of courses, (3) the grading of pupils according to 
ability, (4) the use of study coaches for the slow 
pupils and supplementary work for the bright ones, 
and (5) by various combined plans. 

The subjective conditions are so various and detailed 
that many chapters must be devoted to them. They 
are those factors that demand an intelligent solution 
every time they appear and they can not, therefore, be 
reduced to rules. 



Suggested Readings 

Bagley, W. C. Educative Process. Chapter XXIII. 
The Hygiene of the Educative Process. This chap- 
ter presents some valuable details and suggestions. 

Bagley, W. C. School Discipline. A thorough treat- 
ment of the subject with emphasis on the social 
aspects. 

Burnett, T. J. The Essentials of Teaching. Chapter 
IX. This valuable chapter intersperses suggestions 
for class-room management and discipline among 
excellent teaching suggestions. 

Harvey, Nathan A. Principles of Teaching. Chap- 
ters XXI and XXII. Two excellent chapters on 
defects of hearing and vision, written so as to be of 
practical value to teachers. Chapter XVI preseots 
some excellent ideas on school discipline. 

Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in Higli Schools. 
Chapter III presents suggestions on the economy of 
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time in class-room management. Chapter XV gives 
some convincing data on the reality of individual 
differences. Extensive lists of related readings may 
be found at the end of each of these chapters, 
[ Strayer, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter II. 
A discussion of the factors conditioning the teaching 
process, written from the point of view of the psycho- 
logical factors. 



Exercises 

Visit school-rooms and note the following points: 

a. Is the room comfortable? 

b. Can you notice a decided odor when you 

enter the room after the school has been 
in session thirty minutes or an hour? 
c In c(ild weather, if the windows are used for 
ventilation, note whether they are opened 
properly. Do they ventilate the room or 
merely chill the floor? 

d. How is the room lighted? 

e. What improvements can you suggest in the 

use of the window-shades? 
/. Are any of the blackboards in bad positions? 

How can the teacher remedy the defects? 
g. What seating arrangements are In use? 
h. What changes can you suggest to Improve 

the pupil movements? 
L How does the teacher gather and distribute 

note-books and papers? What sugges- 
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tions can you make that will save time in 
this work? 
J, What are the good and bad points of the 

school discipline? 
k. Is the form of discipline employed adapted 

to the age of the pupils? 
I. What things make you think that work is, 
or is not, the determining element of the 
situation? 
m. What use is made of individual asagn- 

ments? 
n. How many bright children aro there in the 

room? How many stupid ones? 
o. What provisions does the teacher make for 
individual differences? 
Why should a teacher not punish on the spur of 

the moment? What exceptions can you give? 
What arguments for and against corporal punish- 
ment can you present? 
At what age may the pupil be punished by depriv- 
ing him of the privil^es of his fellow class- 
mates? 



CHAPTER III 
SUBJECT-MATTER 

NATURE OP 



I Teachers often fail to recognize that each bit of 
U subject-matter is only a phase of human experi- 
ce. It is merely the way men thiiik, feci, and act. 
ir convenience in school-work, in most cases, people 
ve written accounts of parts of life's experience and 
have printed these in books. But this fact should not 
cause us to forget that the book is not subject-matter 
itself. It is merely a means for recording and dissemi- 
nating the essence of subject-matter. 



H[wi 



ORIGIN OP 
When schools were organized, those parts of man's 
irience that seemed important enough for trans- 
mission to succeeding generations were collected and 
studied. Man's need for methods of reckoning and 
computation gave rise to what became known as arith- 
metic. His need for communication with his fellows 
furnished language and written forms of thought trans- 
mission. As society became more complex, subject- 
matter changed accordingly. At tunes ingenious 
lUps of teachers and scholars organized groups of 
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subject-matter far beyond the needs of their time. In- 
terested in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, 
they formulated rules, laws, and principles liiat th^ 
thought were true. The subject-matter then was or- 
ganized around these, and when the task was finished, 
the average man hardly recognized the results as re- 
lated to his needs. Some types of minds enjoyed such 
thinking, and it sometimes happened that subjects 
thus organized were preserved and handed down in the 
schools for generations. They were changed but little 
after centuries had elapsed, except that possibly a 
better organization was devised. Although they 
started as a phase of man's social needs, they became 
so modified later that they were of little value in pro- 
viding for these needs, The classic example of this is 
to be found in the persistence and character of present- 
day Latin and Greek. Examples are to be found also 
in most of the older subjects. 

As man's neetis increased and changed, new groups 
of subject-matter were introduced into the schools. 
At present we are experiencing a wave of enthusiasm 
for the introduction of Spanish. This is the expression 
of a feeling that we ought to be able to communicate a 
little more readily with our American neighbors. 
Home economics has come into our schools in response 
to another group of social needs. The same thing is 
true of the vocational studies, agriculture, phases of 
manual training, and business courses. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SUBJECT MATTER 
The functions or values of subject-matter may be 
classiQed in various ways. The most profitable classi- 
fication, probably, is on the basis of the different kinds 
of values that pupils may derive from its study. 

I. Intrinsic PVnction, 

The first important function of subject-matter is its 
practical value for life. A boy leams to read so that 
he may ascertain what people have recorded for others. 
He learns to write so that he may communicate his 
thoughts to distant friends. He learns to spell so that 
what he writes may be intelligible to those who receive 
his messages. Counting becomes of value in playing 
marbles and other games. Wien a girl writes an arti- 

■ cle for the school paper, she finds that the rhetoric she 
has studied helps her to criticize effectively what she 
has written. These are illustrations of the intrinsic 
function of subject-matter. Thoy might be multiplied 
manifold, but these few will help to make clear what is 

■ meant by this value. 
II. Prkpahatoby Function. 

Another important value that subject-matter has is 

the value it has for the future. Many things are 

^^ taught that will not be of immediate service, but that, 

^ft it is hoped, will be of use later. Children learn many 
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facts of history, geography, physiology, and science 
because there is a chance that they may need them 
sometime. They may serve only in the study of other 
things, but such values are important. This function 
is 80 vital that a major part of the work of the high 
school is looked upon mainly as college preparatory 
material. For the pupil who goes to college it serves 
this purpose, but for tlie one who makes the high 
school the finishing school the same subject-matter 
may satisfy some other function. The use that is made 
of the subject-matter determines its function. 



III. Decorative Fdnction, 

Many things that are taught and studied in school 
have no intrinsic or preparatory function, but are there 
because they are what educated people have studied. 
This value is appropriately named tlie decorative func- 
tion. Oftentimes, in discussions of the reasons for 
studying facts of history and selections of literature 
that are taught in our schools, teachers try to conjure 
up practical values, when it would be better to say that 
these are studied because they are marks of culture. 
They are the things that educated people know. 
Closely related to these things are those that are of 
value mainly because they furnish a profitable employ- 
ment for leisure time. Pupils study music, drawing, 
literature, and many other things because they are 
interesting and because they may help to pass the 
unoccupied moments of life. 
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IV. DlSCIPUNABY FoNcnoN. 

The disciplinary function of subject-matter is one 
that is not emphasized so much now as it was in the 
past. There was a time when, if you asked any leading 
educator why Latin or mathematics was studied, he 
would reply that it trained tiie mind. Latin was sup- 
posed to be excellent for strengthening the memory, 
mathematics the reason, etc. Careful uivestigations of 
the results secured from studymg such things have 
failed, in the main, to show any basis for such assump- 
tions. The disciplinary function of subject-matter, as 
^it was conceived in the past, is a myth. It does not 
ccist. As a result, no progressive teaclier now gives to 
pupils subject-matter that has the disciplinary func- 
tion as its sole justification. Of course, the doctrine of 
formal discipUne, as this function is called, is still very 
generally held by conservative teachers. In another 
generation, however, it will be one of the educational 
^ideas held only by the backward minority. 



P SELECTION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 

One of the big problems that confront the teacher 
with respect to subject-matter is its selection. If the 
teacher has the aUghtest initiative in the use of text- 
book or syllabus, she should choose the best from the 
many possible things she may introduce. How can she 
L decide what is the best? Tliere are a number of cri- 
■ teria that may aid in the selection of subject-matter. 
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I. Basis of Minimal Essbntiaib. 

Minimal essentials are those things that are funda- 
mental to the punwse for which the subject is taught. 
As the term is used commonly, viewed from the basis 
of general social needs, minimal essentials are the 
things that every boy and girl should know in a sub- 
ject. The term is used also in a somewhat restricted 
sense where it implies the things that are fundamental 
to the social needs of a particular group of pupils. 
Even if used with both meanings, the term is helpful. 
It gives a real basis upon which to select the things 
that should be taught first in a particular situation. 
After the minimal essentials have been given, a teacher 
should present the things that enrich a subject; but 
not until then. 

It is difficult for the individual teacher to determine 
exhaustively the minimal essentials of a subject. She 
needs the aid of experts in this work. Prominent edu- 
cators have been hard at work on tliis problem, and 
have presented a few tentative conclusions. Teachers 
may make use of these results, and iii this way lighten 
the work of such a selection. As time passes, more 
and more of the public-school curriculum will be sur- 
veyed and fundamentals will bo determined. Teachers 
may select the more important things on the basis of 
their own experience and thus make a start in the 
right direction, but at the earliest opportunity they 
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shoulfl make use of the careful expert studies that have 
been made. 

A few of the things that have been worker! out by 
experts at present are as follows: In handwriting, 
studies have determined the amount of time that can 
be spent profitably in teaching writing, the speed per 
minute that pupils can attain readily, and the quality 
of work that can be expected. In language and gram- 
mar, experts have shown the kinds of errors people 
make, and the things they need to know to help them 
to correct these errors. In spelling, lists of words have 
been compiled containing all of the words commonly 
used in ordinary life. These are some of the things 
that have been partially decided at present. The 
future will settle many other questions. 




» 
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II. Basis of Sooal Needs. 

In reality, the preceding criterion of minimal essen- 
lials is only a phase of the selection of subject-matter 
on the basis of social needs. Social needs as a whole, 
however, are much more varied and comprehensive. 
When a teacher selects subject-matter on the basis of 
minimal essentials, general needs alone are considered 
— the needs of all the pupils. When a teacher selects 
on the basis of social needs, she must be on the watch 
for variations instead of for signs of uniformity. The 
Bchool must meet life's needs, and it can do this only 
by making itself as varied as life. 
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Social needs change with time. A few years ago a 
boy was expected to know about horses, electric bells, 
trolley cars, and telephones. At present it is automo- 
bile engines, wireless telegraphy, aeronautics, and mili- 
tary training that are in the forefront of the world's 
activities. In a few years countless unthought-of in- 
ventions will be monopolizing the interest of boys and 
girls. These are illustrations from recent years. There 
is no need to multiply them by delving into earlier 
history. The important thing is that social needs are 
changing, and the implication is that subject-matter 
should change with them. Under present conditions 
the fact that a thing was studied by our fathers is not 
an all-sufficient reason why we or our children should 
study it. The social need that brought it into the 
school may have disappeared long ago. 

Social needs vary between different communities. 
School A may be in an aristocratic American com- 
munity that has almost perfect command of the form 
and pronunciation of the Enghsh language. School B, 
on the other hand, may draw its pupils from a foreign 
settlement that is deficient in both. It would be foolish 
to place the same emphasis on the different points in 
the language work for both schools. Eacli community 
has its special social needs. In the rural community 
of Jones Center the boys and girls all expect to spend 
their hves in tilling the soil and ministering to simple 
wants. But in La Grande, a suburban section of the 
city of C, boys and girls nearly all enter business or 
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professional life. It is the height of absurdity to give 
the same college preparatory group of studies to both 
eeta of young people. Social needs demand a differen- 
tiation. 

A still further complication of the problem created 
by varying social needs is found in the individual 
variations between different members of the same 
community. Mary will teach school, if she realizes her 
present ambitions; John plans to be a banker; Harry 
wants to be a sanitary engineer ; Lawrence roust leave 
school at the age of sixteen to help out at home witli 
his meager earnings ; and Florence will keep house for 
her father when she graduates from high school. 
These are but a few of the many differences to be found 
in any community. Should they be met by gjvijig all 
the same mental pabulum? No — -not if the school is 
.to perform its mission. 



I. Basis of Relative Values. 

After the social needs of a particular school coni- 
rounity have been determined, the next task that con- 
fronts the teacher is the selection of the different items 
of subject-matter that will best meet them. This 
selection must be on the basis of relative values. 
Teachers sometimes make the mistake of selecting 
absolute values instead. Uelative values are the values 
of the facts or items for this particular purpose, while 
absolute values conader the facts or items in all their 
possible aspects. Thus, the latter is in reality the sura 
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total of all the relative values. To illustrate, a certain 
set of peculiar marks may be very valuable to the 
printer and proof-reader; another set may be equally 
important for tlie rhetoric teacher who must mark 
English themes; but neither has the absolute value of 
ordinary punctuation-marks, which are used generally. 
Each has a high relative and a low absolute value. 
When the printer says that every pupil ought to learn 
the marks he uses, because they are very valuable to 
him, he confuses relative with absolute values. 



ARRANGEMENT OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR 
TEACHING 

The arrangement of subject-matter for teaching ia 
one of the tasks that a teacher must attack if original 
work is attempted. It is not enough to select the 
materials. They :nust be arranged in some desirable 
order. The main defect of Experience as a teacher is 
that she does not arrange her subject-matter. 

I. Relative Impohtancb. 

The first criterion for the arrangement of subject- 
matter is relative importance. Those things that are 
most important must be chosen first. After these are 
determmed, it is next in order to support them with 
such details as are essential. When this has been 
done, items of less importance may be considered until 
the time for the subject is exhausted. 
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n. Pedagogical Instead of Logical Arrangement. 

One of the greatest faults of begiiining teachers is 
that they often present subject-matter in the same 
order in which it was presented to them in college or 
normal school. What was very clear, when presented 
in detail to mature students who had a background of 
experience upon which to interpret it, often proves to 
be most uninteresting when presented to pupils in the 
public school for their first taste of this particular 
field of knowledge. These teachers take the logical 
arrangement of the college class, which, perhaps, was 
pedagogical for them in their maturity, and give it to 
their high-school pupils without alteration. The re- 
sult is easily foreseen. What should be provided is a 
pedagogical arrangement. This may be secured only 
by building on the knowledge possessed by the pupils. 
The only safe procedure is from the known to the 
unknown. Where the pupils know absolutely nothing 
about a subject, the only pedagogical way to begin is 
by presenting some phase tliat will ai)peal to the eye, 
ear, or other sense-organ. The traditional plan, which 
began with rules, definitions, and general principles, is 
farthest removed from this. 

A real pedagogical arrangement frequently is used in 
the first teaching of geography. The children are 
introduced to the subject in the form of home geog- 
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many times, and are taught fo see them from new 
aspects. Then they branch out to more remote regions, 
and finally come to the place where they can make 
their own deSnitions and other generalizations. In a 
similar way, some teachers start the science work of 
the high school by building upon what the children 
know. This is the general science movement. In a 
less pretentious manner, many teachers are doing the 
same thing in otJier subjects. Things are being con- 
nected wiUi life continually, and every subject is full 
of meaning and signifiraiicc. 

III. Around Pivotal Points. 

From tlie preceding sections it must not be infen^ 
that logical order has no place in the arrangement of 
subject-matter for teacliing. Although it is necesBary 
to build upon what pupils know, it is best that the 
material have a logical arrangement with that as a 
tiasis. This result may be secured by the use of pivotal 
points. By this is meant the selection of topics, which 
are simple enough for the purpose, around which the 
facts may bo grouped. Most of the better text-books 
attempt to satisfy this requirement, and teachers will 
do well to rely on thera until they are certain they can 
do better in eiyne other wa>-, 

PREPARATION OF SUBJECT-HATTER FOR 
TEACHING 
I. A thorough knowledge of the subject-matter, as 
such is usually umleretoixl in scholastic circles, is not 
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sufficient to enable a person to teach satisfactorily. 
The main reason for this is that this kind of mental 
grasp of the subject is mainly a mastery of the large 
fundamental principles. The details that made these 
principles meaningful when they were first mastered 
have been forgotten, for the most part. The same 
details, or similar ones, will be needed to make the 
principles meaningful to other individuals. When it 
is remembered that the pupils who are to be taught 
usually are much less mature than the teachers were 
when they studied the advanced work that gave them 
a thorough mastery of the field, another reason for 
further preparation becomes apparent. Teachers must 
do more than master the content of a subject to teach 
it effectively. A thorough scholastic preparation from 
the point of view of higher education is not enough, 
but this must be supleraented with a knowledge of 
many details that have been forgotten. 

n. There is an important difference between the 
kind of preparation needed by the teacher and that 
needed by the pupil. The pupil is prepared for the 
day's work if he knows a limited section of the topic 
[er consideration. But the teacher, on the contrary, 
not be satisfied with a preparation of this sort. 
Not only must she be familiar with the details of a 
limited section, but she must sec their connection with 
vrhat has gone before and what is coming later. It is 
helpful if the various relations with other subjects 
gathered together for use as needed. Thus, a 
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V:Mi^§ pr^pdnckn sinsc 'c« brrdder and longer, fig- 

III. Aft £Ukj !>!: ±2%;7»f: r<»flft£jT £ram the tvo pie- 
fi^flx^r ifiMifXA, X t««c^r zasof to make eonstant 
pr^^ontkc; iicr L^s' v^uhl TLie j^gpaiari o n is of two 
kir/^ At ti^ b^gnrisr^g cf :ci& jesr it is neoeaBiiy &r 
th#^ t^^b0k]^nr Uj maki: a arefil cfzume <A the main pomti 
U> h^ <r/v<ir«d i& tiiie vork. to make a far-ahead prepa- 
riaU^ib. Tbis dkfjoid resah in a soct of skdetcm of die 
course. SoDKitJiues it will be but little more than a 
mrvey of the text4^xA and a cakulatioD of the rate of 
pTf/i^fsm said the topics to be eonadered. It is a good 
plan to prepare a calendar of the work for the year. 
^Jn tucfa a calefffcdar the larger things can be included 
and omiflBions made for holidays and other intemip- 
ti^ins. With a calendar to guide the work, the teadier 
will seldom complain, 'There is so mudi to be done 
yet, and the year is almost gone!" Time and woik 
tend more often to exhaust themselves together. 

The other type of preparation is the intoisive work 
ni^cr^mary to get ready for each day's leaaons. It is 
usually called the daily preparation. It need not be 
done every day without exception, however, because 
it is pfiflsible for the teacher to get ahead at times, and 
have an evening or two when other things may monop* 
olize attention; but such times are few and far between 
in the life of the busy, conscientious teacher. Each 
l(?HHon demands a careful survey of its materiab and 
an organization for the particular class to which it is 
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to be presented. It may be that this preparation will 
occupy only a few minutes each day, but it must be 
made if tlie work is to be done properly. When a 
teacher undertakes to teach a new text-book, one of the 
fundamentals of the preparation is a careful reading of 
tlie book; yet it often happens that teachers go to 
class for weeks, teaching a new book without knowing 
its exact contents. In such cases the work of the class- 
room is certain to suffer. There was a time when 
teachers did not make daily preparation, when it was 
thought that a teacher who studied each daily lesson 
did not know enough to teach. Happily, a time has 
been reached when it is only tlie untrained and ineffi- 
cient teachers who do not make a daily preparation. 
It is tiue that this preparation may require only a 
short time each day for some of the experienced teach- 
ers, but it must be made systematically. 
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SUMMARY 
Subject-matter is human experience. It originated 
in man's needs, but was modified in the schools at 
times for convenience or for pleasure. In some cases 
the modifications have produced artificial results. 
Subject-matter has four functions: the intrinsic, the 
preparatory, the decorative, and the disciplinary. The 
selection and airangement of subject-matter should be 
mainly on the basis of minimal essentials, varying 
social needs, and relative values. The arrangement for 
teaching should be pedagogical instead of logical, and 
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things should be grouped around pivotal points as far 

as possible. 

A scholars knowledge of a subject is not a sufficient 
preparation for the teacher's work. The teacher needs 
a more extensive and broader point of view in the ' 
subject than the pupil, so as to be able to put things 
into their proper perspectives. The teacher must make 
a thorough preparation both for the term and for the 
day. I 

Suggested Readings I 

Boi/roN, F, E. Principles of Education. Chapter j 
XXVIII. A very clear discussion of the problem of ' 
formal discipline, which should be read by those who 
want to learn the present status of the question. 

Burnett, T. J. The Essentials of Teaching. Pp. 175- 
186. An excellent discussion of the teacher's prepa- 
ration, filled with pertinent suggestions and illus- 
trations. 

Chaktehs, W. W. Methods of Teaching. Chapters 
II-VIII- A somewhat theoretical but very complete 
discussion of subject-matter in its various aspects. 

Earhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Chapter I. 
A good discussion of the origin, nature, and functiona 
of subject-matter. 

National Society for the Studt of Education. 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I, and Sbtteenth Year- 
book, Part II. A complete summary of the impor- 
tant minimal essentials tliat have been determined. 
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PvvRKiai, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Chapter IV. Devoted to the selection of subject- 
matter on the basis of social needs and to its arrange- 
ment for presentation in the class-room. 



Exercises 



I 

■ 1. Give examples of subject-matter, taught in the 
^L schools, no longer of value in meeting present 

^B social needs. 

^V^ What new social needs have arisen that are not 
provided for by the present curriculum? 
3. Give examples of subject-matter that is of value 
^^ mainly because of its intrinsic worth. 

^B|. Give examples of subject-matter of which the chief 
^V value is its preparatory function. 

S. What are illustrations of subject-matter that la 
decorative? 
Give examples of subject-matter that has been 
offered a place in the curriculum chiefly because 
of its supposedly disciplinary value. 
Analyze the social needs of two different school 
communities by examining the occupational 
census as presented in the last United States 
r^orts. 
For what social needs does the high school in your 

community provide? Are there any others? 
What are the things that must be considered in 
arranging subject-matter pedagogically? 
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10. Why are not great scholars and authorities in a 

subject always good teachers? 

11. Why is it that teachers frequently say that they 

learned more about a subject when they tau^t 
it than when they studied it as pupils? 

12. When will a teacher no longer need to make daily 

preparation for the teaching work? 
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CHAPTER IV 

OUTCOMES OF TEACHING 

When a person sets out on a journey and knows 
exactly where he is going, he can provide himself with 
the necessary equipment. If the destination is not 
foreseen the provisions for the journey may be in- 
adequate. This analogy applies to the teacher. When 
a teacher begins the intellectual journey necessary to 
instruct a group of pupils, it is a great saving of energy 
if the changes that are to be made in their minds are 
foreseen. Knowing just where she is bound intellec- 
tually, the teacher can make adequate provisions for 
proper teaching equipment. The analogy holds still 
further. Some people travel with wardrobe-trunks, 
some with hand-bags, and some carry their belongings 
in a shawl-strap. All arrive at their destinations, 
though in various stages of enthusiasm and fatigue. 
In like manner, some teachers use the best methods, 
while others use those less well adapted; but all pro- 
duce changes in the minds of their pupils, thougli with 
more or less mental friction. All travelers who can 
ride in parlor cars with adequate baggage facilities, and 
teachers who are able use those teaching methods that 
are best suited to the results desired. That a teacher 
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may know what method to use, it is necessary for her 
fo know whither she is bound. This necessitates a 
consideration of the outcomes, or results, of teaching. 

TYPES OP OUTCOMES 
The outcomes of teaching may be classified best by 
using a rough psychological grouping. It is always 
difficult to classify natural phenomena, because such 
do not lend themselves readily to hard-and-fast lines 
of demarcation. Consequently, the classification that 
is given may seem arbitrary and inadequate. Its use, 
however, will aid in determining the teaching methods 
best suited to secure the best teacliing results. 

I. Knowledge Outcomes. 

A. Facts. 

One of the most frequently secured outcomes of 
teaching is what usually are called facta. These are 
items or bits of knowledge, such as, "Birds are ani- 
mals," "George Washington was our first President," 
and similar simple ideas. Often they are isolkted and 
unorganized. When they are arranged in a logical 
order, they tend to merge into the following types of 
outcomes: 

B. Concepts. 

The concept is nothing more than the mental result 
of a conaderation of many related facts. Thus, the 
concept that is expressed in the definition of the idea, 
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\ erb. is formed by bringing together the common char- 
acteristics of wortis like run, throw, fail, build, and 
shout. Every noun, when it has a real meaning, is a 
concept; likewise, every adjective or modifying word 
may be so classified. Concepts are a very frequent 
result of the teacher's work, but although these con- 
crete outcomes are most familiar they seldom are recog- 
nized as implied by the term concept. This term, as 
ordinarily used, sounds forbidding to the average per- 
son, because he is looking for something abstract. 
Concepts are as concrete as general meanings. They 
are formed from details, but when they have been 
acquired the details may be forgotten. Every time the 
teacher makes anything meaningful she is forming a 
H'.coacept 

^^b Generalizations. 

^^^■fffaen the concept is of a more or less abstract nature, 
^^■lli designated usually by the more familiar terms 
generalization, rule, or law. Teachers have recognized 
these outcomes in the past as one of the unportant 
objectives of their teaching endeavors. At times, even, 
it seemed as if this were the main task of the teacher. 
At present, however, it is recognized that a rule or 
principle is not sufficient in itself, but that it must be 
backed up with rich meanings. Thus, it is not enough 
to give the rule, "Invert the divisor and multiply," in 
teaching fractions; but the rule must be illustrated by 
a number of concrete examples. In another field, that 
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of lixffUjnt. the t^aciier can not stop with a mere fonnal 
BtoteiDent of tbe priiicqjk* pcveming "unity" or 
"style/' but must eh'e nuxDerous iUustraiicms to make 

the points clear. 

D- Mental Atttiudes aryd Methods of Thought. 

The most Gomprehensrv'e kiiowledge outcomes that 
res^ilt from tearfiing are what may be called mental 
altitudes and methods of thought. People who are 
uneducated are inclined to accept things at their ap- 
parent face values. Tbe>' form hasty eondusaona and 
are misled by all sorts of shams. The attitude of mind 
tliat induces a person to weigh the evidence and search 
for ptjhsilA^ inconsistencies before forming conclusions 
is acquired only through much practice along this line. 
^Jther attitudes, such as following things throu^ to 
their logical results and always verifying before taking 
tlie next step, come through training. These outcomes 
are the consequence of a thorou^ organization of 
many facts, concepts, and principles. They are serv- 
iceable in the light of much such training, but it can 
not l>e assumed that the mere possession of informa- 
tion will guarantee the right mental attitude. Often 
tlie mental attitudes must be cultivated also. There- 
fore, teachers must seek these outcomes consciously. 

The need for outcomes of this genial nature has 
iiril)r(tssed itself so strongly upon some of our educators 
fh;it a most unusual departure from the traditional 
content of instruction has been attempted in the Army 
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Schools of the Education and Recreation Branch. The 
men who have joined the army to learn a trade are, 
as a rule, in need of general education as well as of 
vocational training. The time for instruction is very 
'iniited. As a result, their instructions in general edu- 
ration is restricted to one hour devoted to the basic 
i-ciurse in citizenship ami another hour in English 
instruction. The problems of citizenship have been 
analyzed in a manner that has produced remarkable 
L results along social and economic lines. The inculca- 
> tion of sane attitudes has been the key-note of the 
entire course in citizenship, and the traditional ma- 
terials of the school curriculum have been gone over 
for materials that bear upon these problems. The 

t mount of material taught in our common schools that 
as been discarded under this plan is almost ineon- 
jivable. 
[. Drill Outcomes. 
A. Habits. 

The first type of the drill outcomes that will be 
considered is habit. Habits are actions that have been 
learned, but that go on automatically, once they have 
been learned, whenever the proper stimuli are pre- 
sented. Wlien things ai-e done from habit, no thought 
b necessary, and the individual is free to give his 
thought to other thmgs. Many habits arc formed in 
the school-room, such as holding the pencil in a certain 
way, raising the hand to attract the teacher's attention, 
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si:iir^ in a partimlar posture, and forming the letter a 
with a definite movement. Habits are so numerous 
that it has been said that children are bundles of them. 
Elach is f onneii by repeating an action a number of 
times in precisely the same way each time. 

B. Rett Ai^jciations. 

The second t>*pe of drill outcomes is rote associations 
or rvte mt'mv^rv. Rote associations are like habits in 
that they are fomieil in the same way — by repetition. 
They further resemble habits in that when they have 
Ivcn tv^nie-i they no longer demand thinking. Rote 
niemorj- is use.l m everything that demands an exact 
n?prv\iuot:on. as the number facts of the multiplication 
table, :i ineiuorizevl poem, and the learning of defini- 
tions and niles. In some cases a thorough under- 
stan*iin^ of the thing may be an important aid in 
learniiisr it bv rote. This class of outcomes should 
always Ix^ s«.^us:ht when anything will be needed so 
often that time will be saved by memorizing it. It 
takes niuoli more energy to think than to give things 
from meniorw 

III. Emotional Oitcomes. 

Teaching in the past has been mainly a coldly intel- 
lectual process in so far as any definite teaching pro- 
gram was concerned. Teachers imparted knowledge 
and drilled, but never planned to influence the emo- 
tional side of the lives of their pupils. To be sure, it 
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was hard for teachers to live and not influence the 
emotions of their pupils, but the emotional changes 
that resulted were purely accidental. It is not neces- 
sary to leave the training of the emotions so completely 
to chance. The emotions may be trained as surely as 
habits may be formed. The first step in the process of 
securing emotional outcomes is to recognize the various 
kinds that may be secured. 

A, Ideals, Sentiments, and Prejudices. 

One of the important tasks in the field of the emo- 
tional that confronts the teacher is the development 
of ideals. Such ideals as honesty, industry, thorough- 
ness, neatness, charity, and altruism must be incul- 
cated by the school, because our homes are too busy 
and too varied in character to do the task themselves. 
In some cases, even, the homes are entirely unfitted for 
this responsibility, because improper ideals are present. 
Similarly, the school must do its part by teaching the 
best sentiments and prejudices. The right sort of 
patriotic attitude may be an ideal, but it is more often 
a sentiment. Prejudices are usually thought of as 
undesirable; yet they may be strong factors toward 
brijiging about right conduct. We think of prejudices 
only when the other fellow has a point of view, to 
which he adheres strongly, which is contrary to ours. 
Yet we are prejudiced as much as he. Information 
about a line of action, backed up by a strong emotional 
coloring, constitutes a prejudice. Thus, one person 
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B. AppnaatioRmJEnjotmemL 

Aaolber tuic from tbe eniotiockd field for the teacher 
k tbe guiduue of spprecistJoQ and the de%-elnpmeDt of 
riifat itandards of eoio>-iiient. Children must be 
tiiUf^i to appreciate literature, pictures, aiid artistic 
work; in fact, Ijcauty wherever it is to be found. It 
in not enough merely to present objects for appreciation 
lUl'l cnioyment ami expect the desirwl results to follow. 
The teacher tnuist work to secure these emotional out- 
(■(tmt*B. Careful, syBtematic teaching does wonders in 
tainiiiR the ntuiidards of appreciation and enjoyment of 
II uroup (if pupils. In the endeavors of the school to 
provide for Uui Imure side of our American life, appre- 
rintiun ond enjoyment must occupy a more important 
|)Uci< in llic future. 
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IV. Practical Abilities. 

The teacher often is criticized because her work is 
apparently impracticable. Her teaching is devoted 
almost entirely to the theory of the thing, and people 
do not see how some tif the theory is to be of use. 
Present-day teachers are placing more and more em- 
phasis on ability to use what is learned than was the 
case in the past. Some important outcomes of this 
kind may be recognized. 



A. Expression. 

Children are taught to express themselves in many 
ways in the elflss-room. Probably the most important 
of these is secured in connection with the language 
work. The pupils are taught to put their ideas in the 
conventional garb of good usage, and are exercised 
constantly on this. This outcome of teaching has 
been recognized by most teachers in the past, and the 
chief problem that remains here is the one arising from 
method. How can pupils be taught most efficiently 

express themselves in good English? 

Other phases of the teaching of expression arise in 

idnection with painting, drawing, music, manual 
training, home economics, and dramatization work. 
Each of these presents its own problems and difficulties. 
One of the aims of the teaching of each, however, is 
'to get the pupils to express themselves a little better 
they could without training. 
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B. Ability to Study. 

Out of the increased emphasis that has been give^ 
to efficiency in teaching has come a recognition of th ^e 
fact that pupils often do not know how to study evi 
by the time they have ahnost finished the hi^ schoo! 
The result is that teachers are emphasizing a new ou 
come of their work — ^ability to study. There are ma ny^ -ly 
devices and hints to aid in studying, and pupils muB*- 
be tau^t these if they are to be efficient. It is a 
gain for a person's life, after school-dajrs are over, 
be able to get the exact meaning from what some on 
else has written. This is the essential element ot 
ability to study. Consequently, this is an important- 
practical outcome of teaching. 

C. Development of Inditndtudity. 

The school in the past often has seemed to try 
repress the individuality that a pupil might have, ancEi^ mi 
thus make him like the rest. Of course, this is a^s* a 
function of the school when individuality tends 
express itself in undeskable forms. But there 
phases of individuality that can and ou^t to 
developed, such as originality, resourcefulness, and th< 
other characteristics of a useful personality. These- 
phases of a pupil's life need cultivation as well as the 
purely intellectual sides. Therefore, they should be 
among the outcomes of teaching sought. 
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D, Moral Development. 

The fourth major phase of the practical-ability out- I 
_ comes of teaching is moral development. Our schools, 1 
Kin the past, have done much to bring about a good 
^^bioral growth along some of the lines of personal 
morality, such as industry, persistence, promptness, . 
and thoroughness. Some of the moral virtues, espe- 
cially filial piety and chastity, have not been empha- 
sized much, however, and a broader work is needed. 
In the field of social morality the work of our schools 
tms been even more deficient. This is one of the 
important outcomes that will be emphasized more in 
the next few years if present indications are a criterion. 
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NERVS MODIFICATIONS AS THE BASIS OF 
OUTCOMES 
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The modifiabihty of the nervous system furnishes 
the psychophysical basis of teaching outcomes. Drill 
lutcomes are possible because nerve-cells, which are 
lade to act together a number of times in exactly the 
'«ame way each time, tend to act together with but little 
effort later. Knowledge outcomes have their basis in 
the fact that human experience tends to become uni- 
fied in the nervous system, those elements that are 
related in meaning becoming fase<l. Emotional out- 
fiomca also have a nervous basis, but it is not so well 
iderstood. It probably is founded on the well known 
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Ui0X that wsij ^ eipcneDee is retained, idudi 
ret^Xftktt udJoGS ixia§&ue iis later revivaL Many 
^[^^rwfuecs hare csDotiocial eDlorines, wliidi are stored 
ifi thie jMTvor^ fTstem aloDf vith the experienoes thon- 
:/:!v^ soyj rea{]fKar vi>6& tfaey are reinstated. All of 
th'r fx/adbilities of tiie Dcrvoos srstem seem more or 
.'f>,:* iiivolved in seevjing practieal ability outoom£& 
I'h^' can not be restricted to one phase of nerve action, 

even Uj the limited extent that is possible with the 
other outcomes. 

BELATION OP OtTrCOMES TO TKACHING MBTHOD 

There would be no advantage in making a detailed 
analysis of the outcomes of teaching if these were not 
relate^l to the teaching process. But, since each out- 
come rnay be secured best by a particular teaching 
fnethrxJ, a consideration of outcomes merely gives a 
bsHis for the study of the details of method. Thus, the 
drill outcomes are secured most easily throu^ drill 
exf^rcises; the knowledge outcomes through induction, 
rlerJuction, and similar teaching; and the emotional 
outcomes through the appreciation lesson. In the 
rliffcTontiation of these teaching methods the teaching 
profifHH has made much progress on the art side. Some 
of thcjHC methods are subtle, however, and it takes much 
tim(! and patience to master them to the point where 
th(iy (!an be used effectively. It is possible, too, that 
Bornc' of them may be so exacting in their intellectual 
nMjuiremcnts that many teachers can never surmount 
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l^.^e inherent difficulties. Such limitations of the 
paethods as seem to exist will be considered as each 
9 presented. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers need to be able to classify the outcomes of 
Iteaching in order that they may realize the goals for 
■which they strive. These outcomes may be classified 
iinto four groups: (1) knowledge outcomes; (2) drill 
outcomes; (3) emotional outcomes; and (4) practical 
bility outcomes. The knowleilge outcomes may be 
ubdivided into (o) facts, (fa) concepts, (c) generaliza- 
tions, and (d) mental attitudes and methods of 
■thought. There are two main kinds of drill outcomes, 
r habits and rote associations. The emotional results 
may be divided into (a) ideals, sentiments, and preju- 
dices, and (b) appreciation and enjoyment. The 
practical -ability outcomes include (a) expression, (6) 
bility to study, (c) development of individuality, and 
ttrf) moral development. The possibility of securing 
e outcomes is dependent upon the modiiiability of 
he nervous system. Each type of outcome may be 
Ecured best by the method designed for that teaching 
tsult. 

Suggested Readings 
IEahhaht, LmA B. Types of Teaching. Chapters II 
and III. The outcomes of teaching and their rela- 
tions to the types of class procedure that are best to 
secure them. 
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Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Chapter V. A brief classification of the types of 
learning involved in high-school subjects. 

Ebcerdses 

1. Give concrete illustrations of each of the types of 

outcomes presented in this chapter. 

2. Visit class-rooms, and note the kinds of outcomes 

secured by the teacher. 

3. Which outcomes are secured most frequently by 

the algebra teacher, by the geometry teacher, 
by the physics .teacher, by the history teacher, 
by the Latin teacher, by the English literature 
teacher, by the rhetoric teacher, by the ph3r8i- 
ology teacher, by the geography teacher? 

4. What outcomes should a teacher strive for in teach- 

ing the early colonial settlements in United 
States history, in teaching "The Star-Spangled 
Banner," in teaching the conjugation of amo, in 
teaching the binominal theorem? 

5. What is the main defect in the work of the teacher 

who always has the same teaching procedure for 
every day in the school year? 

6. Why is it desirable to be able to analyze the out- 

comes of teaching? 



THE FORMAL CLASS PERIOD 

Before the special teaching methods are examined, 
it will be well to consider the formal class period and 
the activities to which it is devoteti generally. Under 
most conditions the work of the school-room is much 
the same from day to day. Teachers adopt a few 
devices that make the work go in a fair way, and rest 
content with the results. Often they are too busy with 
the routine things to find time for anything new. In 
some cases, it is thought, they are too indolent to make 
the attempt to learn new methods. Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that most formal class periods 
are concerned with little beyond the acquisition of the 
contents of the text-book or syllabus. This may be 
done in a way that is very profitable. Therefore, those 
activities that are common to most class periods will be 
given the first consideration. 

I. Assignment. 

Under conditions generally prevalent in American 
schools text-books are the chief media of instruction. 
Their use involves the assignment and study of lessons. 

73 
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The fint point for consideration among the activities 

of the formal ela» poiod. then, will be the assignment 

A, Function*. 

\. The assigniDeiit must point out dearly to the 
pupils just what is to be done. Where it does not do 
this, pupila often waste time on things that are not 
necessary for the day's work, SometimeB a hazy 
assignment will result in pupils trying to do work 
beyond their capabilities. On the other hand, haiy 
assignments often gh'C the class a chance to come bc3 
the recitation but partly prepared. They "couldn"-* 
find this or that reference"; "You never told us to d*: 
that" ; such are the responses a teacher often receive-* 
who has not been clear in her assignments. Sometime -£ 
classes deliberately loaf. ^Tien this is the case, th^ 
teacher often can throw the responsibility back upon» 
the guilty ones, if a few members of the class have donw 
the work. The fact that some of them did the waric 
is prima jade evidence that the assignment was mada 
Those who missed it have no one but themselves to 
blame for their carelessness, and ought to suffer the 
consequences. 

2. The assignment may be clear and yet fail becauaa 
it does not tell how the work is to be done. Thae 
often are obstacles to the preparation of the lesson, 
which might be removed by a Httle assistance. This 
assistance should constitute a part of the assignment. 

3. The third function of the assignment ia to 
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be pupUs reasons u>hy they should do the work. This 
is what is usually known as motivation. A simple form 
of motivation occurs when the teacher shows that there 
is a need for the particular information contained in 
the day's lesson. Sometimes it will be sufficient for 
the teacher to remark, "You will need to know this 
when you do so and so." At other times a sufficient 
motive will be given by the raising of the problematic 
situation. "To solve the problem, it will be necessary 
to master this particular piece of work." With most 
pupils, even those of the senior high school, motives 
are much more effective if not too remote — not too far 
in the future. 



B. Time to Make the Assignment. 

The only hard-and-fast rule that can be given about 
the time to make the assignment is one that is negative. 
It should never be made so late in the class period that 
it can not be completed properly before the class is 
dismissed. Nothing is more conducive to poor assign- 
ments than the practice of some teachers who wait until 
the bell rings for dismissal and then make hurried 
assignments. To prevent this from happening, some 
teacliers always make the assignment at the begmning 
of the hour. A uniform procedure of this kind is not 
best, because unexpected events may arise in the class 
period that make it expedient to modify the work for 
the next period. In general, however, if a uniform time 
is adopted, it probably is best if set at the beginning 
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of the period. Motivation often makes it desirable to 
wait until the recitation has made some progress. The 
teacher who has mastered the art of assigning lessons 
makes the assignment near the beginning of the hour, 
as a rule, but is always ready to meet the emergency 
by a temporary readjustment. 

C. Length. 

The amount of time that should be taken in assign- 
ing a lesson depends upon the situation involved. The 
assignment in which the pupils are told to study "From 
page 97 to page 104" is the most difficult for the pupils 
that a teo«her can make. Of course, tlie lesson may 
be one of a series of similar tasks, and in such a case 
the pupils may need no further directions than the 
pages covcrcl. The page assignment is the ideal one 
toward which a teacher should strive, but it can not 
be used every day throughout the school year, if the 
pupils are to be assisted as unusual lessons often de- 
mand. It has the advantage of deflniteness, but lacks 
motivation and does not tell how the new work can be 
done best. Whenever a new topic or a new phase of 
the work is encountered, there is need for a complete 
assignment that will remove obstacles and give the 
right kind of motive. In some cases, where it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to develop a term or concept, the 
entire period may be given over to the assignment of 
the lesson; or, in rare cases, more than a period may 
be required. A teacher's most effective work is often 
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done ill making the assignment, and she who never 
makes a detailed, motivated one is neglecting a chance 
to do the best kind of work. 

D. Method. 

There is no one method that can be used always. 
The method must be suited to the lesson's subject- 
matter. When the different teaching methods are con- 
sidered in detail in the following chapters, the forms 
of assignment that are the natural sequence of the 
different steps will be given. As long as page assign- 

Iments are used, but Uttle method is involved; but 
when a teacher attempts to prepare the pupils for their 
study, and tries to motivate the work, method tiecomes 
very important, 
peri 
tion 
tmeu 
rise 
the 
catc 



I II. Recitation. 

The second main activity into which the formal class 
(eriod divides is the recitation. Under most condi- 
Jtioiis, tiie time that is not used in making the assign- 
neiit is given over to the class recitation. This exer- 
cise is very important in most schools, because this is 
he time wlien the real teaching is done. Some edu- 
fcators have proposed to eliminate the recitation as 
Bomething not needed. To do away with the recitation 
will be to lose many of the advantages of group think- 
^Hing. The introduction of group thinking into the work 
^^kof our schools is too great an advance to be sacrificed 
^KuDQecessaiily. The recitation can be modified to meet 
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th^ mtunsiM without loeizur it» advantages. Hie 
v^ahoiia points will be clearer after the topk has been 
itonsirlered in its different aspects. 

A. PunctuyM. 

u A check on the assigiimefit. — ^The redtatkm is 

intenrierl primarily to serve as a means of ascertaining 
whether the pupils have performed the tasks set for 
them in the assignment. Pupils seldom do serious^ 
careful work in the study period unless there is a faith- 
ful cheeking up at frequent inter\'als to see what has 
been done. In addition to finding out whether the 
allotted tasks have been completed, the recitation gives 
an opportunity to learn whether the assignment was 
adequate. If pupils reveal a misunderstanding of 
what they were told to do, it is a reflection on the 
assignment. If they come to the recitation in a half- 
preparer! state, they were asked to do too much, were 
not told definitely what to do, or were not prepared 
to do it by the preceding work. There may be excep- 
tions to this classification, but a situation of this sort 
indicates something in need of readjustment. In these 
various ways this part of the formal class period acts 
M a check on the assignment. 

Hrirnr; teachers seem to think that the function of the 
recitation that has just been discussed is the only one. 
Day after day the entire period is spent in checking 
up to Hfjo that the pupils have their lessons. Some- 
tiines, to be sure, the teacher is hard pressed to fill in 
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the time in this way, but it is done in some manner. 
Teachere in all subjects are ofiFenders along this line. 
The mathematics teacher asks the pupils to recite on 
the problems thej' have studied at home; the Latin 
teacher does nothing but send the class over the twenty 
lines of C^sar that constituted the study lesson, secur- 
ing details of translation ; the geography teacher asks 
questions that require no other answer than the words 
found in the text. Furthermore, many of our present- 
day text^books Jn the public fichools are so rich in 
content that the teacher has a hard time to teach theiti 
without going into detail in this way. Such work, how- 
ever, neglects one of the most important purposes of 
the recitation — that of organizing the lesson content. 

2. A time to organize the lesson content — The 
recitation offers the best time for this. Nothing seems 
to surpass group gatherings for sane thinking, where 
mind responds to mind and opinions are exchanged 
freely. When led by a skilful teacher, the class-room 
is an admirable place for the organization of the lesson 
content in this way. Problems are raised, and each 
pupil offers his bit to the final solution. In this think- 
ing, however, it is possible for the teacher to do too 
much of the work. The pupils must have a chance 
to ^are in it, and the thought movement must be slow 
eoougli to adapt itself to their immaturity. Further, 

r the lesson must be logically organized and connected 
fnritb other material if it is to be remembered well. 

3. Introduction of new materials. — In addition to 
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the two preceding uses, the recitation offers an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of new materials. Ideas 
contributed by the teacher or pupils always have an 
added interest in the personality of the one who offers 
them. Many times the text-book is not designed per- 
fectly for the needs of the particular school in which 
it is used. In such cases supplementary materials are 
very helpful. When pupils are the contributors, the 
pleasure they get out of the situation often is more 
valuable than what is offered. Materials offered by 
the pupils may need ampHfication or correction, and 
the recitation offers a chance to do this. 



B. Forms of the Recitation. 

I. Mere reproduction.— When the first function of 
the recitation is much emphasized, the form that 
results is usually nothing but the reproduction of 
the text-book. Sometimes this is a verbatim, word- 
for-word reproduction. At other times it is an un- 
organized account of the lesson. It hardly seems 
conceivable that, under present teaching conditions, 
children would be asked to memorize the exact words 
of the geography, history, or physiology text; yet the 
writer has known of teachers who, in recent years, have 
taught in this way in rural schools. It was the pre- 
vailing method of one hundred years ago, but is so 
wasteful that it ought to have been abandoned long 
ago. The unorganized reproduction in the pupils' own 
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words is quite an advance over the verbatim form, but 
it is rather inadequate. 

2. Topical. — The topic^ recitation is a marked im- 
provement over the preceding form. It gives the 
opportunity for a logical organization of the lesson 
materials, which is wanting in a purely reproduptive 
recitation. This is true especially when the outline 
followed is the product of the effort of the teacher and 
pupils. When the recitation does nothing but repro- 
lucje the list of topics given in the text, it is of less 
faerit. In any of its degrees of perfection, however, 
tlib recitation form always emphasizes organization, 
and that is a point of much merit. 
In the topical recitation an outline must be prepared 
sforehand. The recitation then may be conducted 
' referring to the outline for topics. When a group 
of pupils is assigned the task of preparing the outline 
for the next day's recitation in their study period, it 
^Jias been found to provide them with valuable training. 
^Vhe plan is sometimes used as follows: When a satis- 
^Bnctory outline has been formed by the pupils and 
approved by the teacher, it is copied on the blackboard 
in the recitation-room where it may be used. By 
apportioning the task of making the outlines among 
■different groups, the spirit of rivalry and competition 
^Bends to enliven the work. lAirther, the pupils learn 
^Uie value of cooperating with one another. As has 
been su^ested, these outlines are the basis of the reci- 
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tationa When the dass is called for the r^ular work, 
the teacher requests a pupil to take the first topic 
If this pupil completes it satisfactorily, another takes 
up the next. If the work is not what was expected, 
teacher and class supplement it before proceeding to 
the next topic. After a few weeks of this work pupils 
learn the value and the method of organizing lesson 
facts. 

3. Question and answer. — ^When the recitation is 
Cf^nJucted by question-and-answer methods, its possi- 
l ilitit^ are limited only by the lesson material and the 
ingenuity of the teacher. In quality this form of reci- 
tatit»n varies from the very best to the most mediocre. 
Its degree of excellence depends almost entirely upon 
the phrasing and distribution of the questions. To 
handle this work satisfactorily a teacher must think 
rapidly and clearly. These qualities are inborn to a 
large extent. Hence it will be true alwajrs that ideal 
^lues^tionuig will be found rarely in the complicated 
s^ituations of the class-room, with its many rapid 
thvHiglit changes. A number of the features of 
quei«tioniiig frequently become habits with teachers. 
Therefore it will be profitable to dwell at some length 
uiHMi the various phases of questioning in order that 
tlie right habits may be initiated by those teachers who 
retil this chapter and who wish to form them. 

(t. Purpose of questions: In the ordinary activities 
f life, ptvpl^ usually ask questions to secure informal 
vnu In most cases this requires only the simplest 




Tjgative sentences. How far is it to B? Which 
I leads to the bridge? How much is this calico a 
Do you think it will rain? ^Tiere is my rain- 
These are typical of the questions of every-day 
In the school-room, however, in addition to such 
nple questions as seek information, teachers use 
Inought-provoking types. In fact, the main purpose 
of the question in the recitation should be to provoke 
thought or to raise a problem. The trouble with the 
mwe information-getting form is that no one is really 
interested in the answer contained in the text-book, 
for nearly every one knows it. One of the main auna 
of the question-and -answer recitation is to stimulate 
interest and bring about a new organization of the 
lesGon facts. 

b. Social nature of the recitation: In contrast to 
the questions of private life, which are addressed 
usually to one person, the questions of the class-roora 
are addressed to a group. Tlie good question provokes 
thought effort on the part of every member of the class. 
In other words, in the school-room questions are social, 
while in private life they are individualistic. Outside 
of the class-room, when one person has not been talking 
to another and desires his attention, he always prefixes 
his name to the question. In the school-room, the 
social nature of the process requires that the name 
come last. If the questioning of the school-room ia 
to realize this social ideal, it can never be conducted 
is a routine order, where the pupils know before the 
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question is asked who is to give the answer. Asking 
questions in a fixed order often results in lifeless recit- 
ing, with the pupils preparing lessons only when they 
think they are scheduled to recite. 

c. Form of questions: Tlie older books on question- 
ing sometimes said, "Never use questions that can be 
answered by 'yes' or 'no' " ; but such a rule is arbitrary. 
Sometimes a question that demands a definite affirma- 
tive or negative answer may be used very effectively. 
It commits the pupils to a point of view, which they 
may be called upon to defend later. The indiscrim- 
inate use of leading and "yes" and "no" questions that 
are not followed up with analyzing questions leads to 
guessing. This is to be condemned aa a general 
practice. 

The question must have a form that will bring about 
the thought development at which the teacher aims. 
It must be framed to meet the particular class situation 
in which it is used. This is true especially of the 
simple questions that round out the thought of the 
pupils' responses when they are deficient. Pupils 
often can answer the questions more easily if a few 
introductory remarks are made by the teacher as a 
setting for the question. In doing this, however, the 
teacher should avoid the form in which the question 
is appended at the end of a lengthy declarative state- 
ment; as, "Having examined the dandelion floret under 
the microscope, what did you find?" Teachers who 
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have difficulty in asking questions will find it helpful 
to write out a few main questions when they prepare 
the day's work. An outline of the lesson is another 
aid to effective questioning, 

d. Number of questions: Some teachers aak too 
many detailed questions. They deal with petty facta 
all of the time, and never touch the important things. 
WTiere a lesson is on material arranged in topical form 
in the text-book, there need be but one real question for 
each topic. The number of questions that should be 
used depends upon the kind of lesson being taught, and 
no arbitrary regulation can be laiil down for all situa- 
tions. The tendency of most untrained teachers is to 
use too many questions. It is difficult to get the pupils 
to recite at length at first, but they soon learn to do it. 
Pupils usually try to give the teacher what slie wants, 
unless what is desired is entirely beyond their abihties, 

td if a teacher persists in requesting topical recita- 
ms she will get them in time, 

e. Characteristics of good questions: A well known 
writer on the technique of teaching gives the following 
as some of the characteristics of good questions : 
"1. Questions should call up associated facts. 2. They 
should not be ends in themselves, but should carry the 
thought forward. 3. They should not be so indefinite 
as to permit of guesswork. 4. They should be inter- 
rogative in form, not declarative in all but the final 

6. They should bring out the subject-matter in 
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the order of dependence, or logical relationship, if such 
exists." ^ These points sum up most of the charac- 
teristics of good questions, especially when considered 
in the light of the preceding discussion. 

/. Distribution of questions: The questions should 
be distributed among all the pupils of the clas.s. It is 
seldom a good plan to call upon one part of the class 
so frequently as to nf^lect the rest. The pupils at 
the edge of the class are liable to be neglected by some 
teachers. Others have a tendency to overlook those 
in the back or the front of the room. Wlienever a 
teacher discovers a tendency of this nature and realizes 
that some of the pupils are being neglected, it is well 
for her to adopt some device that will remedy the evil. 

Although the questions should be distributed 
throughout the class, this distribution should not be 
indiscriminate. Attention must be given to indi- 
vidual differences, and questions should be within the 
capabilities of the pupils called upon to answer them. 
Further, racmorj' questions may be answered quickly, 
but thought questions demand much time. Sometimes 
recitations are conducted so rapidly that only about 
one fifth of tiie pupils really have time to tiiink out 
the answers. Teachers must allow time enough for 
adequate answers, but must not delay the whole class 
unreasonably while the slow pupil takes time to think 
out his reply. There is a happy medium. 

g. Pupil answers: Teachers must require the pupils 

'Lida B. Earliart, Typea o/ Teaching, p. 100. 
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I) attempt to answer the questions that they ask. 
r^upils enjoy getting the teacher off the lesson topic, 
when permitted to do so. Teachers who have this 
^ftiUng are sometimes led astray systematically by their 
This situation is entirely under the teacher's 
ffitrol, and is checked readily by demanding answers 
tBt stick to the topics under discussion. Pupils who 
itematically "bluff" do so because the teacher is 
eived thereby, or appears to be. 
Teachers must not get into the habit of undue com- 
adation of pupil answers. A simple "Yes" or 
Dod" is all that the average reply should evoke, 
en the most meritorious answer need not be com- 
nded especially, because the knowledge that they 
fe answered difficult questions correctly is reward 
pugji for most pupils. The silent admiration of 
mates is often more effective as commendation 
1 anything the teacher may say. In like manner, 
proof should be used but sparingly. It is so easy 
' to overdo this that it is safe to say that nine tenths 
of tJie pupils should never have any serious reproof. 
The fact that their answers are incorrect is enough. 
If praise is overdone, it does not seem to do much 
Iiann to the pupils, though it tends to lessen the 
influence of the teacher; but too much censuring is 
disastrous, because it arouses enmity and develops 
*^ tagonisra. 

The teacher should never form the habit of repeating 
pupil answers. There are times when it may be neces- 
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lary to repeat ibe aamtBa Cor tmpham, or to make 
tiwte in X ifitfaat part of the rofxn hear; but each 
repetatkie Aadid be a eoBsdoas act of tbe teacher, and 
not the remh of habit. Ndther is H m good plan to 
make a practice of repeatnig qncstioas lor popils wboi 
iaSi to catch them. 

4. PitpiX rgwrt s . — ^Tbe fourth form of the recitation 
tbat vill be considered is that in which the time ts 
occupied irith pupil reports. Id history, geography, 
literature, and some of the other subjects, occasions 
frequently arise wheo 5upplementar>- information is 
desired. When suitable sources are available, the 
pupils may bring this material to class in individual 
reports. ThCTC are a number of advantages and dis- 
advantages in such recitations. 

Pupil reports are always motivated. The fact that 
a pupil brings to class information that no one else 
knows gives him a real incentive for good work. When 
every one knows what is recited, there is Utile inl«-est 
in what is said ; but when the facts are entirely new, 
attention is spontaneous. Pupil reports enrich the 
lesaon without much extra work on the part of the 
teacher. It is mucb less fatiguing for the teacher to 
supervise pupil reports than it is for her to gather the 
material and present it herself- The teacher must not 
allow the reports to be unsupervised, however, for they 
need careful attention. As far as possible, the teacher 
should be able to supplement the recitations at every 

ge. The best work will be secured when the teacher 
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is SO well prepared that ahe can give the reports better 
than the pupils, if necessary. This thorough prepara- 
tion will command respect, which will be reflected in 
[high grade of pupil work. 
Pupil reports tend to review things that have been 
inted earlier. The partly familiar facts are pre- 
ted in a new light. Pupil reports are of value, also, 
furnishing another point of view from which to 
etrrmine the capabilities of the class members. When 
pupils stand before their fellows, they go through a 
different test from that of the ordinary recitation, 
idividual differences become more noticeable. Some- 
les such work reveals pupils who are unusually 
capable but who do not measure up to their possi- 
bilities in the ordinary work. In other cases, the worlc 
before the class may explain why poor work is done 
even' day, why the pupil never does well in examina- 
tions or in anything else. 

The chief drawback to pupil reports is that they 
often lack the proper organization to make them very 
effective. The materials are presented in a way that 
leaves nothing clear. The reports should be carefully 
organized beforehand. Often it is time well spent for 
the teacher to consult the pupils before class and go 
over the outlines and the recitations with them. When 
the reports are given, the remainder of the class should 
have a copy of the outline for reference and should take 
notes upon what is given. At its close they should 
encouraged to ask questions until all difficulties have 
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disftcpeared. Pupils zive dom attrition to reports if 
die7 3r» called apca ^ ere a sonmuuy of them. 

CIcselj Riased 'ro pupil reports is die fKBCtioe of 
sieccruizi^ pTCiia uo ^riu in fists <^ unanswered 
riestLcns m ±e lessen. These fornix the materials 
f'lr Tol-^acie iiscnmccs. Pupils develop skill nq)idly 
jf^ff & Iiziie cractice in this work. 



C CtABTKr^fraticf *if the Gccd Recitation. 

Tz.e 'r ef !n:ir3«!t2risde cf food recitations is the 

oreseni* :f ^iniizfi^irrtriifrg acthrities. Whenever 
A r£±l "iciiii": itpr^iccrrer,^ 3 present the pupils will 
re zi'crisr*!*! 7: =er2*^ 'iis cc&iition of affairs it 
7 : : ::se fwcrt»?r«i:ary narerials when they 



jT^ rt2r±:fi!ii t: tiie j=sb:c. A rea«iy use of good 
5U7ci=3Si-ir7 fjur3. zi :?:ct-ai* scLfciccts eqiedally, 
±Iti7? iiis sesu *;-: ri** r«ci:it:ii:ii itrd is very helpfuL 
"Hie r^oi r^rni'^i-ii, zuirr^nnr^r. s not a pure form 
ij iis been izAlT^ei zi rie prqcfriing pages. The 
ELiii^rtiis ±i: IT? ;!:T«rei ii ±je cLsas period often do 
net feed tbacaeiT^s :-: :ce fjrz. The skilfiil teadier 
win use a irii:.^r^ :: :ibr f:r=s i5 they fit the subject- 
matter. Tis s zrx ^spsidaLj •^i.-ai the various Bpe- 
eial lesBQB fcrc=& w^'it it? i^scrsagei in later chapters^ 
ive taken into SMCcni. The ba^z ihat a teacher has 
tsed nothing hai the :cc5al f :cri cr the question-and- 
iJBsw^er form of retna^-c in a 5>eri:«i fe no reason for 
^yingr that die has ijce the h^est grade of work. 
t mi^t have been bett^ tc ccdiod the two. In any 
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case, it is well for the teacher to know which form is 
being used. 

Another important characteristic of the good recita- 
tion is that it checks up all points assigned to the 
pupils for which they ought to be held definitely 
responsible. This phase is essential to the recitation, 

III. Special Teaching Forms. 

The uses of the formal class period that have been 
described thus far are about all that are found in the 
work done by many teachers. The artists of the pro- 
fession, however, use special teaching forms, which are 
more certain to secure the various outcomes of teaching 
that have been analyzed in the preceding chapter. Id 
using these forms the teacher breaks away from the 
text-book or syllabus, and reorganizes the materials so 
that they may be presented more effectively. Some of 
these teaching forms might easily be regarded as varia- 
tions of some of the recitation forms, but it is better 
to consider them from the point of view of the out- 
comes that they secure. They all take the time o: the 
formal class period, sometimes monopoliziug both reci- 
tation and assignment. They have been enumerated 
briefly at the close of the preceding chapter, and will 
be presented in detail on the following pages. 

SUMMARY 

The formal class period usually is divided into the 
lesson assignment and the recitation. The lesson as- 
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signment should tell the pupils just what they are to 
do, how they should do it, and why it is necessary. 
The assignment may be made at any time in the class 
period, but should not be made so late that it is hurried. 
Enough time should be given to it to do it properly. 
The method depends upon the lesson subject-matter. 

The recitation should check up on the assignment at 
all necessary points, should help to organize the lesson 
content, and should introduce and evaluate new ma- 
terial. The merely reproductive form of the recitation 
has the least value. The topical form is good for 
certain kinds of subject-matter. The question-and- 
answer recitation is the best, when properly conducted. 

Questions are intended to provoke thought in the 
class-room. They are addressed to a group, and must 
be formed and distributed with this in mind. The 
form of the question must be determined by the setting 
in the class, though a few forms should be avoided 
as far as possible. The number of questions to be used 
is determined also by the class setting. Questions 
should be so distributed that they will reach all the 
class. The answers of the pupils should be pertinent 
to the questions, and sliould not be repeated habitually 
by the teaclier. 

When the recitation takes the form of pupil reports, 
it makes use of the motivation that is present when 
a pupil has something new to give to his fellows. 
Pupil reports often are unorganized and fail to be 
effective. 
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The good recitation is characterized by the presence 
of thou^t-orgauizing activities. It often is not a 
pure form, but combines several fonns. 



Suggested Readings 

Bagley, W. C. The Educative Process. Chapter 
XXI. A clear presentation of the assignment and 
the recitation in their various aspects. 

Burnett, T. J. The Essentials of Teaching. Pp. 
107-117. A good exposition on the use of the ques- 
tion as a teaching aid. 

Chabtebs, W. W. Metliods of Teaching. Chapter 
XVIII. A good chapter on the use of questions. 

E.uiH.utT, LiDA B. Types of Teaching. Chapter IX. 
A complete presentation of the recitation and its 
various forms. 

HAK\'Er, N. A. Principles of Teaching. Chapters 
XIV and XV. A readable discussion of the various 
phases of the recitation. 
I Strayeb, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapters X 
and XI. Some good suggestions are given, 
which should be of help in questioning and in con- 
ducting recitations. 

Exercises 

1. Prepare assignments for lessons in different school 
subjects, and include the three essentials of a 
good assignment: what, how, and why 
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In what lessons or school subjects have you had, 
or do you think you would have, difficulty in 
providing good motivation? 

When might it be necessary to make the assign- 
ment at the close of the class period? 

When may the assignment be very brief? 

Wlien could a teacher expect the class to reproduce 
the exact words of the book? 

How can you tell whether a pupil understands 
what he recites, when he gives the words of the 
book? 

Wliat is the behavior of a class when the teacher 
is conducting the recitation in a way that 
organizes the thought of the lesson? What 
activities are present and what absent? 

Visit class-rooms and note the forms of the reci- 
tation that predominate under different con- 
ditions. 

Write out a list of ten questions that could be used 
as thought-organizing questions in teaching a 
lesson. 

Visit class-rooms, and record as many questions 
that the teachers use as you can. Notice any 
bad habits that the teacher may have. Clasafy 
the questions after your visit is completed. 

How can the pupils be induced to recite to the 
other members of the class instead of to the 
teacher? 
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12. What reasons can you suggest for dull and un- 

int^'esting recitations? 

13. When is it necessary for a teacher to ask questions 

that deal with the minute details? 

14. When is it most valuable to use topical questions? 




CHAPTER VI 

IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE 

The most important task that confronts the teache=«3r 
m the junior and senior high schools is the problei^^BCk 
of presenting knowledge in such a way that the pupils^-Ss 
actually acquire it. There are fundamental habits 
be established, and feelings and emotions to be im — 
parted; but the pupils spend more time in 
facts and other forms of knowledge than in all 
activities put together. This is a reason why the^^-O 
knowledge phase of teaching is considered so essential. 
It is the reason, too, why in the past teaching 

been primarily a purely intellectual process. Knowl J- 

edge is imparted to most pupils if it is merely kept:^ ^t 
before them systematically. This explains why 
have been so successful in acquiring information in th< 
past. Although most teachers knew little or nothi 
about the fine points of the educative process a fei 
years ago, this deficiency did not prevent their eSort^mmOS 
from being fairly successful. By keeping the informa — ^.m^ 
tion before their pupils they secured very gratifyin^K * 

results. 

In contrast to this empirical methodi it has 
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lown many times that an organizatioQ of knowledge 
"which is based on the laws of the mental development 
of the child — an application of the fine points of 
teaching — is more effective. Of course, it takes a cer- 
tain mental alertness to be able to present information 
in these artistic ways. Because of this, some people 
are limited in their teaching efforts mauily to keeping 
the information before their pupils. This does not 
mean that the teachers who are more capable should 
not become skilled in the finer points of the technique 
of teaching. Some educators have been confused on 
this point, and have failed to see the value of these 
special teaching methods because they, or some of tJieir 
studeots, never learned to use them. These artistic 
methods are of value, and some of them are not very 
difficult. The simplest methoi.1 fur imparting knowl- 
edge — type studies— will be considered first. 

I. Ttpe Studies. 
^L Nature o/. 

■ When a teacher makes use of the type-study method 
Mjf imparting knowledge, a typical case of the thing to 
be studied is taken for a detailed examination. Con- 
tent studies, such as history, geography, physiology, 
and the sciences, lend themselves best to this method. 
A geographical illustration will be most serviceable in 
showing its application. If the class were studying the 
transportation systems of the United States, one of 
the main trunk-hnes of the country might be selected 
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as typ'cal of great railroads. The class would study 
the rolling stock — the engines, and the freight-, pas- 
senger-, sleeping-, and dining-cars; the road-bed, with 
its tracks, ties, and rock ballast; the safety provisions 
of signals and watchmen ; the army of men that b 
needed in the movement of trains and the upkeep of 
the various parts of the system ; going into detail until 
the term railroad system was most meaningful. When 
possible, visits would be made to the railroad tracks, 
yards, shops, and offices. Pictures would be shown to 
make remote things clear, and maps and drawings 
might be used also. Every device would be employed 
to make one big idea clear. Then, in later study, 
reference could be made, as occasion arose, to this type, 
thus making it possible to explain how other railroads 
differ. 

B. Outcomes. 
As can be seen readily, the outcomes of this lesson 

will be very rich concepts. The term railroad system 
will be most meaningful. Around this central idea will 
be many facts of less importance in various stages of 
organization and clearness. 

C. Strength of the Type-Study Method. 

The strongest point of the type-study method is ita 
simplicity. Nearly every person who enters the 
school-room to direct the work is keen enough to select 
a type and present the materials related to it. Thos^ 
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who are not probably ought not to teach. The ten- 
dency to emphasize details, characteristic of this 
method of teaching, always ninkes the work concrete, 
and interest Is usually very good. Studying one thing 
in detail is the way most of us learn in ordinary Ufe, 
and from that point of view the method is psycho- 
logical. For that matter, educators often have advo- 
cated that we return to such intensive study in our 
schools. Under the present conditions of many items 
superficially treated, it might prove of much value to 
do 80. 

This method depends for Its success, in the main, 
upon the organization of subject-matter. This fact 
has been used in the past as a basis for the construction 
of text-books. Histories, geographies, zoologies, and 
botanies have been prepared from this point of view, 
and have done much to enrich the school-room curric- 
ulum. The intensive treatment of type topics that 
is needed tends to make such books too detailed, how- 
ever, and in the hands of untrained teachers they are 
not very successful. The fact that different teachers 
will choose different types for study makes it necessary 
for the text-book-makers to include several types of 
many things. Unless many details are included, these 
books need much supplementing. If enough are pre- 
sented, the books are somewhat unwieldy. In subjects 
where definite types have been adopted widely, the 
^study arrangement is a very helpful point of 
|riew from which to organize books. 
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D- Weaknesses. 

The type-study method is sometimes attacked from 
the logical point of view by saying that in this plan 
of teaching children form generahzations from one 
example, and thus tend to form hasty conclusions. 
These critics insist that this method is intended pri- 
marily for the enrichment of ideas, not for the develop- 
ment of generalizations. However, if the work ia 
guided by a skilful teacher, there is little more danger 
of flighty conclusions from this teaching form than 
from others. Although only one example is in the 
foreground of the class's attention, many others are 
in past experience, and influence thought. Whenever 
pupils have no related past experience, there is little 
organizing or classifying done in their minds, under any 
teaching method. 

A real difficulty in using this method in many schools 
is the lack of suitable supplementary material, To be 
most serviceable, an extensive hbrary, accessible both 
to teachers and pupils, is needed. Much help may be 
obtained from the National Geographic Magazine, 
The MeiitoT, and similar periodicals; but these are not 
always at hand. 

This method is limited for its success by the types ' 
chosen for study. Sometimes the teachers choose poor 
types, and the conclusions consequently are not 
much value. Familiarity with this form of teaching 
will enable those using it to select types suited to the 
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ethod. Another limitation that should be noted is 
hat type-study methotls are of ho value in those sub- 
jects and phases of subjects where. a, rieh content is 
lacking. Such topics do not give knowli^dge outcomes, 
Bpid other teaching methods should be used. 



^I. Exposition. 

The second method of imparting knowledge that will 
be considered is exposition, or telling. This form of 
teaching is the dominant form in the lower grades and 
in the college. In the last six grades of the public 
school this method is somewhat in ill repute, because 
those who have applied it have tried to use a college 
style. In the primary room the teacher tells the chil- 
dren many things that they remember. She selects 
things fitted to the immaturity of the children — ^storics, 
bits of information, and the like. That is the reason 
for her success. In college the teacher is interested in 
a logical organization of his materials and is a master 
of the details. His students are mature enough to 
grasp the logical arrangement, and there are so many 
details that they are interested easily. When the high- 
school teacher tries to boil down the logical organiza- 
tion of the subject, and omits most of the details, it is 
oo wonder that the pupils are bored and fail to respond. 
Fundamentally, however, there is no reason why the 
expository method can not be adapted to teaching in 
the high school. All that is needed to make this form 
useful is a selection of materials suited to the pupils 
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and the obeervaoce of a few of the principles of 
expository presentation. 

A. When .toVse Expoeition. 

Thw^are many occasions in the average class period 
whep-a bit of pertinent information is needed to round 
; out the point before the class. This is the time for 
the teacher to use this form of teaching. Some 
teachers get so thoroughly in the habit of eliciting 
everything from the class by questioning that they 
never think of the possibility of anything else. Some- 
times much time can be saved in teaching by a little 
telling on the part of the teacher. In the schools of 
France and Germany this form of instruction is relied 
upon mainly. If it can be the main method of the 
foreign teacher, it must have some mmt — enou^, at 
least, for an occasional use in the more advanced 
grades of the American public school. It seems pos- 
sible to use this form freely, when the pupils do not 
have the information and it is not worth while for 
them to hunt for it in a study lesson. If the teacher 
knows the facts, the best thing to be done is for her 
to tell them in a way that the pupils can comprehend. 
To do this is to impart knowledge effectively. 

B. Technique of Expository Teaching. 

Assuming that the teacher wishes to do a somewhat 
extended bit of expository teaching covering five min- 
utes or more, the work may be divided into several 
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steps. The principles that make this work effective 
will be serviceable in less extended applications of this 
method of teaching. These steps may be condensed 
or omitted at times, but the thought movement must 
be complete. 

I. Approach. — Before an attempt is made to pre- 
sent the new material, it is necessary that the minds 
of the pupils be prepared for it. The usual method 
of doing this is to recall the related experiences of the 
pupils in such a manner as to put them in the proper 
frame of mind. The approach should aim to give the 
teacher and pupils a common mental background. 
Ambiguity results where this is not done. Thus, if 
the teacher wished to tell the pupils about the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, and the term banks had the 
common meaning of a place where money is kept, the 
lesson would not make much progress until this diffi- 
culty was removed. Other illustrations are furnished 
by the school-room jokes so often found in newspapers 
and magazines. This lack of a common mental back- 
ground is tlie reason for many failures when teachers 
attempt to make interesting additions to the lesson. 

The approach should end by placing the point to be 
explained clearly before the pupils. This clarity must 
be such that there is a real desire to know more. In 
other words, there must be a lesson aim. The fact that 
an aim is present, however, need not lead to a formal 
statement of it, such as has characterized teaching . 
^^occasionally in the past. This lesson aim should be 

I I 
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felt as a Deed by the pupils, and no amoitnt of formal 
phrasing alone will bring this rrsult WTien tcachen 
first were trained to make statements of their lesson 
aims, they sometimes went to extremes to secure them. 
Thus, it is said that in the^ schools it was a commcm 
practice for the student -teacher, for the want of any- 
thing better when this stage was reached, to say, "Now, 
diildren, our lesson aim is to see what comes nrart." 

A good plan for scouring the proper pupil attitude 
toward the new knowledge that is to be presented has 
been called, figuratively, creating a vacuum. By this 
is meant cultivating mental attitudes that are so ready 
for the assimilation of new knowledge that no special 
effort is required to impart it The way this can be 
done may be illustrated by the manner in which a 
group of pupils was stimulated to want to learn short 
division. This phase of arithmetic had been neglected 
somewhat in the fifth grade that furnished the illus- 
tration, and the super\'isor thought she would help 
matters along by creating a desire to know how to 
do it. 

The plan used was this: Lists containing short prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and short 
division were prepared, which were presented to the 
pupils on successive days in ten-minute periods just 
before recess. The pupils knew how to do the first 
three fundament-al operations, but had never learned 
^ort diviaon. The papers were marked and returned 
X) the pupils each day before the day's session closed. 
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On the first Hay only one or two pupils showed much 
interest in short division. On the second day these 
had learned how to do the work and solved their 
problems con-ectly. Others then began to want to 
know how to do these problems. On the third day 
the supervisor and the teacher in charge were almost 
overwhelmed in their leisure periods with requests 
from the pupils who wanted to be shown the secret of 
"carrying," so as to get the correct answer. 

This is an example of the development of definite 
aims. The principle employed is to allow the pupils 
to attempt to do something they think they can do, 
but for which, in reality, they are unprepared. The 
pupils may think they can spell correctly, write gram- 
matically, or do some other task as it should be done, 
but an actual trial will convince them of the contrary. 
In class situations of another sort the vacuum may 
be created by proposing solutions for problems, or try- 
ing solutions proposed, which will not prove satis- 
factory when tried. 

In preparing for new information, the teaching 
should be positive, not negative. This means that 
nothing should be taught that must be unlearned later. 
The device, in reality, is incompleteness. A part of 
the complete result should be given, so that the whole 
may be sought later. Thus, the way for a technical 
term may be prepared by using a long, cumbersome 
phrase that is full of meaning. 

, Presentation. — a. Presentation proper: When 



fcv^;^; :iu% v,i;jit 'A -^li^, z^r-jji, «** -& :^a»^ 5-r «i>e real 
vy/^i/rj >MAJi«; x -uj*^ jrwanjcaiiL jrcper. There 
tf % ^0ft*s\^ inutsafig^ 'sslos: "njr^ "zsu^ "osuaur in liie pre- 
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Tr>t viffx/: it ±^ "^^ pcc.1 -sEtfier eooskkntioK^ 
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Ui i/;;fA '.f v->v- Is ^>K rmie pwi for a teacfa^K' 
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a uniuUiT of |:yiiiit£ that are already a part of the mecB. — 
1^1 i'j\n\\fU\t'Xii of the pupils, and bring in the new it< 
idu^r a ''therefore/' is it certain that the teadier an. 
jiUIiilH are ihirikirK? tr^gether. 

The third principle is that expounding means 
pH'tiriK arid explaining. It is not merely the 
tion of fjurlH, but their connections, that should 
ririphaHizerl. The facts themselves are often of i 
portanc^e only as they give meaning to the principl^^ 
Um7 HUpport. 

Thn fourth principle is that there should be i^^ 
i^rni'itf^cincnt of materials that will present small uni- ts 

firnt. These then are combined into larger ones. Th is 

plan of loKi<-«l arrangement permits pauses or breal 
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5 spaces at the end of the larger units. Time must 
i given for the ideas presented to set or be fixed in 
ineniory, for it is one of the fundamental laws of 
ychology that the brain cells need time to assimilate 
experience if they are to retain it. If things are 
presented too rapidly, each new experience seems to 
obliterate the preceding, and nothing is remembered 
clearly. This implies, then, that the teacher must not 
go too rapidly in the presentation, but must give time 
Ifor the minds of the pupils to work properly. 
B Expository teaching is much more effective if some 
ftf the conventional aids to exposition are used. The 
nnost common ones are analogies, stories, and illus- 
■trations. Each has its merits and shortcomings. The 
skilled teacher avails herself of those that meet her 
needs, and thus makes her teaching more realistic. 
Analogies are very useful at times when the other 
■■ids are not available. They are of especial service in 
■Soaking more concrete the abstract facts of experience. 
Often the easiest way to make actions or qualities clear 
is to point out their resemblance to those tliat are 
known. Analogies, however, are not always depend- 
able. They may imply more than is intended, and 
again they may fall short of the predetermined goal. 
Teachers should never use analogies so frequently that 
they can not find good ones. False analogies are worse 
than none, for they mislead. 

The story also is valuable in the hands of the skilled 
teacher. It may be used to communicate facts that 
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could not be imparted readily alone. There is a 
thread of interest in the good story, where the right 
sort of characters are portrayed, which makes it almost 
as good as actual blood-and-bone individuals. Further, 
the stor^' permits the desired facts to be manipulated 
in a manner tliat will make them stand out more 
prominently than they do in real life. 

In addition to imparting knowledge, the story may 
be used to incite to action or to suggest general prin- 
ciples that may control action. This is one of the 
places where expository- teaching connects up with 
moral education. Unless the story is wel! selected, it 
may fail to attain the desired goal because the inci- 
dental things obscure the facts or principks that are 
intended to be tau^t. In using stones the teaches- 
must allow them to do the teaching. It never pays 
to moraUze or to put a moral al the end. Children 
of the present react to these just as we did when we 
were children. When we came to the moral at the 
end. we skipped to the next stocj'- 

Illustrations are of no value except as they impart 
infonnatitui. This information must be intrinac in 
them. This pcunt b obvious and need not be elab* 
orated. 

Illustrations «re of many sorts. IVee vaiy from 
tha actual objects UDtJer disnisBaoo to the merest ste^ 
ton suiQEvstioo of them. VTben Ute real object can be 
bcvct^t mto the xiwol-roDiu. aod is of such a siie 
as to be TtsUile to all in the dass. it ia best to use it. 
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I When objects are very large, very small, or very com- 
plicated, it is sometimes better to use models. Thus, 
^ model of an Atlantic passenger liner or of the eye 
of a fly will be more serviceable than the real thing. 
The various parts are made more intelligible by the 
decrease or increase in size. 

Teachers often do not have access to models. Under 
these circumstances they may use pictures or some of 
the related forms of illustration. Pictures, especially 

iwhen reproduced on a large scale by the stereopticon 
DT reflectoscope, are very serviceable. Children are so 
psed to looking at them that they find little difficulty 
In interpreting them because of their artificial nature. 
jpictorial illustrations range in kind from actual photo- 
graphic reproductions to the simplest diagrams. Some- 
times a conventionalized form is better than the actual 
photograph, because it reveals the significant features 
better. The same is true of the diagram. 

Diagrams are very useful because they often are 

■constructed easily. At times the teacher may sketch 
diagrams on the blackboard while talking. To do this 
It is not necessary for her to be an artist. The simplest 
lines and crudest diagrams are often very effective in 
the class-room. Teachers should use the blackboard 
frerfy in exposition. It is very effective as a means 
for holding the wavering attention of the pupils. 

Closely related to diagrams are outlines and sum- 
maries. These tend to put related things together 
before the pupils, so aa to make them more objective. 
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b. Summary : After the teacher has given all of the 
new material that comes in the presentation, and has 
used every device to make it clear, one thing more must 
be done before asking the pupils to take the last step 
in the lesson. The facts have been presented in much 
detail and sometimes with apparent digressions. Before 
leaving the point under discussion, it is well to go back 
to the aim set up in the approach and siunmarize the 
facts presented. This summary will set facts in their 
proper relations and will help much in making the 
presentation effective. Its neglect often will cause any 
extended effort at exposition to be lacking in value. 

3. Application. — ^The final step in the expository 
lesson is the application. One of the most effective 
tests of the success of a teacher's effort is the results 
secured when the pupils are asked to use what they 
have been taught. This problem is too complex for a 
brief discussion ; hence a detailed consideration will be 
found in a later chapter. If nothing better is desired, 
the teacher may use some form of test or examination 
as the step application. 

C. Value of Expository Teaching. 

The chief value of the expository method of teaching 
lies in its time-saving nature. It is much easier for 
the teacher to tell the pupils than for them to find it 
themselves, when they might have to hunt a long time 
for the information if they secured it first hand. Some 
pupils learn things very readily in this way. It is eoo- 
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nomical to tell them, because they remember in detail. 
They seem to be ear-minded, as it were, and learn 
more quickly when things are told to them than in any 
other way. Because of these pupils, exposition is a 
method that most teachers can use successfully at 
times. 

D. Defects of Expository Teaching. 

As might be inferred from the preceding paragraph, 
there are pupils for whom the method is httle suited. 
The thought movement is so rapid that they have 
great difhculty in following it. The result is that they 
soon lose the thread of things and, although they seem 
to comprehend what is said, they remember little of it. 
All has been lost in the multiplicity of details. There 
is not enough repetition to insure the permanence of 
the facts in their minds. 

Further, exposition is suited only for some kinds of 
subject-matter. Where the facts and details are rich 
and new, it is very serviceable: but where the pupils 
possess most of the materials, or can secure them read- 
ily, other methods are better adapted to bringing out 
relationships. In reality, the field in which the ex- 
pository lesson can be used in all its elaborate details 
is very limited. It can be used frequently, however, 
interspersed with some of the other teaching methods, 
especially the quest ion -and-answer recitation. Exposi- 
tion is by nature restricted to the informational phases 
of subject-matter. 
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SUUHARY 

The task of imparting information is the most im- 
portant one that confronts the teacher. It may be 
provided for by merely keeping the information before 
the pupib in book or other form. Better results are 
secured, however, by the use of one of the psychologi- 
cal methods. 

The type-study method is the simplest. Its out- 
comes are rich and varied concepts. It is a method 
that can be utilized by most teachers, and it lends 
itself to the presentation of subjects containing a rich 
content. Its success depends upon the selection of 
good types and the use of abundant supplementary 
materials. 

Tile expository form of teaching is a more complex 
method of imparting information, which can be used 
at limes in public-school work. The lesson should plan 
for a Kond approach, one that really prepares the pupils 
for nlint is to W presented. The presentation should 
(Vimect up the new materials with what the pupils 
nlrtvuly know. Il should use ideas that are intelligible 
to l\-iU\ pupils and teacher, and should emphasize both 
interpretatitMi and explanatiou. Analogies, stories, and 
ilhwlnntion* should he use*! freely to clarify the teach- 
m'» w»^K The pn'sentation proper sliould end in a 
»ut)mMr\'. Tlie exp>.^tory lesson is not complete until J 
*h* )>ut>Ua hsx-e applied (he information given. This 
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teaching process is very economical when the informa- 
fion can be presented easily by the teacher but can be 
obtained by the pupils only after much work. 



1 
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Exercises 

1. Select five topics from history that are suitable for 

type-stuiiy lessons. 

2. What are the subjects that are best suited to the 

teaching of type stuflies? 

3. Prepare a type-study lesson just as you would pre- 

sent it in class, imagining the main questions 
and answers that would be used. 

4. Prepare a list of ten topics that you think it would 

be expedient to teach by the expository method, 

5. Wliat subjects seem best suited to the use of expo- 

sition in teaching? 

6. Prepare five diagrams that are suitable for use in 

the class-room in expository work. 

7. Visit olass-rixmis. and note the extent to which 

teachers in general use the expository method. 
Note the good uses of analogies, stories, or illus- 
trations that are to be found. 

S, How ran tyiMSstudy or expository methods be used 
to supplenKMit the ordinary' text-book lesson? 

». IV|wre an rxpi>sitor>* lesson on a suitable topic, 
iismit as many of the suggestions given in the 
chiiptw ail art a\-ailabte. 
UX How rail the it-acher ascertain whether or not her 
ffr»*rt» ak»ns thi? line of expoeitory teaching are 
• sufwsi without wmiting until an exmminatioa 
iil^'tttotiUkelcfMr? 
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III. Inddction. 

The third method of imparting knowledge is what 
h known as induction, or the development lesson. 
This form of teaching was the first form to be studied 
carefully. It was the outgrowth of the early attempts 
to apply psychology to the teaching process, which 
Herbart and his followers sponsored. Because of this 
origin, it is often known as the Herbartian develop- 
ment lesson. It may properly be called a lesson, for it 

one of the most extensive and complete systems of 
ing technique that is employed by experts. 



J a one 

^Keach: 



A. When to Use the Inductive Lesson. 

The inductive method of teaching is in order in those 

Kms where simple and important generalizations 
to be imparted. It has been found that such are 
embered best if developed. In this connection it 
might be said that other kinds of generalizations, when 
important enough to be taught at all, should be pre- 
sented by exposition. The inductive lesson presup- 
poses a fund of facts at the command of the pupils, 
either in their memory storehouses or where they ca,n 
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find them easily during the study lesson. The outcome 
of thia teaching exercise is a generalization. This 
generalization may be in the form of a concept, a law, 
a principle, or a rule. Whenever a teacher wishes to 
be sure that she has taught one of these effectively, 
the best method is the inductive lesson. This lesson 
is an extremely logical one, and its complete success 
requires the clearest organization possible. 

B. Technique of the Inductive Lesson. 

The technique of this lesson has been worked out 
very carefully by the Herbartians. Although there are 
several versions of the lesson to be found in current 
works on teaching technique, in the main the lesson 
may be considered to have five steps. These steps may 
be covered in one class period, though the lesson lends 
itself very well to the arrangement wherein one or more 
study periods come between some of the steps. Conse- 
quently, the real inductive lesson need not be limited 
by the temporal restrictions of the class period. 

I. Preparation. — The first step in the inductive 
lesson is the preparation. This serves much the same 
purpose as the approach of the expository lesson, and 
the suggestions presented in that discussion apply here. 
In tJiis step the teacher endeavors to recall to the pupils 
such information on the subject as they may have. 
This information is handled in such a manner as to 
lead up to the statement of the aim. This is nothing 
but the question raised by the preparation. It can be 
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iswered best by the generalization that is developed 
by the lesson. In this phase of the lesson no attempt 
is made to introduce new material. 

Presentation. — This step is the one in which the 
upils collect the raw material that is to furnish the 
iCts for the lesson. With the aim set in the prepara- 
ion as a stimulus, the pupils sometimes may be set to 
writ gathering the materials in the study lesson. In 
iich a ease this step begins with an assignment. At 
her times the materials may be contributed by dif- 
•ent class members during the recitation. Where the 
generalization is to be formed from facts already a part 
of the mental equipment of the class, the complete 
set of facts need not be possessed by any one member 
of the class, but different ones may each make his own 
contribution. In this case the time will be spent in 
bringing out the different related items of infonnation 
that the various pupils possess. This step is complete 
when all the facts are before the class. 

The most important caution that the teacher must 
observe, in the presentation, is to make sure that 
enough facts or eases have been observed to make the 
lesson clear. When the materials are new but very 
wimnle. a few cases will suffice. On the other hand. 
^Hjien the things observed are complicated and diverse, 
^Bany more instances will be needed. There must be 
enough examples of the phenomenon in all of its 
aspects to make the later generalization sound. In 
»me cases the essential common characteristics are 
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obscured by irrelevant details. When this is true, it is 
necessary for the teacher to select carefully in order to 
secure the best and clearest examples possible. Much 
inductive teaching fails in the presentation because 
teachers select things for consideration that confuse 
instead of instruct. 

3. Comparison and abstraction. — Inductive think- 
ing usually is defined as reasoning from the particular 
to the general. Related items a, b, c, and d are exam- 
ined, and the common quaUty x is found to be present 
in all of them. The third step in the inductive lesson 
is devoted to this comparison. The various items have 
been presented to the class, and now tJiey must be 
scrutinized carefully to see whether they have any 
common qualities. Under the guidance of the teacher, 
the class thought is molded until all of the pupils have 
the fundamental abstractions. This phase is a very 
difficult one for the teacher to direct, because it de- 
mands the guidance of clear thinking under the stren- 
uous conditions of the class-room. Unless they are 
drawn in a perfectly logical manner, the comparisons 
tend to confuse the pupils instead of helping them. 
This is true, especially, if the teacher does too much of 
the thinking herself and forces the abstraction. The 
pupils must be allowed to do most of the work, 

4. Generalization.— When the pupils have made 
the comparisons and abstractions, they are ready to put 
the results of their thinking into a finished form. All 
that remains to be done is to put the generalization 
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^^bto words. Teachers often are in too much of a hurry 
^*»hen they come to this step. The pupils should be 
allowed and encouraged to give their own wordings. 
At times a very satisfactory plan is to allow several 
pupils to suggest phrasings for the generalization. 
They may be asked to defend the words they use, 
when there is a disagreement, and out of the resulting 
discussion a final wording may be selected. Only when 
the cla.ss has exhausted its interest in the situation, has 

tihe meaning, and is not making progress, should the 
teacher offer a finished phrasing for the generalization. 
EFhis may be compared then with the wording as found 
Id text-books or other authoritative sources. 
* 5. Application. — Logically, the inductive lesson has 
not been completed until the generalization has been 
applied by the pupils. Wliere the generalization is a 
^ule, such as some of the rules of arithmetic and of the 
her mathematical studies, the application is carried 
at in general on a sot of problems. This step, how- 
rer. is deductive reasoning, and the details of the 
ppUcation can be given better under the topic de- 
duction. 



Strength of Inductive Teachivg. 

The inductive lesson is psychologically correct. The 

diflerent steps have taken their form as the result of a 

careful analysis of the way in which people learn gen- 

i ideas. This fact makes it rertain that, if a teacher 

I the steps as they should be used, and secures 
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careful, connected thinking, there will be no doubt 
about the resulL It is a sure method of teaching. Its 
certainty is due to the fact that it stresses every phase 
of the material and brings out the fundamental rela- 
tions. There is so much repetition with variation that 
interest is maintained easily in most cases. 

D. Defects and Shortcomings of Inductive Teaching. 

Inductive teaching demands such clear thinking thai 
many teachers are unable to master its techniriue, 
IjOgic teacliers always find a certain percentage of their 
classes that does not use words and ideas clearly enoug^v 
to think well. It is no disgrace for them, any mote 
than it is a dis^ace to have difficulty with trigonoam- 
etry or Greek. Teachers who do not think clear- 1y, 
however, seldom succeed with the inductive lesson. In 
addition to requiring clear thinking, the inductive 1 wes- 
son is so lengthy that it tires tlie undisciplined. Teach- 
ers can not be trainwl in its use as readily as in so^cne 
of the other teaching forms, but most teachers (5:.ain 
master the technique if they are given enough practiw 
in it under supervision. 

Inductive teaching is very valuable when a sira^^Ie 
but important generalization must be taught. Th^^re 
are many school-room lessons that are not importer- nt 
enough, or that are too difficult, for development I^ss- 
sons. It has been Uie common practice of ardent H^r- 
bartians to try to teach everything by this one teadiBJnj; 
method, and to draw conclusions from every unit «/ 
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subject-matter. Such enthusiasm is hardly warranted 
hy the results secured. 

IV. Deduction. 

Deduction is usually considered to be the opposite 
of induction. It is reasoning from general principles to 
particulars, A large amount of our teaching attempts 
to get pupils to see the implication of the laws, princi- 
ples, and rules that they may have learned. As con- 
trasted with induction, deduction is a much simpler 
and shorter process. It is an unusual situation when 
a bit of deductive teaching lasts longer than a few 
minutes. From the point of view of length, the de- 
ductive teaching exercise can hardly be considered a 
real lesson. It is too brief. 

^A. Types of Deductive Teaching. 
^B There may bo said to be two types of deductive 
^rafeaching — the anticipatory and the explanatory. The 
first is used to forecast the details that will be found in 
a particular situation. It can be illustrated by the 
way astronomers discovered the planet Neptune. They 
had discovered Uranus, and were studying its path 
according to the principles of planetary movement. 
At one place Uranus did not do exactly what they 
expected it to do. After a time two celebrated astron- 
niners set to work and performed some unusual experi- 
mental calculations. The result was, they decided that 
"if a heavenly body of a certain size was in a certain 
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;>',<&*Ji'.n ir. ±f^ drr. h Tc*a&i cssrt cnoa^ attnctim 
-■.r. rrir..-j» v ':rLTr iz rrn »,{ h» fcone in just the man- 
TJrT -thAS *» pr.77;r"-g aL«r-" When they had finishei 
•J:.*^ rsur::!a;i2r.r*, "h^ !»tr3i?flFtefi aztolher astranomer^ 
vt/;, tj^ & pr.v»rril tefeserjpe. to point his instnimm'^ 
&t & pdfuinlar spc't in the skr on a certain aatumi^ 
night. He diii so. &cd when he locked he saw Neptuoe, 
Ir^ 'liscr.T^rT L&i l^en anticipated by deductive reasoti. 
iroL This nj^hc*i, when applied to teachings gives the 
anticipatory type of deductive teaching. 

Thf: explanatory type is very similar to the pre- 
refiiriZ. The main di5erence is in the point of view. 
A.^ a Pile, this se^^iind t>-pe is saifi to be present when 
th'r fact^ at hand are ecnneeted up with the principles 
th&t ifx Vrrjjrprt them. This b the form that is used so 
fAU:u ill the class-rx-m when the pupils are asked for 
"iUf: principle that explains" this or that phenomeDOU 

B. Technique of Deductive Teaching. 

1. Data. — Usually there are said to be four steps in 
dfr^Jijctive toachine. The first step consists in present- 
iri(r or rr^alling the facts that are to be considered 
Thus, if the lesson is to be on a group of miscellaneous 
prnhlems in factoring in algebra, this step is completed 
when the problem has been examined carefully and its 
(rxact character recognized. When the pupils know 
exactly wtiat the problem is that is to be solved, they 
are rearly for the next step. 

2. Principles. — The second step consists in the selee- 
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tJon of the principles that apply to the particular data 
in hand. If. in Uie illustration just given, the data 
consisted of 36a* — -36a-c + 9c", the pupils might be 
expected in this step to decide what principle applied. 
After they had examined the quantity carefully, it 
would be in ordw to say that it was the square of the 
difference of two quantities. In much deductive 
teaching the task is not so simple. Pupils propose 
principles tliat will not apply and that are only partly 
related to the data in question. The prmciples offered 
must be suggested by the data in the case, within a 
reasonable limit of error. 

3. Inference. — When the data and principles are at 
hand, the next step is the inference. The pupils are 
led to say what is implied by the facte. Thus, to con- 
tinue our illustration, lliey wouhl be expected to say 
that tlie two factors were (6a^ — 3c} (.6a- — 3c). The 
inference is really a guess; but, as long as it is con- 
trolled by the data and principles, it is all right. It is 
only when guessing is wild, not related to the facts in 
the case and not verified, that it is to be condemned. 
When pupils make inferences that are not related to 
the problem under consideration, they should be led 
to justify their suggestions. This is much better than 

Ellie practice of those teachers who never give the pupils 

Phi opportunity to test their suggestions. 

' 4, Verification. — The final step of the deductive 
lesson is the verification. Some means must be em- 
ployed to find out whether the inference is valid. 
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There is no value in making contiJiual inferences if it 
is not known that they rest on the proper assumptions. 
Deductive thinking assumes that certain principles 
apply in particular instances. In reality this may not 
be true. It may bs a false assumption. In that case 
the inference that was made is not valid. Pupils con- 
tinually are making many assumptions that are not 
true, and tliey need t^i have a means for checking up. 
The keen thinker is discriminating when it comes to 
selet^tiJig classes and making inferences aiid can foresee 
results. This ability is fomid in its best form where 
real native capacity has received the proper trainiiig, 
Since (raining is so important, it is well to recognize 
that it is helped materially by adequate means for 
verification. Inference may be verified by going to 
some authentic source — the teacher, a book, or Nature 
herself. 



C. Advantages of Deductive Teaching. I 

This teaching niethtxl is one of the most valuable 
that a teacher can use. It is a much simpler piece of 
work than the inductive method, and frequently is 
required by the ordinary subject-maUer. This teach- 
ing method is important because it results in very 
desirable outcomes. It introduces the factor of or^ni- 
zation and makes meaningful principles that have been 
mastered alreail.v. In the case of the anticipatory 
fonn, a verj- good moti™ b furnished for seeking for 
evidence that wiU support the inferenees nude. In 
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ItJis way tho puzzle instinct is aroused, which of course 
B a very valuable aid. Whenever education can use 
itis instinct, very effective work is secured. When a 
problem has been attacked deductively, the orgamza- 
lion and thought given to it open the way for further 
study on the same basis. Tlie detluctive lesson is the 
Hiial step in the complete inductive lesson. It is not 
[(t'cessary, however, that every principle or rule be 
— Jcvclopcd or taught through the inductive lesson be- 
^gfre it is used deductively. Often the pupils can secure 
^Beir principles from books or from expositoiy teach- 
ing. These generalizations can be used just as well as 
those Uiat have been imparted through the inductive 
gethod. 

Limitations of Deductive Teaching. 
This teaching method is not so limited in its field of 
application as Uie inductive. It, however, is restricted 
iiifomiationa! topics, and is of no value in securing 
motional or drill outcomes. Further, there are some 
iUpils wiio are poorly qualified by nature to profit from 
ductive teaching. The deductive method of teach- 
! is criticized often because it encourages guessing. 
1 has been stated already, guessing is to be con- 
nned only when it neglects important limiting fac- 
One of the most important tasks confronting the 
•her is the encouragement of controlled inferences 
t guesses. This can be done only by giving the pupils 
ictice in this kind of work. 
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V. Reflective Thinking. 

The ordinary textbook recitation does not lend itself 
to any of the formal methods of teaching in pure form. 
Many of the points of the different methods can be 
used as Ihey fit into the varying situations. The re- 
sourceful teacher makes use of combinations of various 
teaching nietJiods, and thus secures the best results. 
In many recitations a little exposition combined with 
a little detluction and, perhaps, an occasional piece of 
inductive teaching bring alxiut a rapid assimilatioa of 
knowledge by the class. Such a recitation can well be 
callcf] retlcctivc thinking. It sliould uot entirely sup- 
plant die pure methods, however. 

A. Opportunities for Using Reflective Thinkitiff. 

The ordinary class-work presents many opportuni- 
ties for rvtlective thinking on the part of the pupils. 
Thoee who are able ntay do independent thiokhig 
fnxjuonUy. Othere may follow the reasooing of the 
teacher, of otltcr pupils, or of the book. It often is 
thought that this secoud-haod thinking is of little 
value: but pupib who are not original enou^ to think 
out thiu^ for themsetvcs cut tisually see the logic of 
Ihiogs that have been »:pluned. Children who are 
vcty capable t>ften do not poesess all of the infbrma- 
tiou needed for unkpntdenl vork. Such pupils can 
comprebeikd compticitoi ihines when they are pre- 
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sented clearly by others, and thus acquire information 
the sanie time that they receive explanations. 
The organization of lesson facts is another of the 
fields for reflective thinking. Facts are presented fre- 
quently in a more or less obscure manner by the text^ 
book or original sources. Pupils who put these in well 
irdered systems of thought are doing good work of this 
ture. Excellent trainijig along this line is ^ven if 
the pupils make outlines of the materials of text-books 
or of other sources of knowledge. The topical recita- 
tion also gives an opportunity for a kind of reflective 
.thinking and organization. 

I A still further opportunity for reflective thinking is 
furnished by 'problem-solving. Problems abound in 
every subject that has a knowledge content. Teachers 
are in the habit of thinking about arithmetic, algebra, 
or physics examples whenever problems are mentioneil, 
4nd often do not recognize that there are problems in 
^lustory and geography. Whenever the teacher can ask 
*Why?" or "How?" she can present a problem. "Why 
■flhould patriotic citizens pay taxes cheerfully?" "Why 
does the water from this well make people sick?" 
"How can a person invest his money best?" These 
problems thai stimulate reflective thinking. 



Steps in Reflective Thinking. 
I. Defining the task or problem. — Tlie first step 
I teaching any kind of reflective thinking consists in 
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deciding what the obstacle is. The teacher can not 
expect pupils to start in with the same ability along 
tliis line that they will manifest later, after training. 
Practice is very helpful. Then, too, there are marked 
uidividual differences between pupils in the ability to 
define the problem. There are some who never see the 
problem in the situation. These are never distui'bed by 
most of the vicissitudes of life, and are the ones who go 
un in uneventful lives in the midst of turmoil. The 
tcarher can never hope to do anything witii them, and 
they never accompHsli anything that is original in 
reflective thinldng. If they must take algebra or 
ijieumetry, they copy type problems and memorize ex- 
planations. In some cases this inability to see the 
problem is restricted to one kind of subject-matter: 
geometry, physics, or history. 

A second class of pupils recognizes that a problem 
exists in the situation, but is not able to discern it 
clearly. These are the "scatter-brains" who are just as 
likely to cairy the feather-bed downstairs and to throw 
the looking-glass out of tlie window as not. They 
never see the problem in all its aspects, and are nearly 
certain to ovcflook limiting factors. The tliird class is 
composed of those who see the various phases of tJie 
problem in all of their implications. They always 
know what to do, within reasonable limits, and enjoy 
this work of reflective thinking very much. The 
teacher can do much with the last two classes. Class 
two never can be expected to do much original work, 
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lut will secure very good imitative results. PupHs of 
this type profit much from the explanations of others, 
and often make a very good display of reasoning ability 
that seems, but is not, original. The three classes 
shade into one another, and many graduations may be 
found, 60 that a teacher should not expect to be able 
to classify her pupils exactly into these three groups. 

2. Methods of attack or solution. — After the pupils 
have decided what the obstacle is, the next step, in well 
irected reflective thinking, is to find the solution of the 
:ulty. Every solution demands information, but 
teachers sometimes make the mistake of expecting 
children to be proficient before they have tlie necessary 
information. On the other hand, the use of informa- 
tion in reflective thinking is one of tlie best ways to 
secure its thorough mastery. For this reason, it often 
proves of value to introduce reflective thinking as soon 
as the minimum information has been acquired. It is 
not necessary that all the related facts be provided in 
definite form by the minds of the children. It may be 
much more eS'ective, from the point of view of the 
teachhig process, if the facts are entirely new. All that 
is needed is a good knowledge of the sources where the 
information may be secured. Thus, one may be forced 
to do very good reflective thinking if he stains his coat 
and hunts through books on the subject until he learns 
how to renovate his garment. 

When pupils have the information or know where to 
it it, they must be taught the subtleties of reflective 
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thinking. The first thing they must Icani to do well is 
to analyze comUticina, The situation must be picked 
to pieces carefully, so that every factor involved is 
recognized. For example, if pupils are working origi- 
nals in geometry, they must leani to fulfil all the condi- 
tions of the exercise before trying for a solution. After 
ihey know just what is wanted, the next st^^p is the 
making of suggestions or hypotheses. Here tlie teacher 
may be uf much service. The pupils may be stimu- 
lated to make suggestions and evaluate thera. Merely 
suggestiJig sohitions is not enough. They must be 
taught to foresee the consequences of their hypotheses, 
so as to learn to reject the useless ones. When well 
trained, bright pupils become so expert that they fre- 
quently will reject wrong hypotheses before they have 
them half formulatetl ; they will subconsciously evalu- 
ate tJiem, as it were. The oiJy su|Q^tions that are 
really fonnulated are those that have a bearing on the 
problem. 

Pupils sliould be taught to be s>'steinatic in their 
.searrii for definite hj-potheses. One of the greatest 
aids along this line is a rentrd of the various altenia- 
tives as they are raised and rejected. Above every- 
thing, jniiuls ehould team to maintain the attitude of 
»U9|H*ntK\l jutlgiuent They should not assume that 
they have a correct solution until they have good rear 
KUis fi^ thinkiug so. 

S. Verification.— llie 6nal step in reflective tluaktng 
■ VVrifiMtiou. The dolutkuis may be diecked by gath- 
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I ering further evidence, by testing out further infer- 

lences, by going to authtirities, ajuI in other ways. As 

I far as possible, the pupils should leain to use the 

■ Tarious checks. Mathematics usually lends itself to 

l-checks, and hence is much more definite than some of 

[''the other studies. Answers are provided in most niath- 

Keniatics text^books, and the pupils find them a ready 

I moans for verifying their work. Sometimes teachers 

I find that some of the pupils seem to have no other 

robjective than to secure the answers. They would 

Ipemedy this situation by doing away with all answer- 

books, thus depriving students of the benefit of a 

ready means for the verification of their work. In most 

cases where this is done, the pupils secure answer-books 

^Becretly, and the teacher works on, thuiking that the 
Alass is studying without answers. It would be better 
tiot to encourage such duplicity by forbidding the 
answer edition of the text. The situation could be 
handled better by the occasional introduction of prob- 
lems from outside sources, the answers to which could 
not be securcfi readily without solving the problems. 

^Thi^ would emphasize the role of the answer as a check 
and not as an end. 
The need of a means for verifying the work to keep 
up pupil interest is shown by the translation work of 
foreign-language courses. One reason why translating 
P Xrom the mother tongue to the foreign is so much 
Arder than translating from the foreign to the mother 
DDgue is that the latter offers a ready check in com- 
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mon usage, while only an etlucated native of the foreign 
land can really check the former. Few language 
teachers are qualified to do it well. 

There is little value for pupils in doing reflective 
thinking unless they verify their work constantly. The 
skilled teacher trains pupils to use all possible methods 
of doing this. An, important part of the training in 
reflective thinking consistfi in learning how to tell 
whether one's work is correct. 

C. Value of Reflective Thinking. 

Reflective thinking is what a person must do when- 
ever he solves tlie problems of life. This makes it 
important that pupils be trained in this activity. The 
average uneducated individual is very inefficient in 
dealing with many of life's problems, and finds it hard 
to concentrate on activities that demand continuous 
attention. Although a course of training is not an 
absolute guaranty that a person will be able to do 
good thinking, there seems little doubt that it is help- 
ful along that line. 

From the point of view of the class-work, the ques- 
tion of time is important whenever the value of re- 
flective thinking is under consideration. It takes much 
time to do effective work. This fact must be kept in 
mind when pupils are asked to do it. They must not 
be hurried, or the results will be superficial. It is a 
well known psychological fact that people must have 
time to think. When they are hurried, the nervous 
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I'sygtem BOmetimes refuses to work and the mind be- 
r comes a blank. Further, hurry tends to make many 
! forget quickly. From the point of view of 
f reflective thinking, the values obtained by it may not 
■ be worth the time it takes to think out a particular 
■problem. The results might be secured more efficiently 
I k some other way. 

For example, pupils are sometimes asked to do tasks 
1 lliat are long drawn out and yield nothing new, such 
I as a physics problem the writer once was asked to stdve 
I in the laboratory. On this occasion each member of 
lie class was given an aluminum cylinder to 6nd the 
q)eeific gravity. Crude instruments prevented accu- 
rate work and the entire process was too lengthy for 
'Hiich interest. Even though the class members worked 
as carefully as possible, it was difficult to secure values 
accurate enou^ to satisfy the teacher. All of the time 
every one knew that the book said the specific gravity 
of a.]uminum was 2.6, It would be much better if such 
pe<-lantic exercises were eliminated. Every task in 
reflective thinking ought to be viewed in the light of 
tlxe question, "Is this the most economical way to se- 
cure these results?" 
Another factor that determines how much value is to 
J obtained from exercises in reflective thinking is 
idividual differences. The bright pupils usually take 
'tfie lead in group thinking. The result is that the slow 
ones oft^n gain but little from the work that is done. 
They get lost in the intricacies of mental activity. The 
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same is true when the teacher does most of the think- 
ing. This need not be the case if the classes are graded 
int« sections according to ability. i 

METHOD AND MENTAL ACTIVITY 
The teaching method that is used, not the subject- 
matter, determines the menial activity of the pupils. 
This is interesting and significant, for it makes the ] 
teaching art possible and very important. Upon the i 
mental activity in whicli the pupils take part depends 
the sort of outeomes secured. The simple informa- 
tional outcomes, such as facts, concepts, and some 
generalizations, may be imparted by type studies and 
exposition. The most impi^rtant of the generalizations, 
when not too difficult, should be taught by induction. 
The other informational outeomea, such as modes of 
thought and mental attitudes, are the result of more 
extended periods of teaching, and the teacher may 
expect the varied tasks of reflective tliinking to be 
most helpful. It takes time and much experimentation 
for a teacher to learn which of the methods is best 
suited to her individual peculiarities. This implies 
that a te-ieher ought not to use any method blindly, 
but ought to select the methinl in the light of past 
experience and of the outcomes desired, 

SUMMARY 

The third method of imparting knowletlge is the 
complex Herbartian inductive development lesson. 
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'This should be useii when the teacher wishes to impart 
simple but important generalizations. It usually is 
considered to have the five steps, (1) preparation, 
(2) presentation. (3) comparison and abatraction, (4) 
generalization, and (5) application. The inductive 
lesson is a very good procedure for imparting certain 
kinds of knowledge, but it is such an exacting piece of 
work mentally that many teachers do not learn to use 
it well. 

The fourth method of imparting knowledge is de- 
duction. There are two types, the anticipatory and 
the explanatory. The lesson has the four steps, (1) 
data, (2) principles, (3) inference, and (4) verification. 
Deductive teaching has many advantages, the most 

iportant of which is the organization and interpreta- 

in of knowledge. 

The fifth method of imparting knowledge is the 
informal work known as reflective thinking. The ordi- 
nary school subject-matter offers many opportunities 
for this work. The steps in reflective thinking may be 
considered to be three: (1) defining the task or prob- 
lem; (2) methods of attack or solution; and (3) verifi- 
[ication. Heflective thinking is very valuable, but it 
jnust be directed properly to realize its greatest possi- 
ities. 

The methods of instruction, and not the subject- 
[inatter alone, determine the mental activity that will 

:e place in the class-room. 
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Suggested Readings 

Bagley, W. C. Etiucative Process. Chapters 
and XX. A complete presentation of induction 
deduction, with especial emphasis on the psycho- 
logical aspects, 

BuHNETT, T. J. The Essentials of Teaching. Pp. 84- 
91 and 123-147, A critical evaluation of induction 
and deduction and a clear discussion of the place of 
the five formal steps in teaching. 

Charters, W. W. Methods of Teaching. Chapters 
XIX and XX. An excellent treatment of the use of 
induction and deduction in teaching. 

Earhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Chapters V 
and VI. Another excellent treatment of the use of 
inductive and deductive teaching types. 

McMuHRY, F. M. and C, A, Method of the Redta- 
tion. Chapter VIII. An excellent discussion of the 
inductive lesson by two of its earlier champions. 

Parker, S, C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Chapter IX. A clear treatment of the role of re- 
flective thinking in imparting knowledge. 

Strayer, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapters V 
and VI, A very good treatment of the use of induc- 
tion and deduction in teaching, filled with excellent 
suggestions. 

Exercises 
1. Choose ten topics tliat could be taught best by the 
inductive lesson. 
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What informational materials can you suggest that 
are not suitable fur inductive or expository 
teaching methods? 

prepare an inductive lesson on the topic, the bi- 
nomial theorem. 

Select a topic to your liking, and prepare an in- 
ductive lesson on it. 

niien would it be possible to omit the fonnal treat- 
ment of the step, preparation? 

Bow may tiie laboratory be used to furnish mate- 
rial for inductive lessons? What topics would it 
be best to teach in this way? Which ones would 
it be better to teach by laboratory demonstra- 
tion? Expository methods? 

ffhat is the relation of the definition to the induc- 
tive lesson? What purpose does it serve in the 
deductive lesson? 

RThat should the teacher do when children make 
ridiculous mistakes in reasoning? 

^y is working for tiie answer in mathematics a 
bad practice? 

iPhat is wrong in a situation where the mathe- 
matics book gives a series of miscellaneous ex- 
ercises that the class is unable to work intelli- 
gently? How can the situation be remedied? 

iPhich is better: to take the principles for use in 
the deductive lesson from the text-book or from 
a preceding inductive lesson? Why? 

Phich is the better practice: to give exercises re- 
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quiring the application of the generalizations of 
the inductive lessons immediately after com- 
pleting them, or to wait until a number of gen- 
eralizations have been formulated and then pro- 
vide an abundance of exercises on them all? 

13. Prepare a detailed deductive lesson for presenta- 

tion to a class. 

14. Why is it necessary that the first step in deduction 

be devoted to a careful examination of the data? 

15. Why is it necessary to verify inferences? 

16. When would it be best to use a combination of 

induction and reflective thinking^ as it is called? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ORMING HABITS AND ROTE ASSOCIATIONS 

' I. Dbill Work, 
A. Two Kinds of Drill Outcomes. 

In aflditioii to the work required to secure the 
knowledge outcomes, discussed iu the two preceding 
chapters, the teacher's efforts must result in a number 
of drill outcomes. Children are not educated when 
tlieir mental efforts result in comprehension in terms 
of their own language alone. They must learn some of 
the choice bits of the past in the conventional language 
of society, and they must do some things just as they 
^Guld be done. These drill outcomes may be divided 
into two classes — habits and rote associations. Habits 
are more sought aft<?r by the teacher in the lower 
grades than by tlie teacher in the high school; yet 
there are many habits that must be formed even among 
tfae older pupils. 

The teacher of a foreign language must connect the 
wioUB printed ^mbols with the proper habitual, 
vocal responses, if anything is done orally. The ath- 
letic coach has a niaj(tr portion of his work in Uie field 
of habit formation. "Good form" usually means little 
except the functioning of right habits. The baseball- 

§ layer must leam to catch in tlie right way, to bat so 
L 139 
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as to meet the ball where it cao be sent shooting oat, 
across tho diiuiioiid, and to throw accurately. The 
sprinter must hold his arms in definite positions an <J 
breathe so that his lungs will be of most service. Eacl:i 
basketball-, football-, and tennis-player must leam 
many things that are primarily habits. The tcach&» 
of stenography and typewriting spends much time ixn 
similar work, as does the drawing teacher, tlie mua.* 
teacher, and the manual training teaclier. 

The otiier class of drill outcomes also is demanded^ 
frequently. Pupils arc asked to bam the States of thi 
United States and their capitals, the names and dai 
of the Presidents of our country, the words of soni 
and poetry gems. Each of these tasks requires thci 
to remember words or ideas in a definite, fixed ordi 
These aie often called rote associations. Between thi^s. 
class and the habits already discussed are other thin] 
partaking of some of the characteristics of both, sui 
as the use of punctuation-marks and correct spelling. 

The important thing, however, is not whetJier th< 
outcome is a habit or a rote association. It mak c - j--t^ 
little difference which it is, from the point of view o— :^ 
the teaching process. The important thing to be rec^^— , 
ognized is that these outcomes are to be secured onl: 
by repetition. The nervous system must be made 
respond in the desired way so frequently that it n 
sponds of its own accord upon the presentation of th* 
proper stimulus. In other words, the thing must ki>^ 
made automatic before it can be used effectively. 
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Much time is wasted in the school-room because 
"things tliat ought to be done without much thought 
demand all of the pupils' attention. We recognize how 
foolish it would be for the baseball pitcher to have to 
^Ldecide just what the exact arm, wrist, and finger move- 
^^hncnts are that will result in a curve across the outside 
^Heorner of the plate six inches above the batter's knees; 
^^b}Ut it is not always recognized that it would save time 
^fto learn the rules of punctuation, the meanings of im- 
portant words, or the verb forms of a conjugation. 
Whenever anything that has an exact form is needed 

I frequently, it is better to store it away in the nervous 
tystem of the pupils than to allow them to look it up 
BBch time it is refjuirod. Both habits and memories 
■re retained by the nervous system, so it is proper to 
Bpeak of all drill outcomes in this way. 
B. Two Phases of the Problem. 
' The problem of securing drill outcomes presents 
itself from two points of view — that of the group or 
class, and that of tiie individual pupil. Many of the 

I drill outcomes can be secured by exercises in the class 
period. This is the kind of work most teachers do. At 
liines, however, the pupils must be asked to drill by 
(hemselves, individually. They do this in Uieir study 
periods. This phase of the problem is, in reality, a 
part of the larger problem of teaching pupils how to 
study. Many of the suggestitjns relative to habit for- 
mation and memorizing are relevant to both class and 
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individual work. Therefore, the teacher's task will be 
considered from the two points of view. 

C. The First Question. 

The first question a teacher must answer before 
beginning a class drill exercise is, ''Is this drill mate- 
rial?'' Is the point under consideration of so much 
importance that it will be economical of time and 
energy to work for a drill outcome? This is a very 
important question, as many who went to school in the 
past can testify. Even where the teacher used good 
methods, pupils were sometimes called upon to mem- 
orize many things of little value, as the counties and 
county-seats of their home States, the names of the 
townships in their county, numerous selections from 
prose and poetry, history dates, and articles from the 
Constitution of the United States. On tiie other hand, 
many habits were neglected entirely, as enunciation, 
writing forms, and physical postures and carriage. It^- 
was easy to set memory tasks to keep the pupils busy, 
but exacting to train in the other things; so teachere^ 
emphasized the one and neglected the other. To do 
good teaching there must be discrimination on the part 
of the teacher. 

D. Technique of the Drill Lesson. 

I. Motivation. — ^The first step in a drill lesson, or 
exercise, is the motivation. This consists in getting 
the class to see that it is necessary to form liie habit or 
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) memorize the facts under consideration. Usually it 
B sufficient if the pupils see that they need the lesson's 
objective and arc sliown that they do not have it. 
Pupils, as a rule, are very keen to recognize whether or 
not they know a tiling or can do it. Therefore, moti- 
Sration can consist mainly in pointing out the need for 
ihe point in question. A vciy good way to do this is to 
vide situations in the class-work that require the 
? of tlie particular habit or rote association. A few 
©f the class may have it, and the others will see how 
hey can save time by mastering it too. Even if none 
tef the class have it. the procedure is about the same. 
I Thus, if a teacher of French wislies to motivate the 
'memorizing of the verb forms, the pupils might be led 
to use tlieni by looking them up each time at first. 
Then, when the class had discovered the need for a 
frequent use of these, the teaclier could point out that 
it would save tune to memorize the Hats. 

For the teacher to fail to motivate is for the pupils 
to go at the drill work half-heartedly and without 
interest. The teacher must bring attention and in- 
terest on tJie part of the pupils to the task. Drill work 
■without these is futile. Teachers themselves have 
P^been known to repeat a series of facts often enough for 
a number of pupils to memorize them, only to find that 
they themselves could not reproduce them from mem- 
ory. The pupils repeated in attention and with in- 
terest, while the teachers gave little attention or 
interest to the work. This step in the drill lesson ia 
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very brief in most cases, frequently occupying but a 
few minutes. 

3. Focalization. — The next step in the drill exercise 
is called focalization. Odd as it may seem, teachers 
sometimes tell pupils to drill when they have never 
told them upon what to drill. They must be told what 
to learn. The point of the exercise must stand out so 
that no one can miss it. When this is not the case, a 
part of the class will do nothing, and their excuse will 
be that Uiey did not know what to do. This focaliza- 
tion should be positive, not negative. This implies 
that the form shown for focalixation should be the 
correct one. Teachers sometimes try to remedy bad 
habits by calling attention to them. It is better to 
substitute the ri^t ones. At tunes a teacher may do 
much itamage by presenting the wrong form or by call- 
ing attention to the wrong habit. Pupib who are 
iteulral, so to speak, become confused and learn the 
wrong form instead of the ri^t one. Teachers of 
foreign languages^ dramatics, and public ^)eaking, as 
wvU as of other subjects, siHnetimes tell a pupil, "That 
is not correct; try it again." and do not show him the 
awTwt form. Instead, teachers should allow the pupils 
to imitate th«n after they ha^-e shown what should be 
d^we. Imitation is an important aid in securing a 
c^wTvct start in vtrill wvvk. and should not be neglected. 

3. Rt^ietitioiL— Thr third step is the roemorizing or 
luibi^'&jnuinit pi\x«>5s itsvtf. rcpetitiao. This step may 
W iniKl» mmt i^N?^!^^ b)' Um ofaeerrance of several 
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P rules. First, there sliould be a correct start. The first 
fornx to affect the nervous system shouki be the one 
(ha-t is to be retaiued. Thus, if a person is learning 
French pronunciation, he should start witli the correct 
souuds; or, if he is memorizing a poem, he should get 
tf» ^ exact wording from the first. Furtlier, the point to 
b^ drilled upon should be presented as vividly as pos- 
sit»le. This does not mean, however, that the final 
a.t'tainment in speed and accuracy should be sought 
'rxnmediatcly. Accuracy should come first and speed 
'■^ter. Another rule is that there must be no exceptions 
'-•-Kitil the habit or memory is perfectly automatized. 
^2ven then, exceptions tend to undo what has been 
^<!complished. 

To get the best results, the pupil must put as much 

energy and attention into the repetitions as possible. 

-Anything done in a languid, listless manner makes only 

a slight impression on the nervous system and results 

in almost nothing. A person can not learn things 

readily when attention is divided. After the correct 

habit or rote association has been establishetl firmly 

comes the time to speed up the process. Teachers of 

typewriting use this last principle by insisting that 

their students sacrifice speed for accuracy. They say 

that if a person is accurate speed will take care of 

itself, that a person unconsciously speeds up when he 

^H has formed the correct habits, and that he can not go 

^H rapidly until he has done so. 
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Devices that Aid. 

There are many devices that are of service in se- 
curing the best results from drill work. They are of 
value because they help tlirough motivation and in- 
creased attention and interest. As a rule, they lead to 
a quickening of the repetitions until the most favor- 
able conditions are realized. It has been found that 
tlie repetitions should be so fast tliat there is no chance 
for attention to wander, but not so rapid as to confuse. 
There is a tendency on the part of most teachers to 
overwork a device as soon as they find out that it is of 
value. This should be avoided if possible. 

I. Emulation. ^Emulation has been used very much 
in the past to speeil up drill work. In fact, it has been 
Rit'atly over-emphasized. Enmlation is striving to 
att4thi tlie same standard that some one else has at- 
tained previously. Pupils were taught to strive for 
marks and positions of distinction. The spelling class 
luut its syst<>ni of head-marks, the drawing class its 
exliibitit^n of pxxl work, and so on throughout the 
curriculum. Emulation, however, often is overdone, 
and tends to become the end and not the means to the 
wui. 

a. Compctitioa. — ResembUng the device of emula- 
ti**n in wnio of its as[>ect« is competition. Pupils are 
MIMinvtl ikD to excel uite another in different tasks. This 
NMihs ilk * ve(y intaise rivaln-, with much interest 
IMI AMwtim. Thus, a cUss may be asked to see who i 
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1 learn a poem or form a habit first. The greatest 
drawback to the use of competition is imlivitlual dif- 
ferences. As soon as the class members have com- 
peted with one another a few times, some will discover 
that they are always at the head of the list, and others 
will find themselves usually at the bottom. It makes 
little difference how hard some strive: they can never 
reach the head position. They lose interest. 

This loss of interest may be prevented somewhat by 
recording the rank order of each member of the class 
every time. This procedure results in putting each 
into competition with those of nearly the same ability. 
A still better methotl is to put each in competition with 
hiB own record. A system of recording should be used 
that will permit each to keep his own score from day to 
day. Every normal pupil will try to improve, because 
the results of his efforts are shown objectively. Any 
method that records results objectively is valuable. 

3- Time limit. — A time limit may be used very 
eEFectively. The class may be asked t« see how much 
they can do in three minutes, where the work is com- 
posed of small units. Where the units are large enough 
to require a third of a minute or more each, and are all 
of about the same difficulty, the pupils can strive to 
see how quickly they can master each unit. If tliere is 
a large clock with a second-hand in the room, the 
pupils can record their own time. Where a clock is not 
available, a stop-watch or ordinary watch, held by the 
teacher, can be used. Another plan is that wherein the 
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teacher indicates the time on the blackboard, thus 
enabling the pupils to time themselves. 

4. Rhythm. — Modem teachers do not make use of 
rhythm in drilling as much as teachers did years ago. 
It is very effective. Where the materials can be put 
into rime of some sort, pupils memorize easily. 
Nearly every one is familiar with the jingle about thfc 
days of the months, "Thirty days hath September," 
etc., and knows of its efficacy. In the past pupila sang 
history dates, geography facts, and other prosaic things, 
and learned them readily. The device is just as useful 
now. In the field of habit formation rhythm and 
music are very helpful. The graphophone has been 
used to teach writing, a stirring march selection in- 
ducing rhythmic movements that resulted in rapid 



5. Variation. — Variation itself may be called a de- 
vice. It is much better to use several forma of acUvity 
for three minutes each than to use one form for ten or 
fifteen minutes. Thus, it would be better to spend 
three minutes in oral drill, three minutes in written, 
and three minutes at the blackboard, than to drill nine 
minutes on any single form. Through variety, interest 
and attention may be maintained. 

6. Concert work. — This device is not so valuable, 
because the pupils soon lose interest in it. When used 
but a few minutes at a time, and only occasionally, it 
may be effective. In foreign-language study concert 
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L wai work may help train the car for correct sounds. 
I When used frequently, without other devices to checJi 
flfie results, however, pupils may learn things incor- 
|rectly through carelessness and inaccuracy. 

7. Problems, — Another device which is employed 
quently to emphasize principles and facts in what 
a sometiraes called drill exercises, is the use of prob- 
Tis. These employ the puzzle instinct. They empha- 

e discrimination more than repetition, however, so it 
jily might be questioned whether they are really 
^rill exercises. Much drill results from the incidental 
repetition that they demand, and this justi6es their 
consideration as a drill service. 

8. Approval, — The approval of parents, teachers, 
and fellow pupils may act as an incentive to induce 
some pupils to apply themselves to drill exercises. 
This is where the granting of marks to the children, 
which they may carry home with them, proves of 
value. Marks may be over-emphasized, however, and 
their bestowal often leads to a false idea of their im- 
portance and significance. 

9. Stem necessity.^In spite of all that a teacher 
may do to inspire and lead pupils to apply themselves, 
there are boys and girls who sometimes do not respond. 
For these there seems to be no other device remaining 
but stern necessity. They must be made to repeat the 
movements or thoughts so that they learn the essen- 
tials. Oftentimes such pupils arc slow mentally, and a 
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little personal work may be more effective than arbi- 
trar>' pressure. The brilliant but lazy boy or girl must 
be put under the pressure of stem necessity, however. 

F. Psychology of Drill Work. 

1. Length of drill exercises. — ^Psychologists have 
shown that the best results are secured from brief drill 
exercises. Where the teacher has worked out a good 
plan for securing speedy repetitions, the drills should 
never last longer than five minutes at one time. If a 
longer time is used, a new device should be resorted to 
at the end of a few minutes. Where the drill is listle»^ 
a longer time is needed to secure results; but a listless 
drill is always a time- waster. Short drill exercises, car — 
ried out systematically day after day, are what produ 
results. In some subjects, e.g., music, tsrpewriting, o 
stenography, very long periods of several hours are th 
common practice; but comparatively little progress i 
made in these when the pupil has become tired. Thi 
long periods, however, must be used to accustom thi 
workers to business conditions. An individual leani! 
most rapidly when he is rested, because practice, whei^ 
he is tired, does not make much impression on th^ 
norve-cells. 

2. Pleasure aids habit formation and memorizing. 
— Another thing the psychologists have tau^t us 
about learning is that pleasure is an aid to drill work. 
If the pupils are kept in a happy, enthusiastic frame 
of mind, they can do much more work with a given 
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expenditure of energy than if they dislike the drill 
exercises. This is one nf the reastma fnr the popular 
demand that the teacher interest her pupils. This 
interest should not be the end of the teacher's efforts, 
but merely the means to make the work pleasant. 

3. Zeal and concentration necessary. — Drill work 
is most effective if attacked zealously and with every 
ounce of energy concentrated upon the task. This is a 
point that is of great value in individual work. Those 
who have studied the formation of complicated habits, 
e.ff., learning to typewrite or to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, usually say that it is only successful repetitions 
that count. These are the ones that are carried out 
under the conditions of the greatest zeal and concen- 
(ration of attention. When the repetitions have been 
carried to the point of fatigue, enthusiasm is lacking 
and little progress Is made. 

4. Forms of the drill exercise.— The form of the 
material in the drill exercise should be, as nearly as 
possible, the same as the form in which it is to be used 
later. It has been found that it is most economical to 
practise the activity itself ratlier than formal exercises. 
Pupils learn to spell best by writing their spelling 
lessons when they study them. Music teachers put 
their pupils at work on simple songs and pieces con- 
taining melodies rather than upon formal exercises. 
Teachers of typewriting give connected discourse for 
practice as soon as possible. AB this implies that 
irate training in the elements of a habit seems to 
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eoiuKcticns an formefl in the repetitions o^ -f 
exerdsea. tiuu must be broken later when tW« 

real work is unriertaken. It b harder, often, to oncft^ 

the results of drill than it was to secure them in tl^e 

first plaffi. 

5. Trial and error indiqxnsable. — ^Another point 
that has come from the scientific study of habit forma- 
tion is that trial and error are indiq)ensable. It w&sm 
Uj be impossible to foresee all of the minute details, 
and many of them have to be hit upon by accident 
Just because everything is not known about the way 
a particular habit is formed is no insurmountable ob- 
stacle to its formation. Repetitions sometimes get a 
wrrjng direction, but they finally result in the desired 
goal being attained if p)ersisted in intelligently. 

6. Verbal directions a help. — ^Although trial and 
error are necessary, carefully worked out verbal direc- 
tions are of much value. This is where the teacher 
may be of service. A teacher should be able to teD 
pupils how the important things should be done. 
Where she can not tell, she should at least be able to 
show the way to do the things needed. This require- 
ment places a burden upon the shoulders of the teadier 
under the present condition of imperfect knowledge of 
the psychology of school subjects, but it also opens up 
a large field for useful service. In time thare probably 
will be accurately worked out studies of the various 
drill tasks. Until then a teacher must do her best 
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toder the circumstances and use what knowledge she 
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7. Understanding an aid to memorizing, — When a | 
pupil understands a thing, he has taken a big step ( 
toward memorizing it. The simplest way to remember 
things is to understand them. This fact has been 
emphasized much by some educators, even to the 
extent of overlooking the necessity of anything other 
than understanding as the basis of learning by heart. 

I far as possible, things should be remembered by 
uderstanding them; but, as soon as comprehension 
fails, it becomes necessary to resort to repetition. 
Tliere are some people who seem to be aided but little 
by the analysis of poems, and they must rely upon 
frequent repetitions to become able to reproduce them 
exactly. 

8. Memorizing by whoIes.^It has been shown by 
careful studies that it requires fewer repetitions to 
memorize anything as a whole than to memorize it 
piecemeal. When pupils memorize things undirected, 
tbey usually repeat a part until they know it, and then 
take the next part. Thus, in learning a poem of two 
stanzas of eight lines each, they would learn the first 
two or three lines of the first stanza; tlien they would 

Ktoke a few more lines, and then a few more, learning 

^Pbe first stanza in several parts. It would save time if 

^They could be induced to go through both stanzas from 

beginning to end at each repetition. Memorizing by 

wholes is economical, but it is discouraging to young 
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Aorfd be allowed to use the 
■ ton dmamnffog. Id mem- 
, tbcT rimdd be f^l to ti7 to recall what 
Ibejr Imne repealed after each lefKtitkn. If tbey can 
■ot neatt ■ party ttcr Ao^A look at the crigmal fur a 
Bttfe prampting and thai try to remember the rest 
wUhoni aof h^ Ewcrj tne tbejr have to stop, Uiey 
riioiiU go to the oripnal icr ■uiiilaim. Tlie sdecUoa 
to be memoraed Aoold be gout ora- completely each 
tone. TeaduBg pnph to m ei or iic is mainly on 
individaal teacbing proUon. little can be 
througb group vork. 

9, The kannng cnrre. — ^Tbe learning eurre of 
plicatol things, each as telegraphy, typewriting, 
foreign-language facility, has been studied with much 
care. If the progress of an individusl is recorded irom 
day to day and this progress b shown graphically, it 
has been found that it is much the same for different 
ing activities. This graphic re^H^sentatlon is 
*wJ the learning curve. It ehows striking similari- 
h^r different things. In general, a student makee 
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pid progress when he starts the learning. Soon he 
slows up and seems to make no progress for a time. If 
he persists in his practice in spite of this discouraging 
experience, he will be rewarded by progress a little 
It niay be that he will meet two or more of 
Jiese periods of little progress. These have been called 
plateaus. 

Plati-aus have been studied carefully, and their 
bature and causes arc significant for teachers of drill 
irork. They are times of discouragement and loss of 
bterest. Before an individual will make any improve- 
ment;, he must be lifted out of the slough of despon- 
dency into which he has sunk. He must attack the 
thing with renewed interest. Further, it has been 
found that in learnijig some tilings plateaus are inevi- 
table. They seem to be times when the learning has 
become more complex, and the simple things have been 
nearly all learned independently but not in combina- 
tions. Furtlier progress is dependent upon the forma- 
tion of the combinations. 

Thus, in learning telegraphy, a person learns the 
alphabet first. Then he learns to catch the series of 
sounds that form words. Before much progress can be 
made in receiving connected discourse over the wire, 
however, a person must learn many things that do not 
show objectively, as distinguishing the interval be- 
tween words and series of familiar words. This ac- 
counts for some of the lack of progress. Thus it seems 
as if the formation of complex habits were dependent 
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upon the previous ftirination of many ^mple habita. 
One unfamiliar word in a sentence often prevents the 
student operator fi-om catching any of the sentence or 
phrase. 

Because plateaus seem inevitable, it does not follow 
that tlicy can not*be sliortened. It has been found that 
the condition of fati{!;ue is responsible for unduly long 
periods of no progress. This can be remedied by in- 
ducing the person who is practising to rest when at 
such a point. A brief vacation often results in renewed 
enthusiasm and rapid progress. Any device that will 
result in increased mtercst and added vim in the prac- 
tice will help to sliorten the plateau. 

Most persons who give up the learning of anything 
are said to stop when they are in the discouragement 
of the plateau. To a certain extent, a person's ability 
to learn is tested by his ability to stick to tlie practice 
even when discouraged, Tlie fact that such periods of 
no apparent progress are the rule should help the 
teacher to encourage pupils who are in that stage. A 
very effective way to encourage them is to vary the 
work until the upward movement starts agaui, and 
then they will find tlie interest incidental to "progress 
of great help. 

lo. Age and drill exercises. — Another thing that 
the psychological laboratory has shown is that the best 
drill age is just before a person has reached his ma- 
turity. Those who are in their college courses learn 
more readily, that is, with fewer repetitions, than those 
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p( the elementary or high-school age. This is true 
ilinder Uie conditions of tlie laboratory. It is probable, 
however, that the experience of educators, who have 
always thouglit that the years between eight and 
twelve are the best for drill work, is founded upon a 
difference between the class-room and the conditions 

^of the psychological laboratoi'y. The laboratory fur- 
tiifihcs a motive for grown-up subjects that is not so 
effective with the younger ones. In any case, the 
intermediate grades will remain probably the time for 
drill work, because many things are needed later that 

^can and often must be learned at Uiis time. The later 
years are the time when pupils are able to assimilate 
niformation better and they find drill work more 
tedious. The experience of the laboratory, however, 
shows that, if drill lessons are needed in later years, 

I there is no reason why the deficiency may not be 
iipplied. 
There are two classes of drill outcomes — habits and 
rote associations. The problem of securing tJiese has 
two phases, the class and the individual. The first 
question to be decided concerns the importance of the 
of ihe lesson. The technique of the drill lesson 
'includes the three steps, {I) motivation, (2) focaliza- 
tion, and (3) repetition. The work is aided by the 
employment of a number of devices: e.g., emulation, 
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competition, time limit, rhythm, variation, concert 
work, problems, and approval. The psychological 
aspects of drill work include the following: the length 
of drill exercises; the role of pleasure, zeal, and con- 
centration; the necessity of trial and error; the use of 
verbal directions; the place of understanding as an aid 
to memorizing; and the interpretations of the learning 
curve, with its plalcaus. 
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Exercises 

What subjects abound in materials that are suit- 
able for drill lessons? 

Why is it necessary to use different methods for 
class and for individual drill work? 

How can a teacher be sure that the topic she has 
chosen is really one that should be made auto- 
matic? 

Prepare a drill lesson on a suitable topic, using 
three devices to speed the repetitions. 

Make a list of topics that are suitable for drill 
lessons. 

What things do teachers sometimes ask the chil- 
dren to drill upon that are not needed often 
enough to justify such efforts? 

How would you break a bad habit by substitution? 

Visit class-rooms, and observe the teaching work 
for drill outcomes. What does the teacher do to 
aid in forming habits or in memorizing? What 
things have not become automatic that ought to 
have been drilled until they were? 

What drill topics are complicated enough to permit 
the keeping of a record of the learning curve? 
How could the record of the curve be of any aid 
in the drill work? 

What plans is it well for the teacher to make in 
preparation for a drill lesson? 



CHAPTER IX 
DEVELOPING THE EMOTIONS 

In the past, teachers have neglected this phase o 
education. Although the feeling side of life has 
recognized by psychologists for a long timei the 
gogy of the emotions has not received much attentiom^ . 
This is because it is a difficult problem, which has 
attacked with an imperfect knowledge of the wa] 
feelings are imparted. 

There is a great need for the right sort of emotioDa-H 
development. Human beings naturally respond 
emotional situations that are largely of the comii 
supplement type. It takes teaching to get them to fee^ 
the more delicate appeals of good music, painting^s^ 
sculpture, and other art. The average Americaa i^^ 
undeveloped along these lines. To many Europeai^K. 
visitors the nation seems crude. Most of our cities ar^ 
positively ugly, with no attempts at beauty. Many oE' 
our homes are built without any pretense of art, or* 
with such attempts as violate every rule of aesthetics. 
Houses stand out of bare yards without the simplest 
attempt at landscape work. On the inside, walls, fur- 
niture, and decorations betray the same lack of sensi- 
tiveness to the beautiful. Nowhere is this more in 
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idence than in wealthy rural districts where auto- 
mobiles, live stock, antl other evidences of wealth are 
found in abundance. One is not .surprised to find 
poverty-stricken communities deficient in such things, 
but when people of means present tiie same deficiency, 
it can be explained only by the lack of proper develop- 
ment. Under present-day conditions of high-speed 
production and tlie sliort working day, men.and women 
need to be taught how to employ tlieir leisure time, 
i^at they do not know how to do so now is shown by 
kinds of entertainment they seek — those built 
inainly upon crude humor and sex suggestion. Really 
beautiful moving-pictures, drama, music, and litera- 
ture, beautiful because they arouse the better emo- 
tional responses, have a hard time, securing only a 
meager support. That tliis condition is only the result 
of lack of training is shown by the fact that some com- 
munities have developed a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful. In general, our schools have not accom- 
ptisheil much because the teachers have not understood 
llie principles of emotional training, and not because 

I oh training is impossible. 
The mistake that teachers often make is that they 
T to communicate emotional attitudes by means of 
words. Words are the symbols of ideas and not of 
feelings. The word beautiful is a concept, and can 
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help only after much teaching, when it will prepare a 
person for the arousal of an emotion. It will not of 
itself arouse Uie emotion. When a teacher tells a class, 
"This is a Wautiful painting," showing a masterpiece, 
but little response will result if the teacher does not 
put any feeling into the words. Moreover, if a paint- 
ing is .hung on the wall, and the words, "This is a 
beautiful painting," are placed alongside of it, but 
Uttle effect will be made on the pupils when they see it 
for the first time, unless they respond instinctively to 
the beautiful. However, if the teacher speaks the 
words "in a tone Uiat shows the emotion she feels, the 
pupils will "be more likely to respond. In other words, 
emotions are radiated. If one person expresses an 
emotion naturally, others respond, because most people 
are.born sensitive to the feelings of others. The panic 
causeil by tlie cry of "fire!" in a crowd is caused more 
by the emotional tone than by the actual word. As the 
cr>- is repeated, the emotional tone of fright becomes 
more ami more intense, until the mob b seething with 
emotion. This condition can be quieted, just as quickly 
as it anise, by the calm, unemotiooal bearing of any one 
who can catch the attentkm of the nx^ When ap- 
plied to emotional teadiing. this means that the 
r must feel the emotion that the words imply, if 
c is (o be successful. The language of the 
I is but partl>' evolrvd. Actors study it be- 
s at tha basB of tfaer awxess. If teaefaere are 
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I do the highest grade of emotional teaching, they 
Oaust become actors to a certain extent. 

There are marked differences between individuals in 
the development of this ability to respond to emotional 
radiation. Some are unaffected by situations that set 
others a-quiver with excitement. Others develop this 
ability to respond much later than their fellows. Fur- 
ther, there are reasons for believing that this esthetic 
sense does not manifest itself to any great extent until 
the age of adolescence. If this be true, little can be 
done below the junior high school in training the emo- 
tions, except as such work may give the intellectual 
basis for later emotional development. The fact that 
the earlier years are years of imitation, however, makes 
it desirable to begin this teaching early in the school, 
lest golden opportunities be overlooked. 
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The preceding section has shown that the real psy- 
chological basis of emotional teaching is the radiation 
of feeling attituiles from teacher to pupils. This does 
not mean that emotions can exist of themselves. On 
the contrary, every emotion must have an intellectual 
basis. It must be the feeling aroused by something 
seen, heard, touched, tasted, smelled, or remembered. 
Thus, there is a very definite basis of information for 
the emotion. Before a person can be well trained 
erootioDally he must be educated intellectually. The 
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mistake tliat teachers in the post made was in 
ing that they had completed their ta^ when ihey 
given the necessaiy ideas. Ideas must be given, hm "^ 
these must have tlie propor emotional noloring if thr-^ 
are to function. Many people acquire the right ideals, 
but these never carry over into cnnduot. liecauso the — -y 
have no emotional background. They mean nothing ^k^i 
far as real life is concerned. 

In the school-room it is necessary for the teacher to 
funuHh the facta, but this can be overdone. Wliet-e 
the knowledge side is over-emphasized the cmotiotial is 
neglected, and the results are fatal to appreciation anj 
emotional enjoyment. This camion is applicable e^w- 
dally to the teaching of literature, for here the t«adier 
is tempted to analyze in detail, thinking titat is the way 
to do it. Specialists in most fields are inclined to do 
this. With pupils who ore untrained in a subject, only 
the most elementar>' anal>'sis is of value, be it munc, 
painting, or literature. 

SCOPE OF EMOTIONAL DBVELOPIIBNT 

The field for the development of the emotions ia as 
J as life is numy-^ded. It includes that which is 
il or valuable because society has developed the 
lAt it is, as well as that which stira up the feel- 
lUy. i^m one point of view the entire 
t be tDcluikd in the mental reactions denoted 
I appractation, taking in what appeals to 
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iple as pleasure or enjoyment also. The point of 
view taken here is that emotional development must 
provide for both phases, appreciation and enjoyment, 
although no quarrel is sought with the individual who 
iwants to make the term appreciation broad enough 
inclutie all of these life phases. 

I. Appreciation. 
A. Esthetic. 

There are two kinds of appreciation — esthetic and 

lial. Esthetic appreciation includes those activities 

that usually are classified as art. Music, painting, 

drawing, and the various forms of decoration and 

adornment will be recognized immediately aa being 

,mong those implied. In addition, literature on Its art 

ide, poetry, and the drama must be included. In fact, 

anything in which good taste, beauty, lofty conception, 

and inspiring themes are involved is material for 

esthetic appreciation. The problem of esthetic appre- 

tion is not only active, but is also passive. A person 

lUSt be trained to prnduce esthetic things as well aa to 

ignize and prize tliera. Furtlier, many esthetic 

ms may be found already provided by nature, and 

le pupils must learn to value them. 



Sodai. 

The second kind of appreciation has to do more with 
the values and needs of human beings. Eveiy man 
must live in the society of bis fellows if he is not to be 
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a hermit. Before he is remly to live thus, he n 
learn to govern his conduct by the stantjortis of ri^t 
that liis fellows have adoptetl. People in diffCTent 
parts of the world have different customs and stand- 
ards, and these must be viewed with sympathy and 
understanding when one travels. Men have done, and 
are doing, many things from lofty motives; hence, a 
study of history, geography, and world events offers a 
very good opportunity for social appreciation. Esthetic 
appreciation is concerned with the finished product 
Men must live and work and ser\'e, and the man or 
wum&a to wbom this means nothing is one-aided. 

n. Enjotubnt. 

In aiidition to the activities of life that pupils should 
apprwtale, there are other phases that merely are to 
be enjoyed. (Wtic^Htion in them gives pleasure, but 
it m hafdir of » itfiaej enough quality to deserve the 
_tlta appRCMtna. Thos;. a pefwa enj<3ys a game of 
. enx|uet. or go^ bat bardlf appreciates Ihcm. 
s lus new Bpap er, his iigiiinp, his trip to tlic 
i or to Ae vkiHinrinc. B Mnae of this use of 
minfaintheiiiiH—n aaaa^ it m— that tea<Aere peed 
IB ipcvpare propfe tD •mj^ bb «d as to appreciate. 
iw»iatia« ahngra ■w ii lw a «aaMthiag of an inteUeo 
L ai tbIob aad the li£e, 
1 lad personal. It 
Tte h» 9H«; pffapfe a^t to learn to 
k m ate «f s ^iMfi^ warthy of appre- 
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elation. In that rase the two tenns would be two 
ways of looking at the same thing. 



TECHNIQUE OF THE LESSON THAT DEVELOPS 
THE EMOTIONS 

The technique of the lesson in appreciation has been 
worked out very carefully in tlie field of literature by 
an English educator, F. H. Hayward.' His work has 
been done bo well that it would take a genius to make 
any real improvement on it. Although he applies it to 
but one field, the technique can be modified to fit other 
kinds of material. Its principles of thorough prepara- 
tion and careful organization can be used in many 
oUier teaching situations. The outline of the lesson 
will be presented as given by Hayward, with but few 
modifications other than condensation, 

I, Preliminary Stages. 

The lesson is designed primarily for the teaching of 
a choice bit of poetry or prose, especially poetry. 
Much stress is laid upon thorough preparation on the 
part of both class and teacher, and this preparation » 
a more complete one than teachers usually make. This 
lesson is called the "red-letter lesson," from the analogy 
to books that print important facts in red letters. This 
means that the appreciation lesson shoultl be one that 
comes on rare occasions and that is looked forward to 
for a long time. 

'Hayward, F. H., The Leeson in Appreeiatwrt. 
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A. Negative Preparation. 



1. Anticipatory interest.^In keeping with the kks 
that this lesson is to be a red-letter lesson, one long to 
be remembered, the teacher should be^n by aroiising 
interest along the expected line many days before the 
lesson is to be given. This can be done by dropping 
occasional hints nhuut the "most interesting lesson" 
that is t<> come a little later. Whenever related mate- 
rials are met, the pupils should be told of the fact. If 
necessary, other lessons should be shifted around and 
manipulated to prepare for this one. The object of it 
all is to build up a background of interest that will 
make the lesson a big event. This anticipatory in- 
terest is provided best by incidental methods, which 
are planned deliberately but which seem accidental to 
the pupils. 

2. Overcoming distractions. — The distractions tlut 
may be present are likely to be mainly the result of 
intellectual difficulties. The teacher should removp as 
many oi these as possible before the day for the lesson 
arrives. Such distractions may bo the result of un- 
familiar words or ideas used by the author. These 
should be studied in lessons preceding the big event, 
and the class thus prepared for them. Distractions 
are furnished also by any material that contains b 

lique that is too much for some of the pupils, such 
3 difficulty of rea/ling the notation in music. In 
,I_ distractions sliould be avoided by omitting the 
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9-work that contains them. Where thia is not 

me, they shoukl be prepared before the lesson. Any 

ill work that is needed shoukl come in the prelim- 

' preparation, because the lesson in appreciation 

fno time for drill activities. 



Positive or Constt^ctive Preparation. 

\ The second phase of far-ahead preparation consists 

f the work that gives an apperceptive background for 

i lesson. Ideas must be grouped t<)gether t« make 

lietic pleasure possible. As has been shown earlier 

I this chapter, the emotional must have an intellectual 

The teacher may provide this by giving mean- 

i to many things that will contribute actively to 

i appreciation. Metaphors must be picked to pieces 

lefuUy and explained, if there is any chance that they 

I fail because of un familiarity, and any words that 

pre unusual or lost meanings must have the particular 

jiings of the selection presented. Where it is neces- 

' to give a background of meaning to a metaphor, 

t teacher must use good judgment in selecting the 

|le to do this. In some rases, it may be well to do 

ton the day preceding the lesson. In others, this 

I be the worst thing that could be done, for the 

Ifajniliar meanings might make such strong impres- 

B on the pupils that the result would be disastrous 

he pleasure that should be derived. Throughout 

^ positive preparation it is a good plan to make use 

■item of information that the pupils have. 
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Further, the elpnient of familiarity should be employed 

wherever posaible. 

II. The Lesson Proper. 

A. Immediate Preparation. 

The negative and positive preparation have been 
completed, and now the hour of appreciation has been 
definitely set. Before it comes the teacher must pre- 
pare herself for the task in hand. Her immediate 
preparation consists in becoming imbued with the 
thing to be enjoyed, until nothing else seems quite so 
important. It means getting in the right mood. A 
part of the immediate preparation, too, must put the 
pupils in the right mood. This may be done, just 
before the thing to be appreciated is presented, by a 
brief statement in simple words of the lesson aim. 
The teacher must be careful, however, not to over- 
stimulate the imagination of the pupils, or the thing 
presented may prove a disappointment. 

B. The Hour of Appreciation. 

The principle of the first impression is the one that 
should control this phase of the lesson. The Brat im- 
pression is always a privileged one. Therefore, the 
teacher must make the first impression of the poem, 
or other selection, one that is the beat possible. It 
must bo a total impression. This implies, also, that 
the pupils should not have studied the selection before 
the hour of appreciation. Further, the teacher, not 
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1, is tiie one to do the reading at this time, 
because slie is best qualified. In presenting a poem of 
rhytlimic beauty the rhythm should be preserved. 
Oftentimes teachers, tramed by experts in public speak- 

ilDg, are inclined to disregard the metric structure of 
poetry and to render it after the style of prose. Thia 
tendency is bitterly condemned by those who produce 
poetry. Poets read their own productions with the 
meter intensified, even to the point of what often is 
called a singsong style. Teachers should at least pre- 
serve this pleasurable eleraeiU, and should not read in 
a colloquial style that destroys all beauty. The poet 
has used various devices to secure his ends: sounds, 
ideas, and combinations of rhythm. The teacher 

tehould recognize this, and make as much use of them 
C. Estlietic Discussion. 
The next step after the presentation has been com- 
pleted ia the esthetic discussion. The teacher should 
endeavor to get the pupils to express tlieir ideas of 
what is beautiful in what has just been presented. 
How and why the selection is beautiful, should be the 
theme. When the main points of beauty have been 
noted so clearly that even those who enjoyed the work 
the least can know why and how to enjoy it, the teacher 
should present the selection again. This second pre- 
sentation should be received more favorably than the 
first, because of the aid given by the esthetic discussion. 
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T?.«r 4^f^.^ pc»s«:ratkfD ^ould be foDowed by tba 
pi-^-sh of the h&afjii whkh teachers so often put first k 
tesifiiitiz V'*^^i — ^^ intellectual discussion. This is 
tti^ iiivjh if A a careful anal^-sis of meanings and figures 
of Af/'.'^rch. With the background of appreciation that 
\i'43A \jhf:ii sdven. this can be done without so mudi 
darjger of causing the pupik to get a distaste for the 
work. The teacher must not go too much into detail, 
however, or the pupils may lose sig^t of the goal. The 
object i*» to provide the means for a keener appreciation 
i){ the selection, and not mainly to manipulate ideas 
in reflective thinking. At the close of the intellectual 
rii.^ussion comes the time for the reading of the poem 
by the pupils, provided it can be done in such a way 
that it does not spoil the general impression. All of 
the cla«s who are capable may be called upon to try 
U) give the selection. 

10. Reproduction. 

The final step in the lesson in appreciation is the 
re[)r()d action, or the "learning by heart." If the sub- 
j(H!t of the lesson has been worthy and has been well 
[)resonted, there will be but little difficulty exp^ienced 
in raising the enthusiasm of the class to the point 
\vli('r(* they will want to memorize a part of the poem. 
It. is well to allow the class to have something to say 
about what they will memorize. Teachers often ask 
Uk) much from the pupils along this line, requiring 
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pm to devote too much of their time to this work.1 
tvis over-emphasis has a tendency to create a dislike I 
"^T such work. It is a safe rule to say that only the 1 
■teal gems of the piece should be memorized. If thisi 
f criterion is set up, few pupils will look upon the work I 
iritli anytliijig but the greatest of pleasure. Tact in | 
!he way in which pupils are asked to commit thiiigi 
I'j memory is needed very greatly on the part of I 
teachers. 

III. Value of This Lesson. 

The lesson in appreciation, as worked out by Hay- 
ward, is one of the most effective that educators have | 
devised. The writer has seen teachers follow its pro- 
ure and secure excellent results. There is nothing 
try complicated about it from an intellectual point of 
iew, and any person who can really appreciate beauty 
be successful with it. Of course, a teacher in whom 
ings of beauty do not awake responsive chords can 
lot expect to do much in teaching others to respond 
the estlietic. Hayward's technique is applicable 
irimarily to the field of literature, though excellent 
work can be done with pictures, statuary, and otlier art 
subjects. A few motlificationa are needed for subject- 

ttter otlier than literature, but these are not difficult 
r the resourceful teacher to make. When it comes 
o teaching social appreciation, the problem is very 
different, because it is hard to present such things in 
any otha* way thau through ideas colored with feeling. 
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The most difficult phase of the entire task is to secure 

responses on the part of the pupils. 



The lengthy technique of the lesson in appreciation 
is not applicable to many of the phases of the problem 
of emotional development, it is too long and too 
complex for minor emotional outcomes. Many of its 
principles, wliich are the principles previously laid 
down, are of use in other situations, however. Because 
a chance for emotional development is apparently 
rather insignificant is no reason for the teacher to 
neglect it entirely. Teachers sliould be content to 
grasp the minor opportunities when Uie major ones 
are lacking. If they remember that feeling attitudes 
are radiated, teachers will always be ready to do what 
can be done in any situation. Teaching pupils to seek 
the right kinds of enjoyment must be mainly of this 
incidental nature. 

The materials that are to be enjoyed or appreciated 
must be adapted to the pupils for whom they are ui- 
tendcd. The mistake is often made of giving grown- 
up literature to children and then expecting them to 
respond. The same is true of many other things. 
Pupils must be trained gradually to realize pleasure 
out of the higliest class of materials. Those teachers 
who now can enjoy the best music, poetry, and drama 
were once in the primary class themselves. It is im- 
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nrtant that as many pupils as possible be elevated to 
he better grades of enjoyment, because otherwise, as 
Kgrown-up6, they will be inclined to seek unelevating 
Epleasures. Illustrations oi this tendency are all too 
Kjnimon under present-day conditions of living in most 
jnerican communities. 

The fact that it is desirable to cultivate high atand- 
rards of appreciation and enjoyment does not imply 
Fthat only the most teciinical is of much value. On 
Ithe contrary, simple appreciation and enjoyment are 
t()uite worth while. The technical pleasure that a 
PJlighly trained musician gets out of the performance 
||0f a virtuoso is more intellectual than emotional. It 
) really pseudo-esthetic. The highest class of music 
should have beauty of rhythm and feeling instead of 
difficulty of performance as its crit*'rion of worth for 
the average individual. Skilled musicians may set up 
other standarrls for themselves, but these are not for 
the mass of humanity. The same pseudo-esthetic 
appreciation is evinced in the fabulous prices paid by 
Uie wealthy for tlie best paintings of dcati artists. As 
lung as the artist lived and could produce more works 
of a BJmilar character, his paintings brought but a 
nominal return, while, after his death, the same pro- 
ductions sold for fortunes. His death did not add 
anything to the beauty of the picture, but it gave the 
owner a monopoly. Its emotional value, as repre- 
sented by the purchase price, is mainly pseudo-esthetic 
Teaching in enjoyment and appreciation should in- 
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elude many phases of the work. Pupils should be 
taught to enjoy reading dramatic masterpieces, attend- 
ing, and taking part in them. In music, Uie training 
in listening is as important as the training in pro- 
ducing. To secure these outcomes, a school needs a 
room with a stage, where the pupils may attend and 
produce plays. It also needs one or more kinds 
of mechanical instruments that will make possible 
development through hearing goot^i music. A teacher 
should not show disgust at pupils who enjoy tlie simple 
things more than the technical as a rule, but instead 
should compromise at times, so that the pupils may 
be led, through her example, to get pleasure out of 
better things. 

The greatest problem in some phases of enjoyment, 
such as athletics, recreational reading, and pupil enter- 
prises, IS to secure a participation m them on the part 
of all of the pupils. In athletics, in many schools, few 
pupils take any part other than in the passive enjoy- 
ment of the onlooker. As far as expedient, participa- 
tion in sports and games should involve every one. 
both boys and girls. The same is true of student 
societies, school papers, and similar pupil organizations. 
The tendency is for a few pupils to do nearly every- 
thing under the ortlinary management of student 
affairs. This condition is undesirable. It can be 
remedied by any organization, such as intramural ath- 
letics, that will secure the active participation of 
nearly every member. 
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CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

As might be inferred from the nature of enjoyment 
,and appreciation, the effects of development along 
these lines are cumulative. The efforts of the super- 
visor of music who devotes her time to the pupils of 
a school system do not seem to amount to much. Yet, 
if such a community is compared with a similar one 
hi which this teachhig is omitted, the difference will 
be marked. One community in the Central West has 
had the good fortune for several years to be under the 
influence of a music supervisor who realized the possi- 
bilities of the position. The result was the develop- 
I roent of choirs, choruses, and orchestras in the schools. 
When these pupils finished school, tliey formed inde- 
peudeut musical organizations, and the work continued. 
A few years later it was a common occurrence on Sun- 
day for one of the local celebrities, who had never been 
outside the town for training, to give a musicaJ recital 
at one of the city churches. These recitals were of a 
really high grade. What a contrast this is to many 
of our communities, where it is difficult to find any one 
qualified to play a musical instrument for the singing 
at public gatherings! What has been done to cultivate 
ijoyment and appreciation in music can be done in 
»ther fields. Persistent effort counts for much in time. 

SUMMARY 
B a great need fur the betttr dt^velopment and 
B of the emotions of people in general. This is 
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evidenced by tiie crude esthetic tastes and unelevating 
methods of enjoyment of most people. The most im- 
portant reason for this condition is that teachers have 
not understood the psychology of the emotional out- 
comes of teaching. Emotional outcomes can not be 
imparted, like ideas, but they must be radiated. Indi- 
vidual differences of people to susceptibility to emo- 
tional radiation are a complicating factor. Although 
emotions can not be imparted, they have an intellectual 
basis in ideas. Too many ideas and not enough feeling 
are detrimental. Emotional-development outcomes in- 
clude esthetic and social appreciation and simple 
enjoyment. 

Hayward has given us the detailed technique of the 
lesson in appreciation. This lesson emphasizes the 
principle of the first impression as the fundamental 
one in this work. The lesson contains seven steps: 
(1) negative preparation, (2) positive preparation, 
(3) immediate preparation, (4) presentation, (5) 
esthetic discussion, (6) intellectual discussion, and (7) 
reproduction. This lesson is one of the most effective 
that has been devised. Intellectually it is not ex- 
tremely difficult, and most teachers can use it success- 
fuUy. 

Teachers should seize every opportunity for develop- 
ing and training the emotions, even though some of 
them are insignificant. The materials that are used 
for the work must be graded to suit the capacities of 
the pupils. In leading pupils to enjoy the best, the 
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teacher should not confuse the intellectual appreciation 
of unusual technique with real emotional enjoyment 
and appreciation. The effects of emotional teaching 
and training are cumulative, and the results of effort 
devoted to this outcome may not appear at first, but 
will show later. 



Suggested Readings 



IEarhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Chapter X. 
A chapter that is especially strong in its emphasia 
on the necessity of social appreciation. 
HAfWARD, F. H. The Lesson in Appreciation. Pp. 
1-98. This is the masterpiece of present-day treat- 
; nients on the lesson in appreciation. Pertinent 
I illustrations make the pages indicated very helpful. 
Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Chapter X. Takes the point of view that enjoyment 
is more inclusive than appreciation. Many helpful 
hints are given. 
Straver, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter VII. 
A pioneer discussion of the lesson in appreciation, 
containing pertinent suggestions. 



Exercises 

[1. What are the main points for social appreciation 
that are to be found in United States history? 
What school subject furnishes the greatest number 
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of opportunitips for social appreciation? Which 
one is best for social nppreciation? 

3. What emotional outcomos can a teacher secure 

from the course in botany or zoology? 

4. What opportunities for emotional training does 

the course in algebra offer? 

5. Visit class-rooms, and note the emotional out- 

comos for which the teacher has mafle definite 
plans. What outcomes arc secured apparently 
by chance? 

6. What aspects of the school-room would you 

modify to make it a place for the more effective 
training of the emotions? 

7. How are visits to art galleries and art exhibits of 

value in developing the esthetic appreciation 
of pupils? 

8. Pick out three topics that you think are suitable 

for red-letter lessons. 

9. Prepare a lesson in appreciation upon a suitable 

topic, using the plan proposed by Hayward and 
including all of the steps. 

10. How can the standards of humor enjoyed by 

pupils be raised? 

11. What are the arguments for and against allowing 

a committee of pupils to select the pictures for 
the school-room? What modified plan of selec- 
tion would be better? 

12. Afta- you have taught a poem from the point of 

view of appreciation, ask the pupils to write 
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down the lines, words, and phrases they like 
best. Classify these, if possible, and note any 
principles of appreciation that may be dis- 
covered. 

What standards of appreciation and enjoyment 
are low in your community? What can be done 
to raise them, assuming that the facilities are 
present? 

What evidences have you observed of the cumu- 
lative effects of appreciation? 

What emotional outcomes result from the annual 
"clean-up" weeks that many cities and towns 
observe? 

What productive or creative efforts would you 

encourage in the field of appreciation? 
What spontaneous expressions of appreciation and 
enjoyment have you noticed among pupils? 



CHAPTER X 
THE REVIEW EXERCISE 

NATURE OF 

The term, review, means in reality a new view. A 
new view implies that old material must be presented 
in a new way — in a way that will bring out points of 
relationship that were not discovered in the ordinary 
day-by-day study. The review is not a mere repetition 
of work that has been gone over already. This con- 
ception of the exercise is a new one to many teachers, 
but it is the one which will form the basis of the work 
of this chapter. 

I. Organization of Material, 

The first function of the review exercise is the oi^ 
ganization of the subject-matter that has been taught 
to the pupils in the preceding lessons. When pre- 
sented in the regular routine of daily work, facts are 
new, and the interpretations that the teacher gives 
often are forgotten. The review gives an opportunity 
for another effort to interpret and bring out relations. 
This is a very important ser\'ice, A famous teacher of 
the past has been quoted as saying that there were but 
three laws that should guide the successful teacher; 
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, review; second, review : and third, review. The 
' review is perhaps not quite so important as that, but 
it is a very valuable aid to the securing of good teaching 
results. 



I" 



Repetition. 



The second function of the review is that it gives 
additional repetitions to many things that would not 
be retained otherwise. In the regular lessons facts often 
are considered but once. This is not enough to make 
sure that the pupils will remember them. The second 

t presentation of the facts tliat this exercise gives will 
be enough many times to fix them. 
r, 
pur 



Recall of Old Knowledge in Preparation 
FOR New. 



The review is used also to recall knowledge that the 
pupils have, in preparation for the presentation of new 
material. This use is recognized and applied in the 
expository anti inductive lessons. Where the exerciae 
is used sysl^'matically for this purpose, it is less 
necessary to devote lengthy periods to formal review 
■rcises. 



To DiacovER Whether 

CoMPLETSa). 



A Topic Has Been 



Another function that the review fulfils b to check 
bp to see whether the topic under consideration has 
tea covered. It is difficult for a teacher to keep from 
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overlooking some nf the minor points of a topic under 
ordinary claas-room conditions. If a few minutes ate 
devoted to a review at the close of the work, there ig 
little danger that anything important will be omilted. 
This function of the exercise is recognized in planniag 
the presentation of the expository lesson. 

V. To Test. 

The review also is a very good device for testing the 
results of teaching. The oral review, in which the 
teacher learns what the pupils remember of the pre- 
ceding lessons, reveals clearly how well the work iaa 
been done. Teachers should not let this function 
become so important in their eyes, however, that Hxj 
neglect the teaching oljjective of the review. The test- 
ing function should be mainly incidental. The cap- 
stone of a thorough review is the written examinattnt 
More will be said about this in Chapter XIV. ^^M 

WHEN TO REVIEW ^H 

A review is in order at the end of each unit ol 
Bubject-matter. Small units require short exerdaEBi 
and large units lengthy ones. Each break in the ^1- 
]iibus should be the occasion for a pause and a resume 
of the work covered. It is not necessary, however, th»t 
every class period have its time for review. To say 
that the first five minutes of every period should be 
devoted to this exercise is to formalize the work and 
make it lacking in variety and flexibility. On Ifee 
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'Sother hand, it is easy for a teacher to get so interested 
in the rapid progress made from day to day that, as 
a result, she may dislike to pause for such a seemingly 
prosaic and time-consuming thing as the review. It 
is safe to say that few teachers go back over the work 
covered as much as they really should. Many public- 
school teachers and most college teachers expect the 
reviewing that is done to be engineered by the pupils 
themselves in their study work. This practice neglects 
one of the greatest opportunities for real teaching that 
the work offers. More can be done, which is tangible, 
in a half-hour's exercise of this kind than in two or 
three times as long a period devotetl to the usual class- 
rork. 



HOW TO REVIEW 



The review should be so conducted as to bring 
together revelant facts of the pupil's experience. 
Teachers sometimes feel calletl upon to review because 
they know that teaching theory advocates it; yet they 
are unable to recognize relevant facts and fail in con- 
ducting this exercise. The questions used should be 
such that they provoke thought. The old facts must 
be seen in a new light. There is no real place for new 
facts in the review. A teacher may find it desirable 
to digress from the regular line of thought and bring 
in new facts, but she is not reviewing when she does it. 
The first essential of a good review is careful thinking 
along lines relevant to the topic of the lesson. 
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The teacher may iise many devices in the review 
exercise. Since the review is concerned primarily with 
the knowledge side of the teaching process, outUnes are 
very serviceable. Topical outlines may be prepared, 
as noted under the section on the topical recitation, 
and given to the pupils to guide tlicm in the \em: 
preparaUon. When they come to the recitation, the^ 
can use the outlines as the core of the work. Ques- 
tions tltat demand thought and tiie organization ol 
lesson farts may lie given to the pupils also to help 
them study. These questions may l>e very corapr{?- 
henaive, enough so to justify the teacher at times even 
in promising that the examination questions will be 
taken from them. In general, the teacher ought not 
to limit herself by such a promise, vmlesa experience 
sliows that tlie questions are comprehensive and thai 
tJie motivation resulting from them counterbalance* 
the loss of initiative on the teacher's part. Topics may 
take the place of questions in the pupil assignment. 
A good review recitation can not be secured unhw 
the pupils have spent some time in preparation for it. 
When they have done everj'thing that they can in the 
way of organizing and interpreting the matwials, the 
teacher is ready to do the most effective work. This 
implies that it is best to have a study period precede 
the review. To ask the pupils to review without giving 
them questions, outlines, or topics as guides, is to cause 
them to repeat the work in much the same niannetf 
as it waa studied at first Outlines, partly 
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t be completed by the pupils in their study, furnish 
most interesting material for the class discussion. A 
serond essential, then, is careful pupil preparation. 

Problems are another device for reviewing. All 
problems are not necessarily of such a nature as to 
aid in securing a new view of old material, but many 
may be formed to secure tliat end. They are valuable 
in that they always bring tlie puzzle instinct to the aid 
of education. Comparison lessons, in which two topics 
that have been considered separately are compai'ed and 
contrasted, are also valuable in review work. These 
comparison lessons are very helpful in the content 
subjects. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE REVIEW 
The review is a highly important class-room exercise 
it frequently adds the finishhig touches to a 
iher's work. The work from day to day has con- 
led itself necessarily with detailed facts, "bits of 
information." Things are seen, as it were, with the 
high powers of the microscope in the daily work, and 
the pupils do not realize what they are really like. The 
iew puts things in their natural order, looks at them 
ith the naked eye, as it were. This work connects 
up the items of information that were presented from 
day to day and makes them meaningful. 

The review also serves as a means for checkmg up 
the teacher's work. A teacher labors in order that 
pupils may be benefited. When they come to a review 
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■ilhinil Aawjof any mental imprDvement that may 
be detected, it i> tune for the teacher to take stock of 
the BethodB fif teaAiig; she has used. Id any case, 
this e w T LM e Aaws the weak points, which may be 
made the objertives of later work. In addition to 
AedoBf Dp oD a teacher's methods, tiie review tends 
tn Aow what the iDdividiial pupils have done. It abo 
shows what progress has beeo made by the class, and 
thus ^es the teadier a basis upon which to build 
future lessons. Beginning teachers can adopt do rule 
that win be more productive of results than the rule 
that the completion of every unit of subject-matter 
Ehould be followed by a review. 

TIME TO BE GIVEN TO THE REVIEW 
The time to be given to this work depends upon Ibe 
nature of the teaching to be done. The daily review 
can be overdone very ea^y, because the teacher is n 
fresh from the details of the preceding day's work tint 
they seem very important. One of the things that a 
teacher must learn is that many details are, and should 
be, forgotten soon after they are presented. Theyhe^ 
to make principles and big ideas meaningful, and com- 
plete their service with this. The daily review is too 
close to the details to be of much help. Except the 
situations where a unit of subject-matter of importance 
has been completed, the daily review should do little 
more than recall enough of the preceding day's work 
to give a baas for the work at hand. 
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*0n the other hand, the biweekly, monthly, or 
semester review should be allotted ample time to make 
the work clear. Entire class periods may be devoted 
profitably to such work. The work must be well 
planned by the teacher. Teachers often look upon the 
review as something like a vacation from lesson prepa^ 
ration. They need to make just as careful preparation 
for the review as for any other lesson, though their 
acquaintance with the materials just covered may 
lighten the reading retjuired and shorten the time 
needed in preparation for the teaching work. 

I The review exercise should bring out points of view 
at were not noticed in the daily work. The main 
purpose of the review exercise is the organization of 
knowledge. It also sei-ves to repeat points in need of 
additional attention, to recall old knowledge in prepa- 
Hition for the new, to discover whether a topic has been 
Jwcred adequately, and to test out the work that ihe 
pupils have done. A review is in order at the end of 
every important unit of subject-matter. It should be 
80 conducted that related items of subject-matter are 
brought together so that the relationships may be 
revealed. Topical outlines, questions for study that 
demand thought, and problems may be used to aid in 
the review. The review is a most important class- 
room exercise because it frequently adds the finishing 
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touches to a teacher's work. It serves to reveal to the 
teacher how well her work has been done. The nature 
of tiie subject-matter should determine the amount of 
time that should be given to tlie review. 

Suggested Readings 

Charters, W. W. Methods uf Teaching. Chapter 
XXI. A well written chapter on the review exer- 
cise in its various aspects. 

Earhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Chapter 
XIII. A very good presentation of the review 
exercise, 

Harvey, N. A. Principles of Teaching. Pp. 243-246. 
Suggestions that will aid teachers in conducting re- 
views. 

Stbayer, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter IX. 
The review considered mainly as a means of exam- 
ination. 



Exercises 

What kinds of questions must be avoided in pre- 
paring a set of review questions, if the review 
is to bring a new view? 

Prepare a set of five or more questions that will 
be suitable as an aid for reviewing a month's 
work in United States history. 

What function of the review predominates in the 
average spelling review? 
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4. What school subjects lend themselves best to the 

organizing function of the review? 

5. Why should not every third Monday of the school 

year be devoted to a review? 

6. Why is it necessary for the teacher to direct the 

pupils in their review work? 

7. Why are reviews needed more in geography and 

history than in algebra? 

8. Will the details be more or less emphasized in the 

review than in the daily work? Why? 

9. What faulty procedure must a teacher avoid in 

preparing for a review exercise? 



CHAPTER XI 

TRAINING IN APPLICATION 

THE PROBLEM 

The entire work of thp school must lead to a change 
in tiie pupils' reactions toward their environment if 
this work is to be effective. This result can be assund 
only by giving them a chance to react in the Bchool- 
room, where the teacher can check up and discover 
whether tliey are responding in the conventional ways. 
This is the problem of training m application. It is 
not enough to tell a pupil how to do a thing. He must 
be given a chance to do it. The reason why Experi- 
ence always impresses people as being such a good 
teacher is that she teaches with the minimum of telling 
and the maximum of doing. If we can imitate her in 
this respect, without imitating her wasteful over- 
emphasis along one line and neglect along others, our 
teaching will be much more effective. 

To do this, the teacher must emphasize the use of 
what has been taught at every legitimate opportunity, 
and opportunities must be created as frequently as 
possible until the results are satisfactory. These situa- 
tions are most valuable if they are as nearly like real 
\fe as possible. The teacher's part in trainini 
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I application, then, consists mainly in creating demands 
for the use of what has been learned. It is not enough 
merely to create these situations, however. The pupils 
must be stimulated to make use of them. 

I FORMS OF APPLICATION 

Before the technique of training in application is 
considered, it will be well to examine the various forma 
in which it may be found. These are forms of pupil 
effort that provide work for the study period. Often 
tiie study period is devoted entirely to this work. At 
times the same task may be brought into the formal 
class period, and then it becomes a different kind of 
exercise. The same material may be used as the sub- 
ject of a bit of deductive teaching in one instance and 
as the task in application for home-work in another. 
Application involves individual pupil effort, independ- 
ently carried on by the class members during the study 
hour. 



Constructive or Creative Effort. 
Pupils sometimes are asked to apply what they have 
been taught constructively or creatively. Their efforts 
vary from work that is but slightly different from the 
model or copy, to that which shows a very high degree 
of originality. Thus, we may say that a pupil who 
in an oral theme class told a joke or story that he had 
was doing an elementary piece of constructive 
'ork if he made the slight modifications necessary to 
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work. This applies not only to the drawing and 
makin^r of maps themselves, but also to the practice 
of using outline maps, which may be filled out in vari- 
ous ways. The commercial preparation of outline 
maps by publishing houses, which has reduced the cost 
'of such helps, has opened a field to the teacher that ia 
very important. In geography, these maps may be 
used to show industries, products, rainfall, physical 
features, and many other things. This use leads to an 
inderstanding of things that would be but poorly 

mprehended otherwise. In history, explorations, 
BCttlements, changes in territory, and military cam- 
paigns are made most real by the use of outline maps. 
In fact, this phase of teaching is often discussed under 

le problem of securing realness in teaching, because 
it is so helpful- 

Another method of securing constructive effort in 
content subjects is by the use of outlines. This has 
been discussed alre.idy. When outlines are ^ven to 
the pupils to be filled out in the study hour, one of 
the teaching functions that they fulfil is training in 
application. 

n. Translation Work. 

ordinary translation work of the foreign- 

flguage class is primarily training in application. 

he pupils are asked to put words, verb forms, and 

F^other ideas together according to rules. This is a com- 
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plrte test of the mental assimilation of the inateriaL 
Puptb must keep uiAiiy things in mind, and this k 
what makes the work so difficult. 

IIL PaoBLEMS. 

Problems that are assigned for study work deinasd 
the appIicatioD of principles and facts learned in the 
daas period. Many subjects contain problems, as has 
been noted in an earlier chapter. The old established 
subjects, e.ff., matbemsttcs in its diiferent forms, made 
much use of the prolileni method of teaching. Aa 
tau^t by many teachers, the work in algebra and 
arithmetic is little but training in application. In 
[^ysies and chcmislrj' the problems furnish a very 
effecth'e means of application, if properly selected 
There is a danger, however, that problems will be 
pedantic and little related to practical life artivitiegi 
Problems may be de%'ised in other subjects, but Ihoe 
often do not lend themselves to the use of problqai 
exercises so readily as those already mentioned. 



TKCHNlQtm OF TKAINING PUPILS IN 
APPLICATION 



l^^ 



, MonVATlON. 

The 6rst step confronting a teacher who wish( 
train pupils in application is motivation. The pupils 
must be led to desire to do the things that the teacher 
will ask them to do. In oral themes, a real autlience 
and new iJiformation combine to furnish this step, In 
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xjblem work the puzzle instinct can he aroused, and 
t may prove sufficient. 

Statement of Phobuim or Task. 
The next essential is the statement of the problem 
' tadt. The pupils must know just what the task 
confronting them is. It often is not sufficient at the 
start merely to assign a number of problems from a 
prepared list or to give a list of other topics. Pupils 
must be helped by an analysis of a few typical cases 
before they are ready to attack the assignments inde- 
pendently. As they become more skilled in this work, 
less help will be needed from the teacher. The sug- 
gestions given in the discussion of the assignment are 
tplicable here. 
[. Necessity of Information. 
The third step confronting the teacher is that she 
lat ascertain whetJier the pupils have the information 
needed. If it is discovered that they do not have it, 
it becomes necessary for her to provide it. Every bit 
^^ information required need not be given at this time, 
^■nt enough must be furnished to make a start possible. 
^B*npils often acquire many additional facts as they 
progress in the work. The greatest weakness of most 
such teaching, however, is that too little information 
is given by the teacher before the pupils are put to 
work. Too much is expected of them. Thus, pupils 
are sent to the laboratory in biology and told to draw 
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the grasshopper or crayfisli, finding tJieir instructions 
in the manual. Such a methuil may be a good one Ui 
develop the research ability of the scientist, but it is 
a poor one by which to train the average pupil. It 
would be better if the teacher devoted a few minutes 1 
beforehand in describing to the pupils what they are I 
to draw and showing where it may be found. Much 1 
time Uiat is wasted ordinarily would be saved and a 
better interest would prevail. The same is true of 
oUier studies. The pupils should not be given the , 
mathematics or physics problems without first receiv- 
ing the proper preparation for the work. 

These steps, motivation, assignment of the work, l 
and the furnisliing of the information, need not come ] 
in the order given here. They may take a varied order. 
At times the teacher may give the information first, 
state the work to be done next, and provide the reason 
for doing it last. At other times each problem may 
have its separate and varied treatment. The funda- ! 
mental thing to be recognized in all application, how- ^ 
ever, is that effective work can be secured systema- J 
tically only by careful attention to each of theee i 
requirements. When these are attended to, the pupils J 
are ready for the study hour. 

THE APPLICATION RECITATION 

Many teachers have the idea that everything that 

the pupils study must be recited upon in class. Nothing 

could be further from the truUi in training in appli 
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cation. The ^tuation can be illustrated best by the 
Work in an algebra class where the pupils have spent 
the study period upon a list of problems in factoring. 
The usual procedure in the recitation is for the teacher 
to assign the problems that have been studied to dif- 
ferent class members, each of whom puts one on the 
blackboard. When all have been copied on the board, 
tlie teacher begins the recitation by callmg upon each 
pupil to explain his problem. 

This process is usually a time-consuming procedure 
with few e<tucational Ijcnefits, There is no reason why 
any problem should be placed on the blackboard, if it 
has been understood and worked successfully by all 
competent class members. Such emphasis might bo 
given to problems tliat furnished difficulty to most ol 
the pupils, but only to these. The time could be spent 
more profitably in considering entirely new prol)Ieni . 
or new facts and principles in preparation for other 
problems. 

When the class considers problems studied at home 
and worked successfully, no provision is made for keep- 
ing the pupils busy, and inattention and disorder are 
likely to be rampant unless tlie teacher is a marvel at 
securing order without keeping the pupils busy. The 
task of providing for individual diflfercneea is a difficult 
one in this work. It can be done best by giving the 
pupils a list of problems that are new and allowing 
(hem to attempt them at the blackboard or at their 
||t8, each working as fast as his capabilities will per- 
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Irx *whe En^ish class the recitation hour may be well 
sper.t in consiiering the results that pupils have 
=/-f:\:red in their indhidual study periods. The work 
fi^-re is very dif erent from mathematics. The interest 
ir? r<:ntered chiefly in the entire product and not in an 
rmswer. The pupils often need just the situation of 
the recitation, which furnishes them a real audience, 
t/» bring out their best. WTien themes are prepared for 
the teacher alone, not half the interest is manifested 
that is shown when they are prepared for the clasa 
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The samp thinp is true of the work in music and art. 
It is the finisheil product in its entirety that is desired. 



■ CHECKING THE PUPILS' WORK 

It must not be inferred, because some of the work 
that pupils do need not be considered in the formal 
work of the recitation, that this work can be neglected. 
It must l>e checked, even though it is not a part of 
the material recited upon in class. There are various 
ways in which this can be done without burdening the 
teacher too heavily. This work is usually prepared by 
the pupils in a form that can be handed to the teacher. 
When it is prepared on loose sheets, the teacher should 
collect this work as faithfully as slie records the at- 
tendance. When the wurk is put in note-books, tliese 
ted not be collected so regularly. 
It is not necessary for the teacher to mark every set 
these papers, however, if her work is heavy. The 
marking of every third or fourth set will keep her in 
close touch with the work of each pupil, if the papers 
are numerous. Of course, the greatest value will be 
realized by the pupils if every paper is examined care- 
fully and returned with a personal consultation with 
its maker; but few teachers can give the time and 
energy necessary to do this. Teachers often devise 
schemes whereby this work is lightened to a certain 
extent. One plan requires the pupils to keep their 
jfork in note-books. These are collected at intervals 
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and given a cursory examination. Another plan secures 
a cheeking of the results by having the pupils exchangp 
work and correct ea«h other's papers. Neither of tJieso 
plans is aa satisfactory as when the teacher marks the 
individual sheete herself, but they may be of raueh 
help to tJie busy teacher. 

In the rhetoric class the problem is a little different 
from that in some of the other subjects. The written 
themee, especially, require a careful examination if 
they are to be most helpful. It has been found, how- 
ever, that too much red ink may be detrimental. All 
criticisms should be constructive if possible, and purely 
destructive criticism should be avoided. In this, as in 
many other matters, the teacher must use good judg- 
ment if the most successful work is to be realized. It 
has been found that a combination of the oral and 
written theme work is much more effective than either 
oral or written work alone. Oral themes require the 
minimum of laborious correcting later, so teachers are, 
as a rule, very glarl to give two or three periods a week 
to oral work. This is more effective, from the point 
of view of the teaching process, and saves much time 
that would be consumed in reading papers if the work 
were all written. 



CAUTIONS 

One of the mistakes frequently made by teachers 

while training pupils in application is to expect too 

much from them. The work looks so easy to the 
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iteacher that she is inclined to become impatient when' 
nothing but apparent failures are produced by the 
piipiis. The difficulty is that the teacher has set up 
too high a standard of attainment. Whenever a 
teacher in an ordinary school complains about having 
a class of blockheads, that teacher has either not 
mastered the elements of teaching or is expecting too 
much from the pupils. If tlie pupils really are sub- 
normal, it will be necessary to cliange the methods 
Used for the average pupils to tliosc suited to defectives. 
The result of demanding too much frequently is dis- 
honest work. The teacher who fails to discriminate 
sufficiently to realize how much pupils can do often is 
unable to detect the little subterfuges to which pupils 
resort when work beyond their capabihties is de- 
manded. A poor piece of work, but the pupil's own, is 
much better, from the educational point of view, than 
that which some one else has done for him. The surest 
way to prevent dishonest work is to ask only what 
lUpils can do well, and to check systematically on the 
'ork. The practice of permitting tardy work to be 
counted often leaves a loophole for pupils to copy the 
work of others and hand it in as their own. A piece 
of work should not be accepted after the corrected work 
has been returned, if there is any doubt as to its 
genuineness. A good way to control this is to require 
pupils to secure special permission for the preparation 
of late work, and to be sparing in granting requests for 
this privilege. 
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There are several aids or devices that a teacher may 
employ in one or another of the fields of work. The 
most common of these is the use of models of copies. 
There seems to be nothing quite so helpful to pupils 
as to have a sample product to examine from time to 
time as they proceed with their work. Few are so 
original as to be able to get along entirely without 
illustrative models to guide them. This device is one 
that has been employed for a long time in maUiematics 
work, and is a pedagogical aid of known value. Well 
prepared text-books, with appropriate illustrative ex- 
amples, are of great help to the teacher. Teachers of 
written themes also know the value of models, which 
may be used, when the assignments are made, to make 
clear what is wanted. It sometimes seems that pupils 
are too dependent upon these aids, but it must be 
remembered that they are in new work. It takes much 
copying and imitation to make the great artists, and 
the school is usually trying to impart the merest rudi- 
ments. The slightest display of originality is a real 
find when the work is in a new field. 

In oral theme work the brief has been found to be of 
value. Pupils are required to prepare briefs before 
they come to class. These may be submitted to the 
teacher for criticism before the theme is given. The 
preparation of the brief requires tlie organization of 
the materials and helps to secure clear thinking. 
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VALUE OF TRAINING IN APPLICATION 
Tbia phase of teaching is of especial value because 
the results are objective. It is so easy to see what lias 
been accomplished. Assuming that the reactions of 
the pupils are a measure of what they have learned, 
it is a good test of teaching results. Thus, this work 
becomes a test of the teacher's ability to direct the 
teaching process. The results secured also are a 
measure of the real progress attained by the individual 
pupils. It often happens that pupils can master 
memory materials readily but can not see opportunities 
for applying them. Teachers often show similar weak- 
nesses—knowing the theory of pedagogy from begin- 
ning to end, but failhig as teachers because they can 
not use what they know. Application thus becomes a 
test of the ability to use one's knowledge practi- 
cally. 

Training in application also tends to test out 
subject-matter. Of course, it is possible for teachers 
to devise very artificial situations for the application 
of subject-matter, but moat types of application have 
a bearing on Ufe problems. This bearing should be as 
direct as possible, and then much useless subject- 
matter will be detected. 

The step application is the final step in several of 
tiie model teaching forms. It is a phase of teaching 
that should be used wherever and whenever it is of 
value. 
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SUMMARY 

The teacher must devote a part of her time to 
teaching pupils to apply the knowledge and other out- 
comes they have acquired. The opportunities devised 
for this application should be as nearly like actual Ufe 
problems as possible. Pupils are asked to apply their 
knowledge in constructive or creative effort in rhetoric, 
music, manual training, and other subjects. Tliey 
apply it also in translation work and in problems. In 
training pupils in application it is necessary (1) to 
motivate, (2) to make them realize the problem or task 
to be surmounted, and (3) to make sure that the neces- 
sary materials are at hand or can be acquired easily. 

The recitation on application materials sliuuld add 
a new pomt of view and not be a repetition of what 
every one has done in his indivitlual application work. 
It is a common practice for teachers to go over the 
work in mathematics, and similar subjects, in a deaden- 
ing fashion, "explaining" the work that has been done 
by every one. The newer subjects offer less tempta- 
tion to attempt such routine tasks and are better tau^t 
in consequence. 

It is necessary that the teacher check the work of 
the pupils carefully and systematically. Various de- 
vices may be used, however, to relieve the teacher of 
some of this drudgery. Teachers must not expect too 
much from their pupils. Original work that is of a 
poor quality is better than high-grade counterfeit work. 
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he U8e of models or copies that show what diould be 

* done is an important aid in teaching pupils how to do 

new tasks. Briefs arc helpful in oral themes. The 

ability to apply one's knowledge is one of the most 

Valuable results that can be secured by education. 

his teaching also tends to test out subject-matter; for 

bat which can not be applied probably is of little 

Uue, in the public school at least. 

Suggested Readings 
Iagle^-, W. C. The Educative Process. Pp. 301-304. 
I A pertinent discussion of tlie step of application. 

TiNETT, T. J. The Essentials of Teaching. Pp. 221- 
I 224. Several important considerations that should 
guide the teacher are given. 

BARTERS, W. W. Methods of Teaching. Pp. 378- 
[ 385. Some excellent suggeetions are given. 
iHVEY, N. A. Principles of Education. Pp. 221-227. 
Points are presented on the training of pupils in 
expression. 
pARKER, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
I Chapter XI. A tliorough treatiuent of the topic 
I expression. 



Exercises 
Give examples of practical exercises that require 
application by the pupils of things tliat they 
have learned. 
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2. Wfaiefa adioaj Mbjecte lend themselves best to 

exereiKB io appBeatioo that appeal to pupils 
as worth while? 

3. Show bow infonnsUoa is a necessity for effective 

work io appUcatioou 

4. lodividual differences are revealed by the vay 

pupils re^Kud to application worii in differeot 
subjects. Illustrate this. How does this fact 
modify instruction? 

5. WItat de%'ices can you suggest for the motivation 

of translation worii? 

6. Uliat values come from the use of outline maps in 

history work when these maps show territorial 
changes and historical movements? 

7. What devices can you suggest that will make it 

easier for the teacher to check the work of the 
pupils? 

8. How can a teacher be sure that the work asked is 

too hard for the pupils in their state of advance- 
ment in the subject? 

9. What are the usual signs of dishonest work m 

application? 
10. How may models be a hindrance instead of a help 

to pupils in their application work? 
,1. Give five examples that show the ne< 
training in application. 
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r CHAPTER Xn 

DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALITY 
I. Neglected Phase of Present-Day Teaching. 

This phase of education has been neglected to a great 
extent in the past. Few teachers have made any con- 
scious attempts to develop the individuality of their 
pupils along definite lines. The fact that this side of 
their lives has been neglected has not caused it to fail 
to develop, but, instead, it often has developed along 
lines that are not the best. The result has been that 
pupils have grown up as their chance inclinations, 
home environment, and other sporadic influences have 
affected them. In most cases, this has resulted in the 
growth of an individualistic personality that is ill fitted 
rfw the complex life of social intercourse, the lot of 
most people. A certain amount of individuality is 
bound to be present under every condition because of 
individual differences; but, in spite of the differences, 
there should be desirable uniform characteristics. The 
differences should manifest themselves in different 
methods of attaining the same ends, not in differeDt 
end& 
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II. Kind or Inditidcauty Needed. 

If one pat it teraely, the kind of iudividuality needei) 
is s social or moral individuality. This implies, Brel 
of all, tlial pupils must be trained to be useful members 
of society. Beyond this there is a need for the briupiig 
out of the best that is iii each one. A mural persou- 
ality might be developed by a repressive training tliat 
destroyed initiative and originality, but much gml 
would be sacrificed for this attainment. Instead, itia 
better to bring out the personality of each iu noA a 
manner as to secure the benefits of such possibilitiM 
of initiative, originality, and self-reliance as may be 
present. There was a time when society was static, n 
nearly so : but prc^ess is so rapid now that evcjy ten- 
dency making for a sane social adjustment is needed. 
The person who is original, yet who knows how to 
prevent hb originality from interfering with the r^^ 
of others, b Uie most desirable member of society. 

' American society, with its democratic charsc- 
, is built upon the indKiiJual as a unit Thii 
Is a tborougjily tmined population. Many edu- 
I have eootoasted American schools unfavorably 
I tbooe of Gennany, ribowing bow the latter ex- 
it ak^ M^olKtie tines. The Worid War revealed, 
y tiwi American erfneatioD leads the world in 

Bi of ■Kfindoalhy, wfaidi 
Iwa* tkaa tte auai Uumuefa 
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Methods That May Be Used. 

[ndividuality is the result of the in6uence of many 
■plex factors. The school life, in its extra-curric- 
ises, is one of the most important within the 
btrol of the teacher. Because of the complexity of 
tlie situation, the work has suffered more from a lack 
of discrimination of what the results of methods might 

tthaii from a lack of methods. 
Class as a Social Group. 
[tie treatment of the class as a social Rroup is one 
f in which to develop the s')cial aide of the pupils. 
has been intimated already that the adoption of 
group teaching offered many chances for pupil develop- 
ment that were lacking in the older methods of indi- 
vidualistic teaching. The form of the question was 
affected and tlie entire method of the recitation was 
changed. The class, as a social group, is a factor that 
tlie teacher must consider when group plans are made. 
It is very unwise fur the teacher to plan extraordinary 
nctivifJes that concern the group without consulting 
the pupils and molding their opinions. Teachers often 
employ this social force on unusual occasions, such as 
the observance of special days, school entertainments, 
and the like, hut neglect it in the regular class-work. 
B most common method of utilizing this force is the 
ilized recitation. 
, Socialized recitation, — a. What it is: The social- 
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ized recitation is that form in which the class members 
take turns in presiding and conducting the recitation. 
A competent pupil is selected by the teacher, or the 
class, to direct the work. This pupil presides, and calls 
upon the others to recite upon topics that have been 
prepared beforehand by the teacher. If the pupil 
recitations are not complete, the leader asks questions 
and solicits comments from the class to complete the 
thought. 

6. When it can be used : This form of exercise can 
be used only in simple or well organized material. 
The content must be simple enough to require little 
manipulation and rearrangement in class. It is of 
service in reviews and formal drill exercises, the ma- 
terials of which are familiar to the class. It can be 
used sometimes in content lessons where the main 
purpose is to enrich topics already somewhat familiar. 

c. Merits and defects: The chief merit of this form 
of recitation is that it develops the initiative, self- 
reliance, and capacity for responsibility of those who 
take an active part in the work. The pupil who leads 
the exercise undoubtedly receives much benefit from 
tlie work. The others, who are called upon to recite or 
who do so voluntarily, are stimulated in a different way 
from that in which the teacher affects them in the regu- 
lar work. Pupils are more inclined to feel the approval 
and disapproval of their fellows than under the usu&l 
conditions. They develop self-assurance very rapidly 
under this recitation form. 
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This form of class-room exereisp, however, substi- 
tutes an inexperienced, untrained leader for the teacher, 
and is of less value as a teaching exercise than work 
supervised by the teacher. Unless the thought move- 
ment is extremely simple, many things will te treated 
superficially and left incomplete. Whenever the lesson 
materials are important the socialized recitation should 
not be used, because its main ouf«)mes are modifica- 
tions of personality and not items of information. The 
changes in individuality that result are important 
«iou^, nevertheless, to warrant a more extended use 
of this form than is the rule at present. 

Unless the teacher has the work of the socialized 
recitation well planned, the activities are liable to 
become wasteful of timo and energy. The pupil leader 
is at a loss to know what to do, and the pupils find the 
novelty of the situation its chief attraction. Nothing 
aeems to be more discouraging and aimless than such 
a class-room exercise under the direction of the wrong 
leader. The teacher should not attempt this form of 
teaching with immature pupUs. Neither should it be 
used at the beginning of the school year, before the 
lUpils and teacher have developed a spirit of coopera- 
tion. To do so is to invite trouble and disorder. At 

,e beginning of the year the teacher must rely upon 

ire routine methods, unless she is acquainted with 
le class as the result of a previous term's work with 
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I ift fad ifae oalf efltt* 
m'mmi for lilc, it to 
■ c^ lie done best tqr 
etmm «f f^d lapMaAfitr ■ taA maUcn. 

t hot §mm «f p^ ■iipiiiiaililj is what '» j 
taBpafflcB^B^fvgBni^H^d. Tbi9basall| 
«f Arotterfarm, ptqiS setf-govCTD' 
I. by-Iiiw«, etc,— ^ 
Oat it » a dnitt the purpose o^ 
I m b> aeemt far ^ l ejeh e w the cooperation c^ 
e P<q>*b in tbcae msUos that are sohred most easira 
Tvith that aid. Thte it haa been found that the qtie^ 
lifin of bomaty is a vital one of this nature. Simitariyj 
mitiitA authorities bav« struggled with the problem c 
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^Brdiness with little success until the pupils themselves 
■wrere enlisted in the struggle, when the problem 
-vanished. Many things too numerous to mention are 
Jjandled best by this plan. 

H| In pupil cooperative government the pupils are made 
^fcsponsible for the control of such matters. The 
teachers are consulted whenever there is any doubt 
about the line of action to be taken, but at other times 
^^le pupils act on their own mitiative. Further, the 
^^Bpils recognize tliat it is no violation of their rights 
^Hien the teacher takes charge of a situation that is 
^Deyond their control. As a result, the pupils measure 
up to the demands and direct their simple affairs them- 
selves and an attitude of justice and respect for the 
ri^its of others becomes habitual. This is real train- 
ing for citizenship and develops the proper kind of 
individuality. 

Pupil responsibility is developed also by means of 
»uch organizations as boys' and girls' clubs, literary 
societies, and nature-study clubs, which band the 
pupils together for common ends. Effective organize^ 
tions of this type are the Boy Scouts and the Camp- 
P'ire Girls. These latter, however, depend so much 
upon the type of leaders available for their effectiveness 
that they are limited in their field of service. The 
tirganization of their ideals is so complete, however, 
tJiat conscientiousness and devotion to the group by 
the leader are the most necessary traits. Because of 
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their voluntary nature, they will always be baa& 
capped by the lack of leader? who will be willing te 
devote their time and enei^y to the work. 

IV. Moral Training and Development of Ihdi- 

VIDUALITY. 

In the most comprehensive use of the terms, these 
two ideas are almost synonymous. The type of indi- 
viduality needed is that which will be of the greatest 
service to society. This is a moral individuality. 
Therefore those methods that have just been oon- 
sidered as of value in the development of individuality 
are also of service in the right kind of moral training, 
As usually thought of, however, moral training b more 
dependent upon the inculcation of the right ideals and 
emotional reactions than is the development of indi- 
viduality in its general aspects. This makes it worth 
while to conwder the scope and methods of moral train- 
ing briefly, at least. 

V. Scope of Morality. 

Morality concerns itself with all types of conduct 
that influence human happiness. This imphes that 
the concept has a much broader meaning than is given 
to it in most discussions. Morality is social as well 
as personal, and moral training must provide for both 
phases. It is not enough to develop tJie virtues of 
prudence, self-control, industry, punctuality, courage, 
temperance, honesty, and kindness. These things are 
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elemental and make no proviaons for the new prob- 
tma of life. In addition, a pupil must have social 
lues and right attitudes. He must be patriotic in 
fhe larger sense of world fellowahip, must demand 
purity in politics, must insist upon the elimination of 
such social and industrial wrongs as improper housing 
conditions, commercialized vice, inadequate wages, and 
unsanitary conditions of employment. These are some 
of the newer moral problems that must be faced. 
Moral training is not broad enough if it makes no 
provisions for the new problems of social morality (hat 
arise frequently in our rapidly evolving social order. 

Vr. Present Status of Moral Education. 

In the past the school has done little, consciously, 
along the line of moral training, except to provide inci- 
dentally for some phases of personal morality. Pupils 
were drilled in such virtues as punctuality, industry, 
and obedience; but chastity, filial duty, and other de- 
[■Birable modes of reaction received little attention. Any 
preparation for social conduct given was presented by 
chance and without any foresight on the part of teacher 
or curriculum -maker. Present-day vital social prob- 
Jems, such as war profiteering, gentleman's agreements, 
strikes and lockouta, and unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, need to be solved just as much as the older prob- 
lems of sliort weights, indolence and tardiness. The 
fundamental problem of moral training is to get pupils 
accept the standard of right as a guide to conduct. 
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When they recognize that right action is the best, the 
only probletD retnaimog is to decide what action is 
ri^L This problem is no important one. and must be 
solved on the basts of information. Adequate infor- 
mation can not be given without a definite plan. 

Vn. DlFFEBE^T OdTOOUEB NeeDBD AT DiFFEBENT 

Agx Le^-elb. 
The teacher's task with the younger children con- 
sists mainly in the formation of ri^t habits. Pupils 
must learn to do the ri^t so often that it becomes s 
habit. They should form habits of punctuality, in- 
dustry, truthfulness, cheerfulness^a complete Ust of 
virtues would be lengthy — in order that they may have 
the proper foundation for more advanced moral train- 
ing. Above everything, they should form the habit of 
doing right, taking their criterion of what is right from 
established authority. Along with right habits, pupils 
must acquire a sensitiveness to the approval of rijiit 
and disapproval of wTong. This means tliat the emo- 
tional sanctions of right conduct must be an important 
factor in the early school and home training. 

Until the onset of the changes of adolescence, chil- 
dren accept external authority as the primary criterion 
of right and wrong. Sublime faith is manifested m 
the wisdom of parents, teachers, and other adults. 
After the broader outlook of puberty has appeared, 
there is a tendency for a shift to internal authority, 
to the decisions of their own minds, as the 
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duct. This means that pupils of the junior and 
Benior high schools require a different treatment from 
that accorded younger children. Moral training for 
them must emphasize, more and more, the informal 
tional side of right conduct. The problem no longer 
is to get pupils t^) accept the standard of right, if earlier 

training has not been entirely neglected, but rather to 

decide, "What is right?" 

BUI. Mettuods of Moral Training. 

^PThe methods of moral education are much the same 
as those of ordinary education. The teacher must 
drill the pupils to form moral habits just as carefully 
as in the forming of other habits. Drill lessons of 
the intensive kuid seldom can be given in moral action, 
but many of the rules of habit formation apply to the 
repetitious necessary. The principles pertuient to the 
development of tlie emotions also aid in imparting 
right moral attitudes. It is a mistake for teachers to 
expect purely intellectual teaching to suffice. They 
must make sure that the right moral attitudes are 
imparted ; for, as has been pointed out already, one of 
the fundamentals of a good moral character is a hearty 
allegiance to right as a duty. The information neces- 
sary to a decision of what is right can be imparted as 
information is imparted generally. 

Most discussions of moral education make so much 

of direct and indirect methods of instruction that it 
I while to consider them briefly. The direct 
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method b that foi-m wherein ttie teacher tries to im- 
part moral virtues by tliscussing moral lessons. Too 
often this implies an extender! exposition by the teacher 
on the topics of the day. it is a bit of preaching hy 
a layman. Moral implications are drawn that ue 
found only by tlie use of a vivid imagination. Theae 
are not felt by tJie pupils, and consequently do not 
inSuence their conduct in the least. The dii'ect method 
has the weaknesses of all forms of expoatory teadiing. 
This concept of direct moral teacliing has few ardent 
advocates. Unfortunately, its deficiencies have bUnded 
many educators to the value of any systematic at* 
tempts at moral instruction. 

The indirect metliod has been advocated ardently 
because it seemed to be the only solution. This plan 
emphasizes the influence of example and incidental 
crises, which are treated "when the iron is hot," as 
methods for moral education. These seem to bring 
([uick results and are prized aecordingly, Persooa] 
Lxaraples are valuable because they apply the principle 
of the radiation of feeling attitudes. Teachers live, 
and their unguarded moments, when they express theit 
true feelings, are caught by tlie pupils for better or for 
worse. This radiation of emotional attitudee is the 
key-note of Uie method needed for imparting miiraJ 
standards, and it is the main tiling lacking in direct 
moral instruction of tfie exhortatory type. The reason 
for this is apparent when it is considered in the light 
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f the discussion of the development of the emotions 

fented in Chapter IX. 
tWhat, then, shall be the attitude adopted toward 
leral education? The fundamental thing is that the 
icher must analyze the needs into outcomes and 
»k accordingly. The methods used must be suited 
\ the outcomes desired. The greatest defect in the 
■called indirect method of teaching is that it makes 
t provision for a systematic series of outcomes. If 
»ral education is to have a definite •objective, the 
Iterials of instruction must be graded just as care- 
fblly as the materials of arithmetic or history. The 
organization can not be left to mere chance, which will 
bring a few situations that are suitable materials for 
moral education. This is even more true of the adoles- 
cent period, during which the information must be 
Bparted that will furnish an aderjuate basis for later 
al judgments. 



%.. The Information Needed as a Basis for Moral 

Judgments. 

I The problem of the selection of the materials that 

1 furnish a basis for the mural judgments of life is 

! that is abnost a virgm field as far as the high- 

echool work in general is concerned. In most schools 

little is taught tliat has a real bearing upon social 

wrality. To be sure, some teachers of civics have 

I to build their courses around the duties of the 
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citizen rather than around the articles of the Federal 
and State constitutions. Such courses should be the 
rule rather than the exception. History also some- 
times is used to furnish materials for moral training. 
The really important subjects, however, aside from 
civics, generally are neglected. To prepare them for 
future problems of social morality, all high-school 
pupils should be taught some of the practical demits 
of economics and sociology and should consider some 
of the practical problems of moral conduct. This is a 
pretentious program; but, when relative values are 
considered, it is of more worth in life for a pupil to 
justify taxation by presenting the arguments of eco- 
nomics than it is to remember how many wives Henry 
the Eiglith had or to translate a page of Cajsar. The 
ability to explain the evils of our present system ol 
penal treatment probably will help more in preparatiun 
for a useful life than the abihty to recite choice selec- 
tions from Spenser's Faerie Queen. 

X. Individual Differences and Moral Develop- 
ment. 
One of the reasons why teachers are so confused by 
the tasks of mora! training is that they have over- 
looked the in&uence of individual differences. Pupils 
are no more alike in the ability to respond to the ap- 
proval and disapproval of others than they are in the 
ability to learn the multiplication tables. Likewise, 
they differ markedly in the power to discriminate right 
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lines of conduct from tliose that are undesirable. 
Teachers have worked in the past without taking these 
facta into account, and have been disappointed when 
results apparently were not secured. Although three 
fourths of the class benefited by the teaching, the 
fourth that did not made itself so conspicuous by its 
misconduct tJiat the three fourtlis were forgotten. 
Teachers are not alarmed when their efforts fail to 
leach Henry the binomial theorem, but if Henry is 
delinquent in truthfulness or honesty after they have 
talked about these virtues, they assume that moral 
instruction is of no value. 

SUMMARY 

Schools in general have neglected to provide a com- 
prehensive program for tlie development of pupil indi- 
viduality, and the result has been the growth of many 
anti-social individualistic types of personality. In- 
stead, the schools should aim at the cultivation of social 
individualities that will be suited to a life of social 
intercourse. 

The development of individuality in its general 
aspects may be influenced markeilly by the treatment 
of the class as a social group. The socialized recitation 
is one of the common methods for securing this end. 
The stimulation of pupil responsibility through pupil 
cooperative government is another. 

Moral training and the development of individuality 

ly be considered synonymous, though they usually 
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drr^ KU SO considered. Morality includes the problems 
of :^ocial morality as well as those of personal morality. 
School efforts have been concerned mainly with the lat- 
ter and have neglected the former. Moral education 
must aim at different outcomes at the different age 
levels of the pupils. With young children habits and 
routine actions of the right kind must be sou^t. WiHx 
adolescent children the informational basis of moniX 
judgments must be given. The methods of morai 
education must be adapted to the outcomes desireA. . 
All methods that have value should be used. Th^s 
most important thing is the careful selection and graci. — 
mg of the outcomes desired and the provision for th 
mformation needed for an adequate solution of ih 
main problems of social morality that demand consi 
eration. Individual differences make it impossible 
seinuv perfect moral responses from every one, and th 
teachers should overlook the exceptions and work f 
the larg^t per cent, of correct responses possible. 

Suggested Readings 

^UM, DuRANT. Problems of Conduct. Parts T i J 

■d IV. This should be read by those who want 
jwre what one of the leading authorities in ethic 
yoftks the scope of morality includes. 
KfiSw E. H. Moral Eklucation. A very comprehei 
and modem book on the subject, althou^ 
I neariy two decades ago. 
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lATEB, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter XIV. 
V discussion of moral training as the problem is pre- 
sented by the pre-adolescent age. 



Exercises 

What moral virtues can children below the age of 
eleven or twelve be expected to manifest in their 
action? 

When does the social individuality manifest itself 
ill the class-room? Do fourth-grade children 
show it? 

Visit class-rooms, and note the expressions of indi- 
viduality of the pupils. Which ones would you 
consider undesirable? Which ones are desirable 
characteristics that have been misdirected? 

What is the significance of chques and gangs as 
expressions of the development of individuality? 

5. Make a list of the more importmit moral virtues 

that a twelve-year-old boy or girl ought to have 
as a foundation for right conduct. 

6. Give ten problems of social morality that are not 

provided for by tlie schools at present. 

7. It is often said that high-school pupils are in the 

idealistic stage. What does this mean? If it is 
true, what opportunities does it present the 
teacher for fundamental moral training? 
[ 8. How may it be worth while to lead pupils to make 
high moral reaolvee, even though there is no 
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opportunity for thcni to put these into practice 
at the time? 

What school situations offer very good opportu- 
nities for moral training and the exercise of 
moral judgment? 

What is the place of corporal punishment in moral 
training in a community that believes in its use? 

Why can not the personality of tlie teacher be 
relied upon solely for moral training? 

What danger confronts the teacher in the use of 
stories and literary selections as media for moral 
instruction? 

Which is of more worth as a means for moral 
traming, the system of examinations in which 
the teacher does police duty to keep pupils 
honest, or the honor system in which the teacher 
is as inconspicuous as possible? Why? 

Why is it necessary sometimes for teachers to take 
the initiative in matters of pupil government 
that have supposedly been delegated to Uie 
pupiJs? 



CHAPTER Xin 
■CHING PUPILS TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY 



^H Need for Study Training. 

^* Another one of the recently recognized tasks of 
teaching is the problem of training pupils to study. 
The need has existed for ages, but it is only within the 
last few years that psychology has made enough prog- 
ress to enable teachers to attack the task intelligently. 
Lack of a proper understanding of mental phenomena 
left the study problem in the same condition that it 
left many of the other difficulties that confront pupils 
and teacher. Anything that was done was the outcome 
of chance success resulting from trial and eiTor, or was 
the result of imitating others. There was no possi- 
bility of attacking the obstacles intelligently, because 
little was known of the psychology of the learning 
process. At present tlic situation is better, and teach- 
ers can make a start with the work, althougli there is 
much to be done yet before trial and error will be 
eliminated entirely. 

Pupils often do not learn how to study effectively 
unless they are given definite training along that line. 
All that most of them do while studying, when un- 
:8ined, is to read. If a lesson is assigned for study, 
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V-^7 i»afcd ie :ask thronA iwo, three, or more timei 
TV.f- l^sz tii^ i-^rj zr? over h. the procedure is almost 
•ji^ *&iLf: is i*: Sr5t. ocJt a little more rapid. This is 
:., : r*al ^:V7j. .Siii-iy inyolves distrimination and the 
•e>t<rJr,c: of r^Ii^ei ciAterials. whidi is much more than 
r^&iinz. TLe ijc^ fc*r re^ training in study methods 
L« "^ry zPrAZ. ix nLinj boy? and girls come to college 
: Jr.f: \ir.prp^:ire: :.. y. efficient independent work. 

X: '-.ne fa !*al!7 siirpreerj at this deficiency, because 
•i**- •.ir<iri:--:^i*T : t sru iv has been so poorly understood 
hv teachers tteniaeivea. Brilliant individuals find one 
•:r •/3r: rei'iir-S of a le-^si^n enoudi, but the average 
r.v:rral ciift do m :ch !n*.re to master it. Since most 
•:f our tearfier? are "Liise who were the better scholars 
in ^hfyfA 2tiA oi.Hese. it is a common practice for 
teachers to asj^Tiine that, because reading a lesson was 
studying for them, it will suffice for others. This has 
proved to b^ a false ass^imption. as has been shown by 
investigations that have been made of the study abili- 
ties of public-schrol pupils. 

11. Nature of Study. 

The term study represents one of those concrete 
ideas that ever>- one recognizes in the act, but that it is 
hard to define. .Study is what a pers6n does when he 
assimilates an idea or the experience of another person. 
It uivolves activity that is directed independently by 
the individual studying. The activity may be mental, 
or both mental and physical. Its purpose is to improve 
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the individual's situation in life by providing him with 
knowledge or habits that will be of service. It may 
take several forms, such as forming habita, memorizing, 
problem-solving, and logical thinking. 

III. Purpose of Training How to Stodt. 

One of the most valuable ways in which a teacher 
may serve her pupils is t«> train them so that they no 
longer need her services. This means that the best 
thing that can be done for them is to teach pupils how 
to study effectively. The ability to reason clearly for 
himself; to know how to make, break, and control his 
habits; and to be nble to use all of his energies in such 
perplexing situations as life may have in store — these 
are the greatest benefits that a pupil may secure from 
an education. Such acquirements mean that he has 
learned how to study effectively. Equipped with these 
tools, a pupil may continue to educate himself without 
schools or teachers throughout the balance of his life. 
This is the goal ; but it takes years of teaching effort to 
attain it. 

IV. Technique of Training How to Study. 
A. First Essential. 

■ The first essential in training pupils how to study la 
pareful assignments. Each lesson has its peculiar diffi- 
culties, and pupils must be prepared for these if they 
are to sunnount them while studying. The time to 
.provide for these is ui the assignment. The assign- 
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meot ^ould furnish ail of the helps that any of the 
class members may need. It also should take account 
of individual differences by providing individual tafib 
for pupils who can be spurred to do their best worit b 
this way. These individual assigimients often stimu- 
late pupils to unusual efforts because they enable them 
to bring to class facts that are new for the others. ^M 



B. Second Essential.^ ^H 

Proper study conditions are the next essential in 
training pupils to study. Human beings reatUly fcam 
habits of doing things at definite times in the day, and 
this applies to studying as well as to smoking and 
eating. The teacher should make use of this tendency 
by helping the pupils to plan out study programs that 
provide a specified time for each lesson of the day. 
These study programs do away with many tendencies 
to waste time, because pupils know just when eacJi 
task is to be begun. Further, they obviate the danger 
of allowing one subject to be robbed of its proper allot- 
ment of time by the others. 

An example of the detrimental effects of this crowd- 
ing is furnished by the writer's experience in high 
school. Prior to the year that furnished the illustra- 
tion, the writer's recitations had always been preceded 
by a study period. Upon entering this year's work, 
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two Study periods were followed by two recitation 
periods. The first subject was exacting, and often 
received attention throughout both study periods, 
while the second was neglected. This led to a slump in 
scholarship in the second subject which was almost 
disastrous. If the teacher had recognized the problem 
and had planned out a study program with adequate 
time allotments, the trouble would have been antici- 
p.ated and avoided, Teachers should foresee such diffi- 
ruities and help their pupils over them. A study pro- 
gram helps much, because it leads to habit formation, 
and it is easy to do things that are habitual. 

An environment free from distracting influences is 
another one of the proper conditions. In the school the 
study-room should not be used for recitation purposes 
it this can be avoided. The practice that requires a 
ler to keep order in one class that is studying, 
ile directing the recitation of another, is not favor- 
able to effective study. It is a makeshift that should 
be tolerated only until other arrangements can be 
made. It is better if all pupils who are studying are 
brought together in a room designed only for study 
use, where they can be supervised by a teacher without 
other duties. Studying in the laboratory, where inter- 
esting demonstrations are in progress, is also unde- 
sirable. Pupils who must study under such distracting 
conditions find it difficult to do their best work. To 
be sure, the pupils learn many things incidentally from 
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the nther recitations, but it is a question whether these 
oompeusate for the habits of indolence and divided 
attention that often are started in this way. 

Home study often is ineffective because of occur- 
rences that distract the attention of those studying. 
Younger diildren play in the same room. Older peo- 
ple converse, play musical instruments and games, and 
interrupt the work of those trying to study. These are 
some of the obstacles to be overcome. One reason why 
so many children must work under such handicaps in 
their homes is tliat the parents and other relatives Me 
thou^tless. When the parents are at all in sympathy 
with the educational efforts of their children, the situa- 
tion can be improved if the school authorities take the 
proper steps. The first step is to bring tiie attention of 
those in the home to the fact that the school-work 
requires some of the home time for study. This is 
often sufBeient, because children frequently use their 
home study time so irregularly and so wastefuUy that 
their parents think the children do not need to study at 
home and make no provision for home-work. 
After the home recognizes the need for a study time, its 
cooperation may be sought in setting a deSnite time for 
it. Tlien suggestions may tie given as to what consti- 
tutes the best study conditions and aids. People like 
to conform in educational matters as well as in other 
things, and teachers may create an atmosphere that 
makes it fashionable to provide good study conditions 
for the children. Public opinion may be brought tu the 
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aid of study as well as to the aid of morality and 

^r^teousnesg. 

Effective study is often impossible because pupils 
J not in good physical condition. A person's mental 
Bciency depends upon the working condition of his 
vous system. The highest efficiency is secured by 

' an ajiiple supply of nourishing foo<J well digested, 
plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air, and adequate exer- 
cise. Teachera can do little to modify the first when 
deficient, but the others are afEected more or leas by 
suggestions from tlie teacher. Nervous enei^ is 
wasted by defective vision, hearing, or teeth, and by 
adenoids or obstructed breathing. These physical de- 
fects often are not noticed by parents and usually are 
removed when their attention is called to them. In 
addition to the necessity of a quiet place for studying, 
the light, temperature, and humidity should be favor- 
able. The bodily activities should not l)e restricted by 
light clothing, and the study desk and chair should be 
suited to the work for which tJiey are used. 

Another set of conditions is more por,=(onal. This is 
the group that may be called the rnot'inns oj study. 
Tliis means that there are a number of conditions that 
suggest the idea of studying to the trained pupil. An 
open book in front of him. a sharpened pencil and a 
pad of note-paper, the dictionary and other reference 
books within easy reach, all help to bring about the 
right attitude. On the other hand, some things tend 
to distract, as a new magazine that has not been read, 
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an interesting puzzle tir game, and the graphophone or 
open piano. Each of these suggests sometliing ebe 
than what is wanted. The best way to prevent these 
things from monopolizing or distracting attention ia to 
put them out of sight. Other distractions that are 
liable to disturb are the talking of others in the stody- 
room, the home movements, and noises. The pupil 
must meet these by using effort to maintain the atti- 
tude of study. In time habits will be formed that will 
make it easy to disregard these interruptions. 

C. Study Devices and Aids. 

In addition to the essentials for the training of pu;nl8 
to study already discussed, the best work can be done 
only if the pupils learn to employ various devices and 
aids in studying. As was pointed out in discussing 
the nature of study, the work must be directed inde- 
pendently by the person doing it. There are many 
suggestions that will aid pupils in effective study. 
Teachers must bring these to the attention of tlie 
pupils, and at times even insist upon their use. 

1. How to use reference books.— One of the firel 
things that a teacher must do along this line is to teach 
pupils how to use the tools that arc of service in study 
ing. Pupils must be taught the use of tables of con- 
tents and indices. College students sometimes show 
lack of training on this point, thumbing the pages 
when much time would be saved by using the index. 
Often it is necessary to give extensive practice in tbe 
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use of such alphabetically arranged sources as diction- 
aries, glossaries, and encycIopGdias to insure that the 
pupils will be accurate in their use. The system of 
classification and arrangement of books and materials 
should be so familiar to all of the pupils that they not 
only can find what they want, but can return things 
to their proper places when they are through with 
them. In a<ldition to being taught how to use refer- 
ence materials, the pupils should receive careful direc- 
tions in the assignment that will indicate where the 
desired materials may lje found. 

2. Attitudes that aid. — The attitude of always mak- 
ing a prompt bcgiiuiing, when the time to start study- 
ing arrives, is a very good one. It tends to become a 
habit. Its importance is emphasized by a little per- 
sonal contact witli those who are always tardy. Pupils 
should form the habit of getting to work immediately 
upon taking the stufly position. The work is most 
effective if there is a thorough concentration of atten- 
tion. Pupils inherit marked differences in ability to 
concentrate under distractions, but right habits help. 
All studying should be carried on with the intent to 
learn. Mere repetition without the intent to remem- 
ber is a waste of time. The attitude of seeking a motive 
for the work is helpful, provided it is not carried too 
far. It is not always within a teacher's power to ex- 
plain convincingly why a pupil should master a par- 
ticular lesson. Motivation is of much help, however, 
and subjects of study that are almost impossible of 
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rnotivatioD are rather out of place in the curriculuni 
AVx»ve everything dse, in effect upon study results, is 
the attitude of to-ing to improve one's self. The pupil 
who strives continually for self-improvement makes 
tetter and more lasting progress than the one who 
works merely to please the teacher. 

3. The personal equation. — In order to do effective 
.studying, a pupil must recognize his own capabilities 
and limitations — his ''personal equation/' in other 
words. Xo pupil should work himself into a fluster or 
worr>', tr>'ing to keep up with more capable members 
of the class. He should find the pace suited to him- 
self, and maintain it. Further, the pupil should be 
taught to disoner his best method of studying when 
?=f veral tasks of unequal diflBculty comprise the lesson. 
>ome pupils do their best work by beginning with the 
easy tasks, coming to the more difficult later. Others 
take the hard ones first and then do the ea^ ones. The 
pfTsonal characteristic should be found out by experi- 
iiiciit. This personal evaluation should be carried to 
the point where the pupil recognizes his difficulties in 
each lesson. These then may receive a little extra 
attention and be removed. 

4. Procedure in studying for knowledge. — ^Much 
(»f the studying that pupils do is for the purpose of 
iicqviiring knowledge. There are many tricks of pro- 
cedure which, when used, render this work more effec- 
tive. The first bit of technique that pupils should be 
tauglit to apply is to always review the preceding 
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ion when beginning to study. This helps to recall 
the material later, arouses interest in the present day's 
task, and brings back any hints or suggestions made 
by the teacher about points related to the new lesson. 
When beginning the new lesson, the first procedure , 
should be a rapid preliminary survey uf the new mate- , 
^^ial. This will bring out points of familiarity and will 
^■elp to keep the items unified. Pupils often are not 
^^Bined to read rapidly, and teachers may devote class 
periods very profitably to training in rapid silent 
reading. When the present campaign for the better 
teaching of silent reading has run its course, it may be 
no longer necessary for the teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools to do this; but, until then, it must 
■■ attention from them. Periods of supei-vised 
Udy may be given over entirely to this work. 
1 Another thing that pupils must be taught to do is to 
■ the learning of all important things beyond the 
bint necessary for the immediate recitation of the 
fay. This is because memories fade rapidly at first 
[ more and more slowly later. If a fact is over- 
u-ned, as it were, tlie memory of it may fade some- 
what, and yet it will be vivid enough to be recalled 
when needed. 

The practice of leaving cues, when Interrupted in 
studying, so as to be able to tell where tlie work 
stopped, is very helpful. A few words jotted down, 
telling what should be done next, aids in returning to 
Lhe task with the minimum of wasted effort. 
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niien a pupil has read a paragraph or section can- 
fully nnce, on his second reading he should pause and 
men tally review what he has read. If the material is 
very difficult, it is a good plan for him t-t) write down 
the condensed thought to make sure that it is clear. 
When this has been done for the entire lesson, it re- 
quires but little trouble to prepare a synopsis or ouUine 
from these notes. When the thought is more simpip, 
marking the book may take the place of notes. Tlie 
important ideas may be jotted on the margins of tho 
pages when a different wording from Uiat given by the 
author is wished. Exercises that re<|uire the pupils to 
do these things must be included in any work that aiim 
to train pupils to study. The device of outlining baa 
proved valuable in college teaching. The writer has 
known teachers of psychology who required their col- 
lege classes to outline entire text^books. and to hand in 
the outlines for correction, as a part of tlieir study 
work. The results secured were very much worth 
while. 

Closely related to outlining and underscoring h the 
ability usually called annotating. These activities are 
all much the same from Uie mental point of view, 
though annotating carries the process to a more perfect 
conclusion. To annotate, a pupil must not only con- 
dense the thought of paragraph, section, or article, but 
must put it together in a form that will be clear and 
convincing. Pupils should be taught to prepare short, 
pitliy condensations of paragraphs, sections, and top- 
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JUb. This is another exiircise that may be used with 
success in suppi^vised study work. 

5. Procedure in drill work. — With the older public- 
school pupils teachers do not assume the responsibility 
of directing work of memorizing and habit formation, 
as they do in the earlier years. The burden rests more 
upon the individual pupils. If these are to work 
effectively they must use the best procedure. It is well 
for them to know why they are driUing before they 
start the work, because motivation is of value. Then 
they must secure a correct start. This must be fol- 
lowed by repetitions. It is a good plan for each pupil 
(u adopt some plan or device that wil! record his 
progress systematically. In this way he may be led to 
strive to improve his previous record and tlms find tlie 
repetitions more interesting. 

The pupil should adopt that form of activity in his 
studying which is most like the form in which the 
finished product is to function. This saves relearning, 
which is a wasteful process, when a partially new form 
is involved. Thus, for example, a pupil should learn 
lo spell by writing words, and to swim by actually 
going into the water. Formal drill exercises, such as 
are given sometimes in school subjects, are of doubtful 
value if indulged in to any extent. 

Pupils should learn to distribute the time devoted 
to lengthy drill exercises over several periods. It has 
been found that this is most economical. Drill exer- 
cises ^ould seldom last longer than fifteen or twenty 
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minutes for most individuals. There are differences 
among pupils in this respect, however, and each should 
be led to discover his own peculiarity. 

6. Intelligence nnist be used. — It is not to be Hip- 
posed that devices and aiiis alone will suffice to insure 
effective studjring. The pupils must be taught to use 
their intelligence. This is especially true in mastering 
a group of knowlerlge materials, for the recognition of 
values is one of the essentials. Every page of printed 
matter contains many ideas. These must be weighed 
and arialyzed until those that are relevant to the topic 
in hand are 3eie<:teii. A recent study of reading has 
shown that rea»iinff Ls lartrely reas)ning. An individual 
who can rea.J well. ch^Xising the ideas that were in the 
mind of the orie wh».« wr<;te the selection, is generally 
one who can r^aiH^fi «!learlv. This is one of the im- 
prjrtant aspect* ••! intelligence. Poor students are 
generally p«>jr realer^. and pt3or results are shown in 
thfir scholarship hecai:se they do poor silent reading. 
This means, then, that teachers must emphasize dis- 
criniinatii>n of ideas in teaching silent reading. Pupils 
mils: learn to evolijate the reasoning and thinking of 
ethers, as well as M- cet the meaning that others intend 
to give. A large part cf the stutiy work should consist 
ir. making h\-j>: theses, gathering data^ and verifying 
the cti^ncIusi'T*. 

Wher. the pupil has determined the relative impo^ 
t,^.r.v>" *:: '. inous i-ieas. he is in a position to emphasize 
the iniror.a::: oces. to the ne^fect of the others, in his 
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study. It limy be necessary to learn the insignificant | 
for the day's recitation, in order to make the important 
ideas perfectly clear; but the latter must be mastered 
for future use. This sensing of relative values is one 
of those abilities that are found only where Uiere 13 
intelligence. It is a mark of good mental ability. 
Pupils can be trabied to recoguize its importance, and 
thus cau be stimulated to develop tlicniselves to the 
full extent oi their capabilities along this line, 

7. Resting. — Many lesson tasks are so lengthy that 

is impossible, or undesirable, for pupils to attempt to 

iinplete them at one time. Much more work can be 

arcomplished if pauses of the right kind are introduced 

iiitelligeutty iiiUi the doing of many of the school tasks 

lan by the usual continuous methods. If the work is 

ly and filled with variety, changing in character 

im minute to raiimte, it may be continued profitably 

an hour or two without interruptions. However, if 

le task requires concentrated attention and is highly 

iductive of fatigue, pauses must come every fifteen 

twenty miimtes if tlie best work is to be done. There 

\ however, great differences between individuals in 

matter, and these variations must be considered. 

ime pupils take longer to get started and can work 

iger after they get into the task than can others. 

le pauses should not come so often nor be so long 

at they interfere with a renewal of the task. It 

takes a few minutes for every one to get started to 

work and to attain the greatest efficiency — to get in 
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the "swing," so to speak — and this momentum is 1« 
in rest periods. Therefore pauses must not be too long, 
or it will be like starting the work over again when j 
is renewed. They should be just long enou^ to i 
fre^ without allowing the momentum to be lost. 

Another point of importance is that the menlj 
activity that a person indulges in at one instant affects 
the retention of that in which he has been engaged at 
the next preceding moment. If the two are related, 
they are remembered better because they were pre- 
sented to the mind successively. If they are different, 
each tends to make the other fade and be less well 
remembered. When Uiis fact is apjilied to resting, it 
implies that when a pupil rests from hard work the 
only real rest is idleness, thinking of nothmg purpose- 
ful. Anything serious that is thought about not only 
uses nervous energy but tends to blot out what has 
just been learned. The best rest would be somethiog 
in the form of Ught physical exercise. The pause 
should never be filled with anything very exciting or 
disturbing, because this will tend to destroy all 
nervous impressions that have been made recently and 
will interfere markedly with the making of permaneut 
new ones in succeeding moments. The detrimental 
effects of holiday vacations upon the teaching of the 
days just before and after is due primarily to the 
change in character of the mental activity with which 
the rest period is filled. 
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8. Applying knowledge.— One of the best ways to 
make sure that things learned will be remembered is 
to use them. Pupils may be taught to use various 
devices to compel themselves to think over the lessons 
they have studied. Some of these, outlining and mark- 
ing the book especially, have been mentioned. Another 
device that is of value is the plan wherein each pupil 
prepares a list of questions on the lesson, and brings 
his list to class for the purpose of putting the ques- 
tions to the other class members. The practice of 
thinking out original, concrete illustrations for all 
general principles and rules is valuable also. If a 
pupil seizes every opportunity for such work and 
creates as many opportunities as possible, many things 
will be retained that are forgotten ordinarily. 

SuPBBVisED Study. 
J-Thus far the discussion has been devoted, in the 
ain, to the methods of study that are most effective. 
Iiese metliods are the first essential a teacher must 
ow when training pupils to study. The results of 
B methods indicate the list of specific out/;omes the 
lection of which, as has been pointed out earlier, is 
(ded before a teacher can make a wise selection of 
iching methods. Training pupils to study is pri- 
marily a problem of meeting individual peculiarities; 
hence it does not lend itself to the ordinary form of 
i-work so well as do some of the other problems. 
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sf |HU»«Aoal popk Thn « true especially of tfas 
pooRT rtadeaAL Hkk do not make good uae of their 
tone iwLB whiB CMcAd aa^gnments are made. Tearb- 
efs n^ leO mA ptqiib ho* to study, but they seem 
ooable to eoDnect mstraetiDns with pnu^ticaJ applica- 
taoe. lliey need to be tau^t indiv-idually how to 
Biake rae of tfae suggestions th^ receive. This inabil- 
ity to make use of instructions is noticed especially in 
the case of home study. Home study is often very 
inefficient and unsatisfactory. Parents and older 
brotliers and ststera often attempt to aid tiip one 
struggling with the work; but their aid seldom takes 
any other furm than doing Uie work in order that the 
one studying may copy or imitate it. This is of bUle 
value in bringing about that independence in gtudyiiig 
which is the chief end sought in this work. The home 
environment is an obstacle to good study work in other 
ways; hence it is often necessary that sometliing be 
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done to remedy the situation. Supervised study is the 
outcome of the attempt to remedy matters. 

B- Value of. 

The superiority of supervised study over self- 
directed study has been shown by so many investiga- 
tions that it is accepted now as an established educa- 
tional fact. The lack nf a greater difference between 
supervised study and the other kind than that found in 
stinie of the experiments may be due to the fact that 
so few teachers themselves really know how to study, 
that it was impossible to get competent people to 
supervise the study work. It may be explainefl, also, 
by tJie fact that possibly the pupil sections chosen fnr 
the experiments were composed of superior students. 
These are the ones who profit least from supervised 
study. For the average and slow pupils, supervised 
study has been found to be of much value. It provides 

^^pr their individual peculiarities and shortcomings. 

^^bSupervised study is of most value in the junior high! 

^Hhool. The work here has reached a grade of com- 
plexity and difficulty that requires good study methods.^ 
In the later years of the senior high school the pupils 
ilflve discovered many study devices; hence not so 
lUeh remains to be taught them. 
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C. Plans of. 

There are many plans of supervised study, which 
vary but slightly from one another. Before discussing 
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theac, IwweTer, it win be beat to present some of Uie 
pnciieal mfffttiaoa Sor the istnxluctton of supenrised 
ttad|7 Huft Mr. H«ll-QiieBt < has made: 

1. hitnAaem it prBdnaltj, one sibject at a time. TbiB 
amIUtt the principaJ to otnerve ita benefita aod to become 
ftniilBir wkh oteaa^rj a4inBtiDeiite. 

3. Uae tbe divided period. Any other method is coo- 
hamg at irA. It ia anportaat that each teacher supervise 
tbe rt m^ ing <A her pupils, aod this can beet be done ibirtDg 
the reeitatioo period. 

3. If fti all feasible tbe periods should be lengthened to 
fifty mimites in each mbject { for hi^ school > , and a lladble 
antoimt of time in each period be spent on supervising \hf. 
study of the asngmiKiit josl gi^'en. 

4. Teacben should devote as much time to the assign- 
nwtit as they do to the recitation proper. Super\-jacd sti^y 
is really an elaborated assignment, during whicli the pupi^ 
are given i^iportonity to try out the teacher's cxplaoatiou 
io liCT presence, 

5. Bome-work should be reduced, but at first retaiiwd. 
Eventually, for the grades and first two years of high school 
it should be abandoned entirely. 

6. Id addition to the studying done in the divided period, 
pupils should be required to study during vacant periods. 
This provides ample time for the preparation of any assign- 
ments that are at all reasonable. 

7. Time and effort will be saved if the teacher breaks up 
her classes into three groups, according to ability. Her 
brightest pupils will need but little attention. Her other 
two groups — the average and the inferior— will demniHl 
most of her time. 

8. Teachers should aim to ascertain from each pupil what 
flifiicullics interfere with studying, and then, knowing tliew, 
assignments and explanations should take these difficulties 
inlu account. 

B- After the work in one subject hfis become fairly well 
adjusted the method should extend to all of them. 

' Edxicaliojial Ailminiatration and Supcrvaion, March, 1916, p. 2H. 
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10. Eacli subject requires its own type in study super- 
vision. For this reason, teachers should know what are the 
filniost inevitable difficulties in each subject, where they are 
usually found, and then the teaclicr should anticipate them 
so us to lessen their s 



I. The divided period. — This is the best plan for 
supervised study, when considered from several points 
of view. It is less confusing, because the same routine 
is used day after day. It affords ample time for both 
study and recitation when the period is fifty or Mxty 
minutes in length, and a skilful teacher may do very 
good work witJi a forty-minute period. This form is 
often called the stufly-recitation, because both study 
and recitation work may be combined to occupy the 
period. 

The way this is done is illustrated very well by the 
work observed by the writer in a seventh-year class in 
history in a junior high school. The work of the 
period, a forty-minute one, began with a study-dis- 
cuseion of the pages that had been assigned on the 
preceding school-day for home study. The pupils 
were asked, with books open before them, to point out 
the important things in the lesson. As each was con- 
sidered, the teacher, by questioning, led the class to 
recall related topics in earlier lessons. Then they were 
instructed to underscore the important items and to 
write brief notes in the history note-books. Some- 
times the important points were pointed out satisfac- 
torily by the pupils. At other times the teacher made 
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sudi BUQsestions as caused Uie facts to stand out more 
deariy. At the end of twenty minutes the five pages 
that had been read at home were analyzed and under- 
lined until the important things could be discovered at 
a glance. The class then was told to review this for 
the next day's repetition. Books were closed at this 
time, and the pupils were asked to recite on ijxe parts 
analyzed on the preceding day and reviewed in the 
study period. This work was conducted just as any 
text-book recitation would be. At the end of twenty 
minutes more a page assignment of five and one half 
pages was made, which the pupils were asked to study 
for the next day, and the period closed. 

This teaching exercise was an example of a good 
procediire for securing the ability to analyze the text- 
book and outline the important things. Other forms 
of study outcomes would require a somewhat different 
treatment. One thing, however, that may seem Ui 
disregard the requirements of good technique is the 
page assignment at the close of the period. The 
teacher, in conversation afterward, volunteered the in- 
formation that she had found this the best plan. When 
the new materials were outUned in the class before 
they had been read, the pupils were inclined to skip && 
but the underlined parts when they studied. By 
assigning a page assignment for the period preceding 
the study-recitation, this difficulty was overcome. The 
pupils studied the uew materials just as tJiey always 
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ha<i done, and then were well prepared for the study- 
discussion of the class period. 

Other forms of supervised study thnn the study- 
recitation may occupy the time of the divided period. 
The study time may be devoted to helping individuals 
over their difficulties, to practise in some of the many 
forms of work needed in effective study, or to explana- 
tions by the teacher, amply illustrated, of some of the 
best ways to study. The greatest atlvantage of the 
divided period is that it allots to study the propor- 
tion uf time that is neeilcd to secure desirable 
results. Other forms often devote so little time to 
tills work that they fail to produce tangible study out- 
comes. 

2. Once-a-week plan. — Another plan for super- 
vised study that has been used at times is the provision 
lat allots one period a week to this work. On tliis day 
[iflie teacher omits the regular recitation and spends 
Uie time helping the pupils to study. The work may 
take OS many forms as there are kinds of study difficul- 
ties. 

This plan is of more value with the more advanced 
high-school pupils. It does not provide sufficient time, 
however, to dwell long enough on some of the points 
of study technique to make certain that pupils know 
how to use them. When the supervised study work 
has been carried on for several years and pupils have 
mastered most of the hints, one period a week may be 
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sufBcient to eliminate the few remaining study dilBB- 
culties. 

3* Other forms. — ^Many successful teachers used 
super\'ised study for years before the work had ever 
been called by that term, or at least before the term 
was used to any extent. All well directed laboratory 
work is supervised study. The laboratory teadier 
spends most of her time passing from one pupil to 
another, showing them how to find this or how to draw 
that. If thb work is well done, study abilities, abilities 
to do independent work in the laboratory, are the out- 
cv^mes. 

When the teacher sends a class to the blackboard to 
\vv»rk new problems in algebra or arithmetic, and 
superxises the work, she is using a very good form of 
suporA'iseti study. This is true especially if the time is 
sjxMit in providing for individual diflferences and in 
lielping those who have difficulty with the work. 

Super\"i5evl study should aim to train the pupils in 
thi^xso forms of study proceilure that psychology has 
taudit us are the best. These have been presented 
earlier in this chapter and need not be repeated. The 
most impi^rtant thing, perhaps, is to secure an atmos- 
phere of study. When this exists the pupil can do 
little but study. The way this affects one is shown by 
the feeling that one experiences when he enters the 
rt^aJiiig-aKHu of a public library where many readers 
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are busy. The atmosphere is such that it suggests tliat 
one do likewise. The same is true of tlie school-room. 
The suggestions in Chapter II about the conditions of 
teaching apply as much to supervised study as to any 
other phase of the work. This means that all routine 
phases must be provided for in such a manner that 
there is no chance for time to be wasted. 

In making su^estions to children about the way to 
do things, teachere must be practical. Too much as- 
sistance is not good, because it tends to make the pupUs 
dependent. Purthcr, it is a bad policy for a teacher to 
make a practice of devoting herself to individuals for 
any length of time while in charge of a class, because 
the other pupils will get into mischief. Individual 
assistance in class-time must be limited to a few words 
or pertinent suggestions. More extensive aid can be 
given in private consultation periods. On the other 
hand, vague, indefinite exhortation is of no value, 
[because it gives nothing definite to the pupils, who 
need tangible things. Fortunately, a teacher can tell 
usually whether her suggestions are of value. The 
■ results are very objective, and improvement shows 
ily, as a rule. 



SUMMARY 

|The present psychology of the learning process has 
ilown that it is necessary to train pupils to study 
cflfectively. Further, it has been pointed out what 
must be tauglit them to attain this result. Study is 
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activity directed independently by the person doing it. 
Pupils should be so trained to study that the teacher 
will be no longer a necessity, and that, as a result, they 
can continue their education after formal school-days 
are over. 

In training pupila for effective study, careful assign- 
ments are the first requisite. The second is the prM- 
ence of proper study conditions. Pupils should form 
the habit of studying at definite times in the day. 
They sliould be provided with an environment free 
from distractions, botii in the school and in the home. 
They should be in the best physical condition for 
study. They should learn to go tlirough the motions 
of study promptly. As special aids they must be 
taught liow to use reference materials. They should 
make use of the right attitudes, and each should learn 
his personal limitations and peculiarities. In studying 
for knowledge, the preceding day's lesson should be 
reviewed as a starting-point, tlie method of attack most 
suitable to the individual pupil should be used, all 
important points should be overlearued, and cues 
should be left when the work is interrupted, so that 
little time will be lost when the pupil returns to the 
task. Pupils should be taught to interline, to under- 
line, to outline, and to annotate books in ways thai 
are helpful. 

In drill work pupils should use the su^estions that 
make for successful drill exercises. The form of activ- 
ity learned should be as much like the final product as 
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jMissible. Drill work should be dislributed over several 
riods if the work is lengthy. 

In all work pupils must use their intelligence. Im- 
portant things sliould be emphasized and the unimpor- 
tant given less attention. Rest pauses should be used 
in a way that will conserve the pupil's energy without 
interfering with efficient results. Knowledge sliould 
be used as much as possible until fixed in the memory. 
The best plan for teaching pupils how to study is 
irougli some form of supervised study. This is neces- 
under present conditinns, and has proved to be 
uable. The divided period is the best plan under 
ist conditions, though the once-a-week and other 
.ns may be of service. In directing supervised study 
le teacher should develop a study atmosphere and 
lould be practical in her suggestions, 

Suggested Readings 

ILEY, W. C. The Educative Process. Pp. 316-322. 
A brief discussion of the study lesson. 
Iahhaht, LiDA B. Types of Teaching. Chapter XIV. 
A chapter on teaching pupils how to study. 
Hall-Quest, A. L. Supervised Study. The work on 
the subject which should be consulted by those who 
wish a detailed treatment. 

VEY, N. A. Principles of Education. Chapter XII 
This chapter presents an analysis of the problem of 
training pupils in good study habits. 
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Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in Hi^ Sdiools. 
Chapter XVI. This chapter surveys the main early 
studies in the field of supervised study and presents 
a good bibliography of the literature. 

Strayer, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter VIII. 
Suggestions are given that are pertinent to the study 
lesson. 

Whipple, G. M. How to Study Effectively. A sum- 
mary of the psychology of study, expressed in rules 
and comments. 

Exercises 

1. Plan out a practical system of supervised study for 

two of the classes of a school in the community 
in which you live. 

2. Make a list of the things you would teach pupils to 

apply in their study work, beginning with those 
that you would teach first and ending with 
those that would be the last to be taught. 

3. What exercises would you give to train pupils to 

select the important things from what they 
read? 

4. What is the relation between training pupils to 

study eflfectively and training in application? 

5. Will it ever be possible for the conscientiouft 

teacher to rest in the study period? Why? 

6. What place does expository teaching have in the 

work of training pupils to study effectively? 
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7. Prepare a list of suggestions for the improvement 

of home-study conditions that might be sent to 
parents or be published in the local paper. 

8. Prepare a series of exercises that will demonstrate 

to what extent pupils know how to study. 

9. Prepare two assignments that aim especially at 

training pupils to study. 

10. What suggestions can you make relative to helping 
pupils to form time-and-place study habits? 

11. Name some of the school-room conditions that are 
distracting factors interfering with the study 
efforts of pupils, 

12. What are the most important conditions detri- 
mental to home study in your community? 

13. How would you teach pupils to go through the 
motions of study pramptly? 

14. What are the niaui characteristics of an atmos- 
phere of study? 

15. How do pupils know when they have overleamed 
anything? 

16. Prepare a scries of practical exercises in outlining 
and annotating. 

17. What evidence have you noticed of the detri- 
mental effects of fatigue, which could have been 
eliminated, partly at least, by the wise use of 
rest pauses? 

18. Outline an experiment that will show the superi- 
ority of supervised over self-directed study. 

19. What forms of study activities can be taught best 
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by the divided period? By the once-a-week 
plan? 
20. What forms of supervised study did you practise 
before you read an educational discussion on the 
topic? 



^B The results of teaching are a very intaugible prod- 

^■bt. It is only through most careful checking that a 

^Bacher has any conception of what has been accom- 

^Kislied. This is because the results of teaching are 

manifested as mental changes in the minds of the 

pupils. These changes are shown only by behavior, 

and human behavior ia prompted by many factors. If 

«be8e factors favor the teacher, results may be shown 
Itat are very good, and vice versa. To measure the 
esults of teaching efforts accurately is a very different 
problem when the teacher is trying to do it for her own 
satisfaction. When the superintendent or community 
are trying to do the measuring, the task is even worse. 
In either case, pei"sonal opinions may be so interwoven 
with the actual results that an adequate estimate of 
the real situation seldom is secured. 

Teachers should be able to measure the results of 

HSieir work so that they can modify their methods as 

^^Ve need arises. Every teacher must keep in constant 

^^uch with the class-room situation if the best work is 

to be done. This is necessary because a teacher seldom 

meets exactly the same situation twice. The subject- 
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CHAPTER XIV 
EASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING 
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matter changes; the pupils react differently; the 
ventilation, ami humidity vary; each of these 
contributes its mite of influence. Then also there are 
the factors outside of the school, which at times are 
very potent. Under such conditions tlie teacher who 
follows the same procedure day after day, hnagining 
that slie is securing tlie best results but never checking 
up to learn the real state of affairs, often discovers 
later that she was very much m error. All of this 
implies that teaching of a high quality can not be done 
consistently unless a teacher knows how to measure 
the results of her work. 

METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHING RESULTS 

I. Daily Recitations. 

The work of the daily recitation is often considered 
to be the most effective measure of the results of 
teaching that can be used. Teachers mark pupils on 
the work that tliey do day after day, and conMder 
these marks to be measures of the teaching that has 
been done. In reality, daily marks are, to a lai^ 
degree, measures of the work that the pupils have done 
in lesson preparation, its thoroughness, accuracy, and 
punctuality. The teaching that has been done maybe 
evidenced by these criteria, but often it is not Wlen 
the teacher or pupils contribute outside material to 
the recitation, and when the teacher helps the clawto 
organize facts, or presents a lesson in appreciation, 
there is little opportunity to determine d^nitdy 
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^^ftcther the pupils have been taught anything. In 
other words, measuring the results of teaching often 
conflicts with teaching, and may be confused with the 
measurement of the results of the pupils' efforts. 
B Some teachers devote the greater part of the recita- 
^tion tirae to measuring results, and do but little teach- 
ing. In these cases the fault lies in a slavish use of the 
daily record-book. Teachers used to think that it was 
necessary to mark pupils every tirae they recited. This 
procedure leads to a routine use of the time that is not 
the best. Unless the work is such that each pupil 
makes an extendetl recitation, as in Latin or French 
translation work, the entire class thought is interrupted 
every time the teacher records a mark. Instead of 
doing this, it is usually better for the teacher to spend 
a few minutes at the close of the class period in esti- 
mating the work of tlie different class members. It 
must lie admitted that such estimates are not so reli- 
able individually as if they were made at the time the 
pupils recited ; but if they are made day after day they 
will be very trustworthy in the end. This is true 
especially if they are made without consulting the pre- 
vious day's records. 

Some teachers mark daily work only once a week. 
This may not be often enough to secure reliable esti- 
mates, but the chances of reliability depend more 
upon the extent to which the teacher tries to eUminate 
preconceived notions than upon the frequency with 
which the marks are recorded. With the exception of 
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the review lesson, the marks of the daily work are no 
measure of the degree to which pupils have mastereil 
the lesson facts for later use. Some pupils learn for 
tlie day only and forget in a week. These make the 
best showing in the daily work and the poorest in the 
monthly or term tests. 

II. Examinations. 

The usual method of measuring the results of teach- 
ing is by the use of examinations. Although there 
was a time in the past when this teaching exercise was 
hi ill repute among educators and was omitted from 
books on teaching technique, the rank and file of the 
profession have always found it valuable. In spite of 
all the criticism it has received, it is still an important 
device. It will be considered in its various aspects, in 
order that teachers may know how to use it to best 
advantage. 

A, Value of Examinations, 

Examinations are of the greatest value because they 
may be fairly good measures of teaching results. Al- 
though the situations created by the conditions of the 
examination are highly artificial, they are no more so 
than most school-room situations. The pupil may 
not be called upon to use the things in later life in the 
way in which he is asked to use them in the examina- 
tion, but the examination is no more divorced from 
the practical tJian is the average daily work. Ab a 
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lieasure of teaching results, the examination very often 
"reveals weaknesses that were not suspected. Fre- 
quently teachers have asked what they considered sim- 
ple questions, only to find that the class, which had 
shown great interest in the discussion, in reality knew 
very little about the topic. 
In addition to this check 
lion is a valuable teaching device/" The dcfiniteness of . 
the examination work and its objective nature stimu- I 
late pupUs to make strenuous mental efforts before it 
arrives. This preparation for the final test is effective 
because things that are studied under such conditions 
of active attention are remembered best. The result is 
that the examination leads pupils to organize their 
knowledge in the most complete fashion. When the 
written examination follows a thorough oral review, 
the teaching process, in so far as it is concerned with 
the imparting of knowledge, is most effective. To omit 
the oral review and provide no substitutes is to miss 
much of the value that may be derived. In advanced 
high-school classes, teachers often find a list of ques- 
tions that has been given to the pupils to aid the re- 
view a very good substitute. Tlie highest value would 
be realized if time were given in class to a discussion of 
these questions prior to the examination. To realize 
completely the organizing value of the examination, a 
part of the time of the period during which the papers 
are returned should be given over to a discussion of the 
errors and of the correct answers of the papers. 
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Mckly, and the over-conscientious. With a little tact, 
this can be done in moat cases. Many schools have 
scholarship provisions that excuse the better pupils. 
Such provisions are very good, but they may be too 
sweeping. When pupils are excused from all written 
examinations on such a basis, the plan has been car- 
ried too far. A compromifie plan would be better- 
one, for example, that excused pupils from the semester 
finals on the basis of the work that they did in the 
monthly tests. When pupils are excused from all 
written examinations on the basis of the daily recita- 
tions, it sometimes happens that they are entirely 
unprepared for such tests if they meet them later. In 
the light of the experience of such students in college, 
it seems unwise to permit them to go through the 
public school without meeting some obstacles of this 
nature. 

C. Types of Examinations. 

I. Oral or written. — Examinations may be classified 
into the two groups, oral and written. The oral exam- 
ination is preferred by some teacJiers, because it does 
not involve a number of hours of fatiguing paper- 
reading to evaluate the pupils' work. Other teachers 
prefer it because it gives an opportunity for teaching 
as well as testing. Most pupils prefer written testa 
when these cover several weeks or months of work, *'| 
because they seem more fair. In any oral test it is 
, to ask all of the pupils questions of approxi- 
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mately the same difficulty. Furthn-, in oral tcsling 

pupils may be unable to recall the answers to the 

questions given to them at the time. If the work is 

written, time is given to think over the subject and 

periiaps reeaU answers that were not remembered al 

first. 

Written tests are more fair because all of the pupHs 
are examined on the same questions. The written form 
permits the pupil to try his capabilities to a greater 
degree by answering sevCTal questions, while it ia sel- 
dom possible to give a pupil more than one chance in 
an oral quiz. Oral tests arc suited to small classes, but 
the written form ^ould be used in large ones. 

2, Announced or unannounced.— Another clasufi- 
cation of examinations may be made on the basis ut 
whether or not the pupils have had a warning thai 
caused tliem to prepare for the test. Some teachers 
prefer to use tlie unannounced test, saying that it keeps 
the class on e<lge and constantly prepared. The degree 
to which it does this will depend upon the frequencyof 
such quizzes. If they are very frequent they may do 
this; otherwise the pupils may take a chance and not 
prepare. The unannounced test does not meaaurt 
much more than the daily work of the scholars, and is 
little used by teachers who are strong in leading the 
pupils to organize their knowledge. 

When pupils know that a test is coming, they usually 
make a real preparation for it. This organization of 
knowledge is one of the important values of exainins- 
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fans, and to neglect it is to fail to utilize a valuable 
teaching aid. It is probably better to inform pupils 
before any important test is to be made. Unimportant 
minor tests may be announced or unannounced, as Uie 
teacher prefers, this phase depending on the purpose 
for which they are given. 

3. Time limit or work limit— Written tests may 
be divided into two classes on another basis. They 
may be prepared in such a way that no pupil can com- 
plete all of the questions in the time allotted. The 
amount accomplished is determined by the ability to 
work rapidly against time. On the other hand, the 
questiong may be prepared in such a way that every 
pupil has all of the time needed to do all he can. The 
difficulty of the questions determines the amount ac- 
complished. These are the time-limit and the work- 
limit methods of testing results. In the first form of 
test the papers written by the different pupils are not 
commensurable unless all of the questions are of the 
same difficulty for all pupils. The other form is easier 
to prepare, but tends to be too easy for the brighter 
pupils. Exaininations that are completed by half of 
the class but that are too long for the remainder are of 
tloubtf ul commensurability. 
^k Under most class-room conditions the work-limit 
Hinn is to be preferred — though, in the long run, Uiis 
question is of little importance under ordijiary school- 
room conditions. It is of significance, however, where 
important future events depend upon the outcome, as 
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in college entrance and Civil Service examinationa 
The best form for these is the work limit, where all 
candidates have as much time ob is necessary for them 
to do the work. 

D. Types of Questions in Examinations. 

The usual practice in examinationa of the past has 
been to make them almost entirely tests of memory. 
In such studies of examination questions as have i>cen 
made, nine out every of ten questions could be 
answered mainly from memory. This condition is 
inadefiuate. Some pupils become very skilful in re- 
membering facta, but are entirely lost when they arc 
asked to use them practically. In the field of knowl- 
edge the examination questions should not only meas- 
ure how well the pupUs remember facts, but they 
should also test their understanding and ability to use 
facts. A test that requires application is in reality a 
test of both remembering and understanding, because 
a pupil can not apply knowledge unless He remembert 
and understands it. There should be a more frequent 
use of questions requiring the use of knowledge in 
examinations. 

The other forms of teaching outcomes that have 
been discussed in the foregtiing chapters are found less 
frequently than the knowledge forms, and are much 
more difficult to test. The ingenious teacher cm 
work out methods of measuring growth in appreciation 
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and other things. The field is so vaiied, however, that 
it will not be profitable to present a detailed discussion 
here. 

III. Marks as Measures of School- Work. 
.'\. Reliability of Marks. 

The value of marks as measures of school-work 
depends upon their reliability. This is a question that 
has never troubled the raiik and file of the teachuig 
profession. They have marked papers and oral work 
and have handed out tlie results of their efforts with a 
confidence Uiat is amazing when the facts are known. 
If one questions the reliability of the marking of aji 
old-time teacher, he is tempting fate indeed, especially 
if he bo a pupil. As a matter of fact, the marks tJiat 
teachers ordinarily give on examination papers ore 
very unreliable. By this it is meant that, if a teacher 
remarks a set of papers that she has evaluated a few 
days earlier, without referring to the first set of marks, 
the second evaluation will vary by several points, on 
the average for the different papers, from tlie first. 
P'urther, if several teachers are asked to mark the same 
paper independently, their judgment will vary widely. 

In the light of these facts, it may well be asked, 
"Which value is the right one?" It is usually assumed 
by statistical experts that tlie average of all of the 
marks is the true one. When teachers use the conmion 
per centile marking system, it has been found that 
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their judgment is reliable only within about five points. 
This means that when a teacher uses this system and 
marks different papers 84 per cent., 83 per cent., 85 per 
cent., or even fractions it out as 82,5 per cent,, she is 
splitting hairs and is deluding herself into believing 
that she is securing greater accuracy. 

B. Factors that Produce Variability. 

A number of factors have been discovered that are 
responsible for this variability. The most iraportanl 
is the inability of teachers to distinguish closely allied 
degrees of merit. Thus if two papers tliat are of nearly 
the same excellence are given to several teachers, some 
will mark paper A as better Uian paper B, while otiiere 
will reverse the order. Human beings can not dis- 
criminate mfinitely small differences in merit. 

The second factor that produces variability is the 
difference in emphasis that different teachers place 
upon the same thing. Some consider it right to give 
credit for the correct solution as well as for the correct 
answer in an algebra problem, while others mark en- 
tirely upon the answer and give no credit for method. 
This difference in emphasis is found in all the subjects. 

The third factor that produces variability is the 
differences between the standards of different teachers. 
One teacher never finds any 9(>per cent, or "excellent" 
work done by her pupils, while anotlicr marks half of 
hers 90 per cent, or above. Pupils recognize these 
characteristics, and Miss C is known as a low marker 
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while Miss H is a high marker. Teachers Bometimes 
III t faiuk that, unless a pupil does as well as they them- 
^■dves can do, the work does not deserve above 90 per 
^ftct. Others think it reflects upon them if they do not 
^Htiark high. At times, too, high marks are given as 

favors for good behavior, to encourage the pupils, or to | 

please the parents. 

tThe Best Marking System. 
The best marking system is one composed of letters, 
avoids the difficulties that have been pointed out by 
t pretending to make fine discriminations. Then, it 
may be used in such a way that each letter has a 
definite meaning. There is little practical value in a 

t'jiutely divided scale such as the per centile. Teach- 
i do not have the time to make a number of inde- 
ndent judgments and average them, and this is what 
is necessary if thef per centile marks are accurate. 
When per centile marks are used, the illusion of accu- 
^j&cy is present. Pupils are elated if they are one point 
^^Ugher than tlieir competitors, and an over-sensltive- 
Hksb to marks sometimes develops. This tends to do 
an apparent injustice where pieces of work of the same 
degree of merit are marked differently. Further, 
leachcrs are often embarrassed by being asked to ex- 
lin why they have marked similar pieces of work 
fferently. Many schools have traditional anecdotes 
tat tell of different pupils handing in the same piece 
r work to a teacher and receiving different marks on 
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it If a letter scale is used, it is best not tt) uac more 

than seven letters. Many prefer unly five, using an 

occasional plus and minus to indicate finer qualities of 

merit 

D. Distribution of Marks. 

How may letter marks have a meaning if they are 
not translated into a per centile system? This ques- 
tion has puzzled many teachers, and the usual practice 
liaa been to indicate the meanings of the letters io per 
cents, and in such terms as excellent, good, etc. Ideally, 
the letters should have a meaning in terms of rank. 
At present the patrons of tlie schools and many teadi* 
ers are not ready for such an int«Tiretation, but it can 
be introduced by any teacher who has the courage and 
tact needed by those who introduce innovations. 
Meaning in terms of rank is dependent upon the dis- 
tribution of marks tliat is present. 

The marks given by teachers generally, if plotted on 
a scale in what is known as a frequency curve, are dis- 
tributed in a more or less regular form. There arc a 
few very poor marks and a few very good ones. The 
balance are distributed between these extremes, witi 
the greater number grouped around an average or 
central value. When shown graphically, the result 
is ft curve somewhat bell-shaped. The curves of the 
't given by individual teachers show all kinds of 
trities. In the case of the high markw the bulk 
marks will be 00 or above on tiie per centile 
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scale, with a scattering down toward the passing mark. 
The marks of the low-marking teacher, on the other 
hand, would sliow a scattering of high and average 
marks and a grouping of low ones. In schools where a 
mark of 90 exempts from examinations, teachers find 
many students of that caliber and few of the ability 
indicated by 87 or 88, In a like manner, the passing 
mark is often the pouit where many marks are con- 
irentratcd. In other words, marks are often not dis- 
tributed regularly, but are influenced by extraneous 
factors. 

In general, however, marks are most regularly dis- 
tributed by teachers. Experts who iiave studied the 
problem say that when teachers mark pupils solely on 
the showing made in the work, without regard to ex- 
emptions from examinations, passing marks, etc., the 
marks group themselves in the normal probability, or 
bell-shaped, curve. If this be true — and few who have 
studied the question doubt it — teachCTS whose marks 
depart appreciably from this form of distribution are 
allowing themselves to consider other factors than the 
ability of the pupils. If they considered the average 

»pil to be indicated by a C, in a letter system of A, B, 
D, and E, E denoting failure, then there ought to be 
many Cs, less Bs and Ds, and a few As and Es. The 
exact proportion of each of th^e letters has been pro- 
posed by several writers. These proposals average 
about as follows in one hundred pupils: 5 per cent. As, 
25 per cent. Bs, 40 per cent. Cs, 25 per cent. Ds,, and 




dwBMlMgma hfAttoAea of m sefaool are ib- 
triUrtcd JD thii pnpoHrf wiy ornoC. T^ fuBduneolil 
thing ift that Ibe HMb ef aB icMfaas m the sriiool 
AooM be <BHi iwlL J rffe If oMteKba- marks higti 
and anodMr low, Bjoitiec ■ Bidr to mok when Kbcd- 
anbip rewarda and hooen are ap po rti oned. Thes 
there is the diwitirfarticm oi Ac pt^da that nnut be 
eonidend. The difleRnccs in lUndafda found among 
the teadiere of a school ^stera may be reniEdied by ■ 
little oonnderstioD of the mailing qoGstioa. A survey 
of existing ocMulitions is the best way to begin an 
attack upon such a problem. When the existiiig situ- 
II ha» been discloaed and d ia c uss ed, it is a sinyile 
ter for tesuiiers to reach some agreement u to 
I shouU be the comroun practice. The detennina- 
•e a\-cnige mark and the proportion of failuroa 
r maiiis may help matters much. 
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I Teachers who differ from the others in the marks 
ey give often try to justify their positions in various 
ways. When a class that is not extremely small makes 
a very high average on an examination, it implies that 
the questions were too easy or that the teacher who 
markeil the papers was very lenient. On the other 
hand, it sometimes happens that an average size class 
makes a very low average on a test. This probably is 
an indication that the test was too difficult or that tlie 
teacher who marked the answers set too high a stand- 
ard of attainment. Either would bring about the 
same result. Teachers soraetuues draw conclusions 
about their own ability as teachers in comparison with 
some one else they know who is teaching the same 
work, rating themselves high because their pupils make 
higher average marks than the others. This is not 
justified unless the questions are prepared by the 
supervisor and the papers marked by a disinterested 
party. Extreme departures in marking are often the 
^mccompaniment of inadequate training and a sign of 
^Bther deficiencies on the part of the teacher. 

^HG. Suggestions that May Aid. 

^P Accurate markings may be secured with any marking 
^scale, the per centile or the letter scheme, if the teacher 
takes a number of independent marks of a pupil and 
averages them. The most important requirement is 
hat each mark be determined without reference to 
fehat the pupil has done before. This may be dwie, 
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1 if the naioe is not looked at 

work has been determined. 
7 .- ba/ri to maintaio when i 

u i.'idwriting of the class mem- 

U.;^. : „ ::.:_ue od her part will help tnudi. 

In markuig a Kt of lest papers it is often most cod- 
Tcnieat if a point seale is used. It b not necessaxy. 
however, that this scale ba%-e ooe hundred pointe. It 
may oontaio any convenient number, and the number 
of points would be detennined by the number of 
questions and their subdivisions. Further, all ques- 
tions need not have the same point values if they vary 
in difficulty. To illustrate, a test may contain four 
queHtions with four subdivisions in one of them. To 
mark this set of papers, a scale of twenty points for 
caeh question is most convenient. These point marks 
should uol appear on the papers when they are re- 
turned, but sbould be recorded by the teacher for her 
own future reference. The papers may be marked in 
letters or per cents., raising or lowering the average 
until it conforms to that agreed upon by the school 
faculty. It is comparatively easy to translate the 
points into letters. All that is necessary is to rank the 
papers from the best to the poorest. Then the best 
will be marked A and the poorest E. The others can 
be distributed among the Bs, Cs, and Ds by counting 
down the proportionate numbw for each letter that 
seems best. 

If a teacher does not desire to do such careful work, 
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the papers may be marked directly in the system in 
use by taking the average papers in the test aa a 
standard. The others can be marked by reference to 
these. The fundamental thing in marking a set of 
papers is that the standard of the person doing the 
marking must not shift in the process. When the 
entire set can not be marked at one sitting, it is beat 
to mark the first question in all the papers before 
marking the second. This procedure tends to keep the 

■inkrious factors more clearly before the marker. 

W It is often best not to put marks on individual ques- 
tions in the paper. This avoids the continual hair- 
splitting comparisons and fault-findings in which some 
pupils are prone to indulge. Otherwise a teacher is 
requested frequently to mark the papers a second time 
and to revise the marking. Papers can not be re- 
marked without doing other pupils an injustice, 
because the standard of marking will shift. When the 
papers arc marketl in letters this dilficulty is avoided, 
because the paper has but one value mark on it, and 
pupils can not question the general value that has been 
given the paper. This does not mean that errors 
should not be indieatcti on the papers. The teacher 
should do this carefully, even if no values are placed 
on the various questions. When papers are marked 
in a per centile scale, it is better not to try to dis- 
criminate smaller intervals than five points. Pupils 
dislike the letter scale sometimes because they do not 
realize the element of inaccuracy present. 
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Teacfaer? may listen the work required in reading 
the papers by what is known as sampling. It sn^]^ 
times happens that pupils prepare papers s>-st»nati- 
eally in a course. This meaus that if a teacher marks 
every paper carefully, indicating errors and putting & 
comparative mark upon it, the work will be burdn- 
some. It may be made lighter by not trying to read 
all of the papers with the intention of marking them. 
Four or five papers read carefully and averaged give a 
better mark for a pupil than fifteen or twenty rml 
hurriedly, A few accurate measures of a quantity are 
always of more value than many careless ones, because 
errors disappear in the average if they are due to 
chance. When this sampling is done by lot, and the 
pupils do not know beforehand that it is to be done, 
the results are very accurate. Of course, where it is 
necessary to mark the errors carefully for pedof 
, sampling is of little help. 



rV. ST.\NDARDe AND ScAI^S. 

Althou^ the task is difficult, a teacher can measure 
the results of her efforts as revealed by the improve- 
ment in ability of the different pupils when compared 
with one another. When her work is compared with 
that of her colleagues, the-problem is much more com- j 
plex, however. Under present conditions it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the relative efficiency of 
the different members of the teaching corps of a school 

tsj-stem. ThCTe is often no standard or goal 'that will 
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give a definite basis fnr such a comparison. This 

obstacle has not prevented superintendents and patrons 

from rating teaching in rather general terms, terms that 

frequently have been absurd and are unjust to the 

conscientious teacher. These have been the a priori or 

subjective standards. More recently there has grown 

up a movement that aims to set up definite objective 

standards that eliminate the personal element and are 

more adequate. This movement is just reaching the 

stage where it is following definite lines. Much that 

has been done is of little service to the average teacher, 

but a few more years of refinement of the results will 

produce standards of great value. 

PA Priori or Subjective Standards. 
The simplest and most absurd standard of this class 
is the attitude of the pupils and the community toward 
the teacher. This attitude does not depend upon the 
teaching ability of tlie person under con.sideration, but 
rather upon her ability as a good mixer, upon her 
political, church, and social activities. These may 
have no relation to good teaching. This does not 
mean, however, that the cooperation and respect of the 
community and pupils is not needed to make good 
^teaching pos^ble. These are a part of the conditions 
^needed for good teaching, but may exist when the 
teaching is poor. 

The Jiind of marks a teacher gives and the number 
of pupils promoted also have been used as a standard. 
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Parents think children are well taught if they reone 
hig^ marks. If the children fail of promotion, parents 
are just as certain that the teacher is inferior. Simi- 
larly, principals and superintendents somotimca rale 
teachers in this way. When viewed in the light of the 
foregoing discussion of marking, it will be seen that 
this standard is uf little value. 

Supervisors often use the class-room technique ob- 
served in visits as a basis for judging the work of 
teachers. This standard depends for its reliability 
upon the training and supervisory experience of the one 
using it Too often supervisors are poorly trained, and 
technique to fhcni means little more than good ques- 
tions, use of showy devices, and pleasing class-room 
appearances. Personalities and hobbies have ful! 
sway. There is no guaranty that what superintcniieot 
A considers essential to good teaching will be what 
B or C rate high. It may be that all are extremists 
of different types and Uiat each empliasizes different 
factors. 

The reactive attitude of the child is used also as a 
basis for judging teaching efficiency. From this point 
of view the pupils should show (1) a guiding motive, 
(2) a consideration and weighing of values, (3) atten- 
tion to organization of subject-matter, and (4) initia- 
tive in their work. What constitutes each of tliesc 
points in the concrete is left to the judges to deciiio. 
They will agree no better upon these pouits than judgw 
will agree on the forms of class-room technique 
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sary to secure these outcomes. This shift in attention 
frcdn the form oi teaching to the outcomes is a good 
one, but agreement on the details is needed to make 
comparisons possible. 

The Johnston Ten-Point Scale' for estimating the 
class-room work in high schools tries to unite the two 
preceding bases. It helps to analyze the class-room 
work, and is thus an aid to the improvement of teach- 
ing more than a means for judging its quality. Its 
main weakness is that it is subjective and depends 
upon the opinions of judges for its estimates. Judges 
with hobbies or inadequate training can not estimate 
the success of teachers any better with this point scale 
than with any other subjective aid. The ten points 
are as follows: 

a. Setting of class topics in the course. This ia shown 
by the mutual understunding of teacher and pupils of 
the rc-lution of the day's topics to preccdinK topics. It 
empha-'sizps the necessity for correlation between lescons and 
subjcets. It implies that more is needed timn the mere 
assimilation ot a single text-book's material day after day 
to secure the best form of a lesson. 

b. Mastery of intellectual content and effective logical 
organization of material. This point implies that the re- 
lated iai-ls of a lesson must be put into their proper mental 
associations. Things must be put in their logical order so 
that the essentials stand out as essentials. 

c. The mechanics of class-room manugcment. Economy 
of time and grasp of pedagogical technique. This includes 
all of those things that have been presented under the objec- 
tive conditions of teaching and all points that are considered 

1 Huglies Johoaton of the 
1 lietail. 
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u the meebanics of teaching, queeticMung, and the use of 
devices, 

d. Effective emphaaa ttpon the mental proces$et Q,ti4 
vahea peculiar and euential to the svbject. This point is 
bard to mate concrete. Teachers talk about values peculiar 
to s subject, but seldom ran detect them in the actual class- 
room FEsulta. Such things as cause and effect in hislon', 
inference in science laboratory work, and proof in gecanetry 
are of this nature. Those thnt are found only in a pa> 
ticular subject must be brought out when that subject ie 
taught, if the work is to be rated high on tbia point. 

e. iTidependence of teacher and class as a group toaard 
their material. In common phraseology this indepeodence 
means the excellence of the preparation of teacher and 
pupils. Every one must be free from text-book or syllahus 
to such an extent that the real thought of the recitation 
moves forward without the distraction or interruption Ihnt 
comes when matcriala are new or unfamiliar. Supple- 
mentary contributions must be made freely and accepted 
hospitably by teacher and class. 

/. Suitability to the pwpil of the type of recUatim 
employed. This point recognizes the fact that the form ol 
the recitation and its details, must be modified to suit the 
maturity of the pupils, the nature of the subject, the etagi: 
of development reached in a particular course, and other 
limiting factors. 

g. The "common-sense" factor. This point directs at- 
tention to the fact that a teacher must develop a clasf 
atmosphere of sane thinking. This will be manifested in 
sane and clear thinking attitudes in the class-room. Con- 
clusions will be drawn in recognition of the liraiting factors. 
The practical will be continually emphasiEed and, above 
everything else, the teacher's judgment will be accepted by 
the pupils as the best of sound tliinking. These pheocwieDs 
arc secured through the growth incidental to many days of 
teaching, and are not found during the first few days of a 
teacher's work. 

h. Evidences of culture versus mere erudition. This is 
shown in the way the class-work strives to bring out itiow 
things that are the marks of culture and refinement. These 
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will be manifested in good language, good voioe, and general 
"cultural atmosphere." 

i. Class partiripation and class responsibiiity. This la 
meaeured by the extent to which the claes is a real active 
Bocialized unit. It will be found in the greatest perfection 
in those classes where pupil cooperation has been developed 
most. 

j. CUiss respect for learning. This last point is shown 
in a seriousness of pupil effort, which gives a tone of 
scholarship to the class. The pupils will be wholesomely 
interested, serious, and good-naturedly humorous. This and 
the two preceding points are school products, products of 
combined efforts of all of the teachers, and one teacher 
□ot be held responsible for them. 



SUMMARY 
The results of teaching are intangible and difficult 

tto measure. Teachers should know how to measure 
tile results of their work in order to adapt their methods 
bo the varying needs of the situation. 
The daily recitation enables the teacher to get a fair 
Idea of results, but it needs supplementing by examina- 
tions. Examinations are valuable as teaching devices 
as well as for measuring the results secured, for they 
help to organize knowledge. They may be oral or 
written, announced or unannounced, time limit or work 
limit. The questions employed should test other forms 
of pupil ability as well as the ability to remember. 

■ Marks are not highly reliable as measures of school- 
Work as ordinarily computed. The unreliability is due 
to the inability of teachers to discriminate small de- 
grees of difference in merit, to the emphasis upon 
fferent phases of the work by different teachers, and 
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to tiie different standards of perfection heid amoog 
teachers. The best marking sj'stem, theoretically, is a 
letter system. These letters should be distributed 
approximately according to the normal frequency curve 
in large classes. The fundamental point in marking 
is that aU teachers in a school should mark on the same 
basis. Variations of the individual teacher from the 
general tendency of the distribution of marks need 
explanation, for they may indicate the presence of un- 
desirable features in the teacher's work. The teacher's 
marking will be more accurate if the right attitude is 
maintained, if the average paper in the examination 
is taken as the standard, and if fine discriminatbns 
are avoided. 

Suggested Readings 
Harvey, N. A. Principles of Teaching. Pp. 266-269. 

A very good brief discussion of examinations. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Fifteenth Yearbook. This presents standards and 
tests frora the supervisor's point of view. 
Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Chapter XXII. A clear discussion of the problem 
of measuring the results of teaching, 
^.Starch, Daniel. Educational Measurements. Chap- 
ters II and III. A good technical discussion of 
L marks as measures of school-work. The remainder 
fof the book is devoted to objective scales and 
ndards. 
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Sthayeb, G. D. The Teaching Process. Chapter IX. 
An excellent presentation of the organizing function 
of the examination. 

Exercises 

What should be the form of questions asked in the 
daily recitation if they arc to measure the results 
of teaching? 

Examine sets of examination questions and clas- 
sify them into three groups: memory questions, 
thought questions, and questions or tasks of 
application. Which predominate? Is there 
any difference between subjects shown in the 
forms of questions used? 

When is a teacher justified in giving an examina- 
tion without telling the pupils that it is to come 
at that time? 

Prepare mimeographed copies of a pupil's exam- 
ination paper and ask a group of teachers to 
mark the paper independently. Compare the 
marks they assign with those originally assigned 
by the person who gave the examination. 

Distribute the marks assigned by the different 
teachers of a school and ascertain whether 
there are any personal equations shown by the 
teachers. 

Mark a set of examination papers for another 
teacher, using the average paper as the standard. 
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7. How 18 ''sampling" of any value in 

the maricB of pupils' note-books and other 
routine work? 

8. Visit class-rooms and note how many of the points 

of the Johnston Ten-point Scale you can recog- 
nize. Are there any differences between sub- 
jects that you have discovered? 

9. What explanation can be offered if half of a dm 

fails in an ^uunination set by the teacho'T 
What would you say if the superintendmt pie- 
pared the examination questions? 

10. Should a pupil's chances of promotion depend 

solely on the marks made in the examination? 

11. What are the criticisms that can be made of a 

teaching schedule that requires a written exam- 
ination every fourth Friday throu^out the 
year? 



CHAPTER XV 

TESTS AND STANDARDS' 

The subjective methods of evaluating teaching re- 
sults discussed in the foregoing chapter may be made 
very useful if properly handled. The fundamental 
requirement is that those who apply them be trained 
in their use. When the various points have been 
standardized finally by etlucators, score-cards for 
evaluating teaching effort may be devised that will be 
as effective as the score-cards in use in the field of 
agriculture. Until this has been done, objective tests 
will receive the bulk of the attention of the educational 
world when a definite measure of results is desired. 



1. Objective Tebts. 

Bk Tests as Objective Measuring Instruments. 
pit was a great advance in the field of physical 
measurement when the first standard yardstick was 
established. Before that time there was no doubt a 
great amount of disagreement over ordinary measure- 

'This chapter will aol be vciy intelligible if the pereon doing 
the reading is unfamiliHr with teste. As un aid to its under- 
stunding it b suggested that a set of sample tests be secured 
by the reader. A sample package caotaining the teats ta iliu^ 
trate the poiuta made id tlie chapter has been arranged by the 
writer, and may be obtained from The Centuty Company postpaid 
lot eo txate. 
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ments of length, height, and area. As a consequence 
of these disagreements, measurements could be of little 
value in conuneree and industry. The invention ef 
the yardstick revolutionized things. Standards were 
set up that were accepted without question, therebj- 
making possible the efficient exchange of commodities 
that were Imear in nature. When finely graduated 
instruments, capable of measuring things accurately to 
thousandths of an inch, were invented, a much greats 
advance was made, stimulating industry in counties 
ways. One does not have to use his imagination ver»' 
much to see the manifold possibilities that resulte*! 
from accurate mensuration of the physical. Though 
the construction of the first standard yardstick was a 
great achievement, tJie devising of the micrometer was 
also of vital importance. 

In the educational field the construction of objec- 
tively standardized tests was a similar great advance- 
It is no longer necessary to express our opinions about 
the general merits of the work of one school system 
in comparison with another. Instead, tbe facts in the 
case, as revealed by tests in the more formal phases 
of education, make it possible to prepare statements 
based on facts. To be sure, we have not yet readied 
the micrometer stage in educational measurements, but 
even standardized yardsticks are a great boon. The 
standardized yardsticks of education have been pre- 
pared now, and their universal use will prepare the way 
for finer measuring instruments. 




TESTS AND STANDARDS 
The importance of tests and standards has become 
so widely recognized that the measurement of the 
results of education in various cities has occupied the 
tijne of people especially selected for this work. Boards 
of education have employed directors of tests and 
measurements, who find the evaluation of the results 
of a series of tests very helpful in the supervision of 
the schools. The administration of standard tests is 
a time-consuming piet^e of work even when one under- 
stands his job. When the goal to be attained is not 
clearly foi'eseen. it is often a much more difficult task 
than is realized. However, tests are being simplified, 
and their administration is becoming so much more 
thoroughly understood that a larger and larger number 
of people are using them successfully each year. 

B. WfuU a Test Is. 

A standard test is very similar to an old-fashioned 
cxaniiiiation in many ways, especially in its purpose. 
It differs from the examination mainly on the adminis- 
trative side. A good test is devised in such a manner 
that the reactions of the pupils are so controlled or 
restricted that the results may be evaluated quickly. 
In other words, tests usually are easily "scored," while 
examination papers are "graded" or "marked" only 
after a laborious reading. The pupil usually answers 
the questions of a test by making marks or writing 
figures or words. In the examination, on the other 
-hand, the pupil writes lengthy answers. The test thus 
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wiD an'cr s iange number of points, but of course this 
fad can not be true of the examinatiun. Oftentimes 
a teal aens to be made up of minor details; butitbu 
been tfincnrered that these minor points may be so 
adeeted that they are as Bignificaot as the apparently 
■ {HDblems of the examinatiion. 



C Horn • Tett It Made, 

Tbe woal prooedure, when a test is to be devised, is 
to aeJeet m large number of items from the particulai 
fidd ia qneaticiii that may be used in the test. These 
items are then arranged in the form in which they are 
to be used, and a preliminary' tr>'-out of the test is 
made. This preliminar>- try-out may be made with a 
few students or with a comparatively large number. 
Usually a very limited try-out is resorted to before tiie 
real preliminflr>' trj'-out ia staged, so that the most 
faring deficiencies may be remedied at once. After 
the preliminar)- administration of the test has beeo 
completed, the scores made on each item are examined 
carefully, and such crudities as are apparent aie 
eliminated. 

When this stage has been reached, the usual pro- 
cedure is to arrange the items of the test in the order 
of their difficulty, placing the easy items at the begin- 
ning. The method that is to be used depends soIn^ 
what upon whether the test is to be used as a speed 
t«6t or as a work-limit test. The grading need not be 
BO carefully done if the work-limit form is to be used, 
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but it is very essential to have the items scaled if speed 
is important. 

After the tests have been put hi final form it often 
is important to find out what the test really measures. 
This point is especially true if the content of the test 
is not obviously related to some course. If a test 
composed of supposedly reading iteras has been de- 
vised, one may wander whether the test really measureB 
reading ability. This question can bo settled by deter- 
minmg the validity of the test. In other words, its 
correlation with a real reading criterion must be found. 
If there are two tests purporting to measure the same 
thing, that one is the mure valid which has the higher 
correlation with the criterion. 

Before tests can be used by people in general, the 
scores made by a large number of pupils must be 
compiled. The average score made by all of the pupils 
in a grade is f(iund, and the series of averages for the 
different grades constitutes the standard scores for the 
test. This procedure is called standardizing a test, and 
is necessary before a test can be of real service to the 
rank and file of the educational profession. 

D. When to Use Tests. 

Teachers and supervisors often feel that they ought 
to use standard tests of some sort in their work, but 
they are at a loss as to just when and how to do it. 
When to use a teat depends to a great extent upon the 
purpose for which the test is to be applied. If the 
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scores made by the pupils in the test are to be used 
to reveal progress, the technique will be different from 
that to be followed if the scores are to be used to show 
group or individual weaknesses. 

If the purpose in ^ving the test is to measure 
progress, it will be necessary to pve two tests. One 
must be taken by the pupils at the beginnmg of the 
term of teaching. This information is very essential, 
because without it a test at the end is a comparatively 
unknown quantity. One group of pupils may he 
burdened with a poor earlier preparation, but nmy 
progress very well. Another group might come with 
unusually good preparation, and make almost no 
progress. The two groups would thus end at about 
the same place, although the teacher in charge of the 
first group should be credited with good teaching ami 
the other one with poor work. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose in giving the test 
is to discover individual or group weaknesses, the test 
may be given at any time — jireferably, of course, early 
enough in the term of instruction to permit the re- 
moval of such deficiencies as may be revealed. Many 
tests arc suitable for the detection of group weaknesses, 
but those that can be used to aid the individual are 
much fewer in number. This situation is due to the 
fact that many tests are reliable for groups but are 
oraewhat unreliable for the individual. By this a 
leant that groups do not make significantly different 
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scores on similar testa when given at the same time, 
while individuals often do. 

E. Selecting the Test. 

The purpose for which the test is to be used should 
be the final guide in selecting it. The test that is used 
to show group improvement may be much shorter than 
the one used for diagnostic purposes, because a much 
higher individual reliability is neetled for diagnostic 
teats. A test, when prepared for schools in general, 
may easily contain items that are not universally 
taught. In that case a pupil might miss some of them, 
because he had not studied them as tlioroughly as 
pupils in general do. Errors due to carelessness and 
guesses also are factors that are important in individual 
scores but that are not significant with groups, because 
they are constant factors, which neutralize one another 
when a number of pupils are involved. Other things 
being equal, however, the test that is the more reliable 
should always be chosen, because the improvement of 
the individual should always be the ultimate goal of 
testing. 

A subsidiary consideration, which must be kept in 
mind when choosing a test, is its ease of administration. 
Complicated directions for the examiner are no longer 
considered necessary for some of the best testa. There 
1 a time when it was thought that only a trained 

lychologist should be permitted to give tests, but that 
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time is past Tests may be administered by any one 
who will be impartial and who will follow instructions 
implicitly. Any test that can not be administered in 
this manner is not available for general school use. 
There is no virtue in complicated instructions, and they 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

As might be inferred from the preceding para^;niph, 
a test must be provided with complete instructions for 
its administration. Its scoring also is important, and 
helps for tlie efficient carrying out of tliis work also are 
necessary. Last, but not least, a test must have 
standards that ojin be used as the inches on the yard- 
stick. 

II. Standards. 

The present-day standards for many of our tests are 
somewhat unreliable because they have been compiled 
fn:)m data that were limited in scope. The scores used 
have been obtained fretjuently from the city school! 
of a few cities — as a rule, Northern cities. No recog- 
nition is made of the fact that these areas are centers 
of selected population. Adequate standards will dif- 
ferentiate between sections of tlie country. Our coun- 
try schools can not maintain the standards that well 
graded city schools reach with ease; neither can the 
Southern schools, which are handicapped in many casei 
by short terms and poorly trained teachers. Centers 
containing a predominantly foreign population do not 
'lo the work that thoroughbred American sections do 
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nthout difficulty. Each of these factors should be 

recognized and standards for each sliould be provided. 

The time of the school year that the test is given 

also should be taken into consideration when the test 

^HBores are compared with the standards. Immediately 

Hifter the summer vacation the pupils will do poorly 

^Because they have forgotten much since they last were 

in school. To compare their scores with those mmle 

by pupils who took the tests later in the year is to 

disregard this very important factor. Some of the 

standards now published give scores for November and 

April, the mid-semester points. This plan goes a long 

way toward supplying the needed aids, but it neglects 

the September, January, and June points, which it 

seems miglit be profitably given. Standards, to be of 

the greatest service, must provide for all of these minor 

details. 

The actual improvement that a group of pupils 
makes is the important thing, rather than the point 

Ki which it is found when tested for the first time, 
nless the standards are so used that they reveal 
(ficiencies and lead to improvement, they are of little 
value. Standards may be of much value in the case 
of children who have reached the level of development 
•spending to their general mental maturity. Oftcn- 
mes it is not worth while to strive for additional im- 
wvement above the standards, because it is secured 
• an enormous expenditure of energy due to theimma- 
rity of the pupils. When pupils reach the proper 
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maturity, subjeeta frequently are learned easily th&t 
are mastered with great diflSculty if taught earlier. 
Standards thus show how much can be expected of 
tlie pupils, saving the useless expenditure of effort that 
would result if higher goals were set. j 

III. Cadbes of Low Scores. ! 

There are many factors that may be responMble for 
a poor showing on the part of the pupils. Poor home 
environments do not give the children a fair chance, 
for they lose the stimulus that other children receive 
from this source. Pupils in ill health can not compete 
with normal cliildren. This point is so obvious, how- 
ever, that it need not be emphasized. When the pupils 
are below par mentally, the same results can not be 
expected that would be the case otherwise. Another 
cause of low scores may be a poor administration of 
the tests, when the pupils do not do themselves justice. 
The time may be shortened accidentally or the proper 
instructions may not be given, each of which factoid 
will result in low scores. 

Poor teaching also may be a cause of low scores, 
However, one should be very sure of his ground before 
the fault is laid to the person in charge of the pupils. 
A teacher must have pupils up to the average in abiUty. 
the usual regularity of attendance, and comparable 
equipment before she can Ije blamed for inefficient 
work on the basis of test scores. Even in cases where 
a teacher does not secure the expected resulta, die may 
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be the victim of circumstancps. Only t<>achers who 
are especially qualified temperamentally or intellec- 
tually should teach the abnormal. One of these 
teachers may be put in charge of a group of average 
children and do mediocre work, while if she is put over 
a group to which she is fitted she may do excellent 
work. 



IV. Mental Tests as Checks. 

If a supervisor has accurate data concerning the 
mental caliber of tlie different pupils of his school 
system, he can arrange for many Mljustments that will 
make for efficiency. Teachers can be put in charge 
of groups for which they are fitted, and pupils can be 
promoted or demoted as best suits them. Mental tests 
are only checks for this work, and should be considered 
only as one of the factors in the case. The pupil who 
is mature mentally and does good school-work can be 
promoted with safety; but the pupil who is superior 
in school-work and only average in general ability 
should be promote<] only after the utmost deliberation. 
The dullard in mind usually turns out to be the dunce 
in the school also. He should be put with fellows of 
his ilk, where special instruction suited to the mental 
bjmmaturity may be given. 

With exact information concerning the mental ma- 
rity of the pupils being taught, a supervisor will 
liave some idea of the kind of work to be expected from 
I teacher. Two teachers having rooms of the same 
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mental composition should produce approximately the 
same teaching results. When this is not secured, dif- 
ferences in the skill of those doing the instructing may 
be suspected. 

The time has now arrived when there is little neces- 
sity for mental testing to be restricted to individual 
work. Individual tests may be used as a last resort, 
when much may depend upon the decision to be 
reached; but for ordinary work group tests are avail- 
able. Two or more group tests, when well admin- 
istered, give data that are accurate enough for most 
situations. 

V. Tests as Survey Tooib. 

Tests first came into use in a general way as survey 
tools. Educational experts entered some of our large 
city school systems and gave tests in many of the 
fundamentals. The results secured often were very 
helpful in suggesting improvements in administration, 
in teaching emphasis, and in other details. As a whole, 
the work has been so beneficial that many school ^- 
tems have acquired the habit, and self-surveys are 
frequently made. A survey made by those within is 
carried on sympathetically and usually can be counted 
on for good results, while a survey made by outsiders 
sometimes leads to friction and little progress. Simple 
tests can be used for this work, because the individual 
reliability need not be so high as for other lines of 
work. 
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VI. Tests as Instructional Aros. 



The raost valuable service that testa can perform is 
to aid instruction. When groups of students are com- 
pared, the scores made reveal any general deficiencies 
that may exist. Teaching emphasis varies between 
one teacher and another and between one school system 
and the next. When this emphasis has been pro- 
nounced it often happens that some of the more funda- 
mental details have been neglected. Group testa may 
reveal these and thus make it possible to shift the 
emphasis to the neglected items. 

The teacher herself may use the teats to discover 
individual weaknesses. Some tests have been designeil 
especially to serve this end. In the field of arithmetic;, 
for example, pupils may be weak in division and up 
to standard in fractions or more advanced phase;. 
Again, they may be deficient in one of the tables al- 
though well prepared in the others. When such weak- 
nesses are revealed by a test, the teacher can take the 
necessary steps to correct them. 

k Tests also can be used to discover pupils who have 
lUaual aptitude. In the past teachers have not given 
e superior pupils much thought; but the use of testa 
has directed attention to these individuals so strongly 
that their problems are being considered. Those who 
have the best minds are the ones who have the greatest 
possibilities aliead of them. Effort expended on them 
lays many times the social dividends that the time 
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I €■ the dalbrd p radBce i . We give much time 

[ favt Defect the superior in meet 

I Aat vill be reversed when indi- 

red in their proper perspective. 

fU. Tans nr Edtcatiosai. Guidakcx. 

Another fidd in which tests are being put to use is 
m edoeatiooal gnidioee. There was a time whec aU 
bojrs and giris took the same courses when they went 
to high BcfaooL A large number of our youth found 
Ae deniaads of the traditional regimen too exacting 
and. as a omsequence, left hi^ school The recog- 
nition of this fort was followed by a broadening ot 
the work of the high school, and science, agriculture, 
manual arts, and home economics were brought into 
the school, with the idea that cultivation of these 
interests would prove to be the solution of the difficulty. 
Our boys and girls did not have the foresi^t to select 
wisely from these offerings, however, and often chose 
work for which they were unfitted. This is the point 
where tests are being of great service. There are many 
tests that show general aptitude, and the results of 
these are used in some schools to guide the pupib id 
the junior and senior high schools in the selection of 
the courses for which they are best qualified by i 
capacity, temperament, and training. 

SUMMARY 

Subjective methods of evaluating teaching results 
limited in their scope because teachers are un- 
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trained in their use. Objective methods are much 
more serviceable because liltle training is needed by 
those wlio apply them. Tests and their accompanying 
standards make it possible to compare schools and 
cities and methods by the use of facts. 

Tests are carefully prepared cxanunations that have 
been compiled from material that has stood the test 
of the school-room trials. They should be used at the 
beginning and at the end of the school term, if progress 
is to be measured. If individual weaknesses are to be 
revealetl, the tests may be given at any time. 

The test sliould be selected mainly on the basis of 
ihc purpose for which it is to be used. Its ease of 
ministration should be a big factor in the deci- 
sion. 

Present-day standards are somewhat unreliable be- 
cause they are so general. They should be supple- 
mented by additional standards for different groups 
and for various seasons of the school year. Low scores 
may be due to poor home environments, ill health, 
irregular school attendance, poor teaching, low men- 
^tality, or a faulty administration of the testa. 
^L Mental tests may be used to check the results of 
^Budard tests. The mental caliber of the students a 
^leacher has is an important factor in determining the 
work that will be done. Much of the mental testing 
can be done with group tests. 

Tests may be used as survey tools, as instructional 
aids, and as a basis for educational guidance. 
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Suggested Readings 

HoLLKT, C. R Mental Teste for School Uee. Aworii 

that gives some practical hints on the use of mental 



MoNBOB, W. S.; De Vos8, J. C; and Kelly, F. J. 

Educatiionat Testa and Measurements. A good book 

on tfsts and measuremente in the common branches. 
MoNHOE, W. S. Measuring the Results of Teaching. 

A very helpful book, especially for those who wish 

to measure the fundamental subjects of the common 

school. 
Terman, L. M. The Intelligence of School Children. 

A good book for those who are interested in the use 

of mental tests in school grading. 
Terman, L. M, The Measurement of Intelligence. 

The manual for the Stanford Revision of the Binet 

Scale. 

Exercises 

1. Make a list of the subjects for which you find testa 

suitable for eurvey purposes. 

2. Make a list of the tests that seem to you to be of 

value as diagnoetic instruments. 

3. How much time could a teacher devote with profit 

to the use of testa? 

4. To what extent may standard teats be substituted 

for the regular school examinations? 

5. What test would you use to reveal individual weak- 

Desses in arithmetic fundamentals? 
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6. 



7. 



8. 



What group of tests would you consider necessary 

as an aid in educational guidance? 
How much weight would you give to test scores in 

comparison with school marks in educational 

guidance? 
How may tests be used to place pupils properly 

when they change schools? 




CHAPTER XVI 
CaEXERAL nX'UNIQUE 

TBB VntBT DaT. 

often are uneertain as to 
AaM do vImh fiiey hepn their work in 
the- Hit fwa. Maiijr are nnfiuniBar with the sdiool- 
ncBi rimmnt. kmm'w^ it only from the point of view 
c4 the- slaies:! and pqd. This would not be the case 
if erenr bczmnica: teadier had been prepared by a 
tbcrc^Qch ocorse of training that anticipated the di£B- 
eohjes usaalhr enccKintcred : but, unfortunately, a large 
per cent, of our tcarfiing personnel is untrained. Some 
of these dificulties disappear if a correct start b made. 
Teaching, like most unfamiliar things, presents many 
foreboding features to the uninitiated. Consequently, 
a few suggestions for the first day may be of value. 

A« Advanced Preparation. 

It is advisable for new teachers to make some prepa- 
rations for their woik before the first day arrives. 
They should attend to their physical wants very early 
after they arrive on the scene. Good boarding- and 
rooming-places are essential to physical comfort In 
seeking for these, teachers must be careful not to 
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offend people by trying to find something for nothing. 
Good accommodations must be paid for, and com- 
munities provide them for their teachers at as reason- 
able rates as are offered any other class of persons. It 
is a good plan for new teachers to make inquiries from 
disinterested parties, and thus ascertain the usual rates 
and desirable places in the community before starting 
out to engage accommodations. 

In addition to assuring herself physical comfort, a 
teacher should learn a few things about the school. 
The recent history and the aims and hopes of those in 
charge give a perspective that may be used to guide 
a teacher's work. If there is a wide-awake principal 
or superintendent in charge, he will call a teacher's 
meeting at which the general plans of the year will 
be outlined. It is the teacher's duty to attend this 
meeting, even if it interferes with some previously 
planned recreation and is not specified in the teacher's 
contract. Attendance at this meeting may help the 
teacher to make a good start, while failure to attend 
may give the supervisor a bad impression that may be 
a factor in deciding a future reappointment. Lack of 
attendance at and of cooperation in teachers' meetings 
is usually a symptom of insubordination and other un- 
desirable characteristics. 

Another phase of preparation that is of value to the 
teacher is a visit to the school plant. Here she can 
learn many things that will prepare her for the teaching 
work. She should know the plan of the buildings, 
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including the location of play-rooms, foilet-rooms, 
store-rooms, and fire-escapes, as well as the usual 
facilities. As far as possible, an inventory, mental ftt 
least, should be made of all equipment, supplies, and 
helps that are present. Lack of attention to this last 
handicaps the work and sometimes leads to wasted 
funds through duplication of supplies and equipment. 
In addition, it is necessary that a teacher make tenta- 
tive plans for the year's work. All courses should be 
outlined tentatively; or, if already outlined in courses 
of study, the outlines should be examined carefully so 
that the teacher may be able to plan the work. It may 
be said that the work should be planned in its general 
features for the j-ear. a little more specifically for the 
next month, lu detail for the following week, and with 
the minutest care for the next day. 

B. Definite Plans for the First Day. 

I. The plans for the first day should include pro- 
visions that will acquaint the teacher with the pupik 
One of the Brst es8«itials that enable a teacher to 
mifiintnin order is the ability to call the pupils by name. 
If the teacher can secure a list of names of her pupils 
befv<r«hand and can memorise it, she will be able to 
oooDeet the faces of her pupils with the names in s 
wy abort time, niten the names of the pupils can 
Dot b* otrtaioed until they come to school the teacher 
•InmiU «K«n Uiesn as aooa ae she begins her wwk. 
Sl^ «f |Mp*r pund anond, vpon which the pupil* 
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\y write their names, can be collected and read to 
the class. This will enable the teacher to become 
familiar with the pronunciation of the names and learn 
to whom they belong. At this time the pupils should 
be assigned seats. In assigning scats it is best to ar- 
range classes as compactly as possible. It will aid a 

Lcher to connect names and faces with one another 

a seating plot is made that can be consulted when- 
'er she is in doubt about the right name. A seating 

it also helps to check the attendance quickly. 

2. When the teacher has completed the plans for 
iting acquainted with her pupils, slie sliould outline 

le procedure for informing them about the work to 
done. When the school does not provide Ixwks and 
supplies, the pupils must bo given proper dkections 
about their purchase. They must be given an idea of 
the general requirements of the work, and should be 
told about the larger features of the courses. In doing 
this it is well for the teacher to emphasize the pleasant 
ktures rather than the unpleasant ones. The main 
of this is to provide for the larger phases and to 
put the pupils into the right attitude toward the work. 

3. It is the practice in many schools for the teachers 
not to attempt any formal instruction in the first school 
session. There are bo many new things, and pupils 
have so little background, that it is questionable 

fhether instruction pays at the start. If any attempt 
made at formal instruction, it must be restricted to 
review of things studied earlier or to training in study 
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methods. No formal expository teaching is worili 
while on the first day, though this is the form that 
often is used. It is better not to attempt any formal 
instruction in the first session, and to devote the time 
to preparing for the next day. than for teachers and 
pupils to tire themselves unduly by trying to run i)n 
regular schedule under difficulties. Pupils and teachers 
must make preparation for the year's work just as they 
must make preparation for each day's lesson. 

II. Teiaching Postures. 

It may l« profitable to discuss tlie question of teach- 
ing postures briefly. The best position for the instruc- 
tor to taive in teaching a class is a standing one a few 
feet in front of tJie first row of seats. This posture 
enables the teacher to hold the attention of the cIm 
easily. Postures become habits, however, and teachftis 
must not become habituated to those that are loo 
exhaustive of energy. Teachers will find it best to take 
a sitting position as soon as they can liold the attention 
of the class in this way. The sitting posture puts a 
greater premium upon the intellectual and emotional 
forces than upon commanding physique ; hence it re- 
quires more mental alertness. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that teachers prepare for possible periods of iU 
health wlien it would be very detrimental for them to 
stand continuously. Sonic teachers find it difficult to 

»me enthusiastic over their work while seated. 
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These may find it necessary to stand in order to develop 
sufficient enthusiasm. , 



III. Relationships of the Teacher. 

The relationships of the teacher are not considered 
ordinarily as a part of the technique of teaching, but 
they play so important a part in the results of teaching 
that are secured that they may be regarded as vital In 
the technique. The proper attitude adopted by the 
teacher makes it possible to do first-class work because 
the cooperation of others is obtained. Without thi.i 
cooperation tlie work is very difficult and discouraging. 

Teachers must adopt the proper attitude towartl 
supervisors. They must be Inyal and must maintain 
the position of subordinates. It sometimes happens 
that tlie supervisor is not qualified for the position he 
holds. In that case the teacher must adopt the atti- 
tude maintained in the army, which docs not recognize 
personalities but salutes and obeys the uniform. The 
teacher must maintain the right attitude toward the 
office that the supervisor holds, even if the supervisor 
is utterly unfitted to fill it, Teachers sometimes refuse 
to carry out orders of their supervisors that they do 
not approve of. In doing this they are insubordinate. 
It often happens tliat the teacher is viewing things 
from a wrong perspective, "making a mountain out of 
a mole-hill," and that things are not so bad as th^ 
seem. In any case, the teacher should do what is 
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Mfced by Ae mp er vw or as long as it is Id his sphere 
of aodiant;^. If be requests the wrong things he will 
be reqKinsible fee the results, and the school patrons 
win attend to Im ease hter. The best teaching re- 
quires team-woti:. and the naost arbitrary restrictions 
allow many opportunities for initiative on the part of 
subordinates. 

Teachers must maintain the ri^t attitudes toward 
their co-workers. These must be the attitudes of sym- 
pathy, einoerity. and codperation. As a class, teachers 
are of a more nervous temperament than average 
human beings, and are unusually sensitive. This 
makes it necessary for all to cooperate to prevent rai»- 
understandings. If all do their best to prevent the 
wrong points of view from intruding, the work will be 
much mor« pleasant. It often happens that teacher? 
are limited in their btercourse mainly to their fellow 
workers or to their pupils. It is hard to find congenial 
company among the rank and file of many small Dom- 
munitiea. This puts restrictions upon teachers, as a 
class, that seem hard to bear at times. The wisest plan 
is to put up with these disagreeable features and to 
remember that every profession has its drawbacks. 

Toward the pupils the teachers should maintain the 
attitudes most favorable to discipline. Outside of 
school hours it often happens that teachers seek the 
company of some of the pupils. This practice is 
fraught with dangerotis possibilities. This is true 
Uy when the teacher seeks the companionship 
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of those of the opposite sex systematically. This must 
be done with the utmost discretion. On the other 
hand, the practice, which has become quite common, 
for teachers to become the leaders of pupil groups in 
out-of-school activities, such as Boy Scouts' patrols 
and girls' camp-fires, is a very good one, because it gives 
chances botli for recreation and for character-molding. 
Toward the community the teacher must adopt the 
attitude of service. Teaching is primarily a calling of 
service. Many things must be done that are not 
heralded from the housetops and for which the only 
reward is the satisfaction resulting from knowing that 
one has done a good deed. In small communities the 
demands of this sort that are made upon the teacher 
are many. In some cases it may be necessary for 
teachers to conserve their energies and to refuse to help 
at times. The teaching duties should receive first 
attention, and no amount of social service will com- 
pensate for the systematic neglect of the school-room. 

IV. Use op Lesson Types. 

As has been pointed out in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the formal class period, much of the teacher's 
work is routine in nature. At times, however, it ought 
to rise above this and partake of the characteristics of 
an art. These are the occasions for the use of lesson 
types. Until a teacher has mastered the technique 
presented in Chapter V, however, and is sure of the 
aimplcr phases, there is little excuse for attempting 
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such difficult work as the expository, inductive, or 
nppreciation lessons. These forms require a mastery 
of many simple activities, and fall flat unless well done. 

When a teacher has learned to use the Hmple items 
of technique, she is ready for more pretentious effort*. 
These should not be attempted wholesale, but one at 
a time. In reality, a method of teaching must be 
assimilated so thoroughly by the teacher that it func- 
tions mainly without thought, if it is to be most useful. 
To learn to use one of the special teaching forms, a 
teacher should take moments of comparative leisure 
when she wishes to improve her methods, and plan out 
the details of a few lessons that can be taught eo^ly. 
Then, when the day arrives for this work, she will find 
herself prepared to try out the new method. Unless 
these forms of special technique are mastered very 
thoroughly, they can be of little value, because teacheis 
must rely mainly on moments of inspiration to add the 
artistic touches to the class-room work. 

American educational conditions do not permit 
teachers to make adequate preparation in the first year 
<*r two of their teaching work. As a result, many 
adopt makeshifts Uiat bring passable work, and then 
httle advance is made later. Instead of this, a begin- 
nin;; teaoher ought to have a year of probation' in 
which not more than half-time work is required. This 
would (five the novice a chance to make the right kind 
I Uniranity ot WMhiofEton. Seattle. Washingtoa. has tried 
It in aorae ol the tity schools of the State, and reports very 
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of start, and thus insurp future growth. Lesson types 
are for the teachw-artist, and are of value only in bo 
far as the rank and file has the time and ability to use 
them. 

^K Books. 

^ Books are one of the vahiable sources of subject- 
matter that may be used in the class-room. They 
may be use«:l to furnish the organization and main 
materials of the course. They may be used as supple- 
mentary subject-matter, which will round out the 
teacher's outline or the regular text-book. Because 
of their accessibility, much teaching should aim to train 
pupils to use books intelligently and thus enable them 
to continue their education aftfir they have left the 
school-room. 

Under the conditions found at present in American 
schools, text-books are a necessity. Most teachers are 
poorly trained in the knowledge of subject-matter, and 
the text-book, with its careful organization adapted to 
the children, provides for the deficiency. With text- 
books to furnish the content and the organization, the 
work in our better American schools compares favor- 
ably with the work in good Engli^, German and 
French schools, where the teachers do not use text- 
books. Until a teacher has mastered the subject^ 
matter of a course so well that she can write her own 
text, she must rely upon the one prepared for her. 
In selecting a text-book or other book that is to be 
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if Ae flearfaer sheets on the 
«f*9adbook. The pupils 
t tfcak hTpenJe requiremente 
BMMt be Bet 2 Ab waA docs boC injure their eyes. 
Eraj book bhK be «iB ■^■aed and adapted to the 
cfaildreo wbo are to mat i^ bat it mart be printed so 
that reading it does not pwah we nnQsaal eye-strain. 
A good book should be on 
reflection from glazed papa 
must be bound aecur^ lo s 
service. Most school-bools an 
are printed poorly. The tsrpe used in such books ought 
nut to be smaller than ten-point, and tfaere ou^t not 
t«) be any notes or other helps printed in very snuill 
type th&t will fatigue unduly. FWtber, the lines of 
printed matter should have generous spaces between 
thera — double leading, as it is caOed — because these 
make it much ea-sier to read. Books that have the 
topical headings and important things in black-faced 
t>'pe and italics also are eaaer lo study than those 
without these helps. 

Teachers should use the t«rtr^»ok in such a way that 
it is an aid. In other words, they should allow the 
book to do ft part of the teaching. Inexi>erienced 
teachers will find it best to rely on the text-book for 
the general order of topics. .As they become more sure 
of themselves, it will be possible for them to break 
away from the text in those parts where it is deficient 
The text should be the ser^'ant and not the master. 
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The teacher will find it helpful to prepare an outline 
of the text while stutlying for each clay's lesson. This 
outline will be much more convenient than the book 
for reference in class. Further, organizing the outline 
pels the teacher to digest the lesson, and thus 

iures a better lesson preparation. The pupils should 
be taught to analyze their lessons in a sirailar way. 

Books are very valuable as sources of supplementary 
information. When assignments for the use of sup- 
plementary materials are given to a class, unusual care 
must be exercised to prevent the waste of time. Pupils 
make mistakes when copying assignments from the 
blackboard and when writing from dictation. It is 
better to give the pupils mimeographed lists of the 
assignments, if possible, or to write them on the black- 
hoard in the study-room, where they will not be erased 
but will be available for reference. In making general 
assignments to supplementary texts, it is necessary to 
provide enough copies so that there will be no difficulty 
because all want to use the same book at one time. 
This kind of work furnishes a very good opportunity 
for teaching pupils how to use books, especially how to 
familiar materials for important points. 

VT. The Laboratory. 

Laboratory work is one of the new phases of public- 

Bchool education. It has been but a few years since 
J equipped laboratories were first introduced gener- 
f into the public schools. As a result, the methods 
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or the lahontorj h««e Imeb ■ ft idle of Bta and have 
not bfcn BO raceearfid ■• tte anleBi dumpions of 
laboratory work led people to et^eet them to be. 

The laboratory m^ be way helpful if properly 
directed. It win add ratenst to the eeioue subjects 
mid make the sdiool-work ware real. To do this, it 
i» n(*ccssary that the ezerciaeB be as dosely rdated to 
life proljlems as possible. There must be no induction 
of difficult 1aw9, no emphasis on exact measurement, 
luiil nn mcro recipe-following. These things are in 
order in cdlli^ work, but should not confront thf 
pupils when they are first introduced to a subject. The 
KToaU^t difficulty in the past has been that college 
exercises have been condensed and given to the high- 
school pupils. Insteatl, exercises suited to the ages 
nf the pupils should be usefl. The unusual success of 
eoui^ws that have dealt with practical problems gives 
(issurance that this movement is of value. Adulterated 
fmid and stains on clothing have furnished practical 
pritbU'ms in chemistry that proved much more cdu- 
rativp than the work oniinarily given. 

The more difficult things should be presentod as 
e\|^v«ttir>- ilomonstrations. by the teacher. Theee 
often are more valuable than many individual labora- 
ti^ri- rwrx-isi'* jierformed by the pupils themselves on 
the siuivo pi«nls. It is possible to present vCTy gooci 
dwiKHtslraUtMts with mea^ter apparatus — "paper-and- 
ap{vinttt>9. as it is sometimes called. In fact, 
AiH^v^tuii often b a blessing, because 
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er is not tempted to display his own knowledge, 
and as a result keeps in the realm of the pupils' com- 
prehension. Several simple exercises illustrating a 
iciple are much better than one complicated one, 
are easier to present. 



f 



The Blackboard. 

The introduction of blackboards into the school- 
room was one of the important events of educational 
history, for it made possible new lines of work that 
have been very helpful. Blackboard work has proved 
very useful in educational work with groups, for it has 
made possible the presentation simultaneously to a 
number of pupils of subjects that had to be presented 
individually before this device was provided. It also 
helped because it gave an opportunity for the super- 
vision of the work of the pupils at the blackboard. 

By furnishing a means for presenting writing and 
sketches where all the members of the class can see 
them, this device has made it possible for the teacher 
to disentangle intellectual relations and to represent 
them one at a time. Many children have difficulty 
in comprehending things presented orally, finding it 
much easier to understand when the sense of vision 
also can be used. Whenever a teacher discovers that 
pupils do not catch the meaning of what is being said, 
she will find it a great aid to use the blackboard. A 
teacher need not be an artist. Crude sketches often 
ase very vivid because they analyze the idea or object 
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into its component parts. Outlines and summaries 
^so are of much help. It is a very good plan for a 
teacher to put summaries of the work on the boanl 
at the cloee of every period of teaching that lends ilself 
to them. It is especially valuable if the pupils aid in 
arranging the facts of the sunimaiy. Teachers find 
that the blackboard is very useful in reviving waning 
attention on the part of the pupils. A few marks ur 
words placed upon it breaks up the monotony enough 
to renew interest. The chalk and blackboard should 
be used much more than they are. A common fault 
of banning teachers is that they neglect this excellent 
teaching aid. 

The blackboard also is used much for the presenta- 
tion of pupil work. This use frequently is merely 
routine, as has been remarked earlier, and is deadening 
because it presents nothing new. It may be most 
valuable when the pupils are given new work. Its use 
thus becomes a kind of supervised study. In directing 
such work a teacher must be careful to provide for 
individual differences. Enou^ work must be given to 
keep the best pupils busy, and an opportunity must 
be provided for the slow ones to complete their tasks. 
In this work teachers must require each one to finish 
his problem before beginning another, unless he stops 
with the teacher's permission. If it becomes necessary 
to help individual pupils, a teacher must not "bury" 
herself at the board, and thus lose control of the ot| 
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lieaevcr a pupil neeils more than the help of a word 
or a su^estion, it is a good plan to ask a pupil who 
has completed his problem to aid the slow one. The 
^supervision of such work is productive of eye-strain, 
^Hnd a teacher must take care not to bring on trouble 
^^^ this way. Although a very effective teaching device, 
^mis plan demands the ability to make quick percep- 
tions, and the teacher who can not do this may have 
trouble with it. 

til. Devices. I 

Devices are concrete instances of detailed school- 
jm procedure that apply the principles of method in 
usually satisfactory ways. They ai-e not principles 
of metiiod. Many have been given in the discussions 
of topics in the foregoing chapters. A few more have 
been collected by the writer, and these will be pre- 
sented here without much comment. Some of these 
can be adopted and used by teachers as they are given. 
Others will need slight modifications to fit them for 
particular situations. Most teachers have but few 
devices in their teaching repertory. These are used 
many, many times. It might be better if they had a 
greater reserve to draw from, so that those best suited 
might be ufied. One essential of a device, however, is 
that it needs repetition to make it most successful. 
Those presented here are given as found in the actual 
school-room setting. 
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A. Devices for Securing and Maintaining Good Order. 

1. An amusing incident occurred that provoked an 
uproar of laughter and disturbed tlie class equilibrium 
in the reading class. It was impossible to secure the 
attention of the class for the pupil who was reading. 
After two or three pupils had tried to read and get the 
class attention, the teacher called for all to read in 
unison. This quickly restored the equilibrium and 
gave the teacher control of the situation. 

2. During the course of the recitation the teacher 
was called from the room. The pupils immediately 
took charge of the recitation. One aiose and asked a 
question, calling upon another to answer. When Uiis 
one had finished, she asked a question and named a 
classmate who was expected to answer. This pro- 
cedure was continued until the teacher returned, 

3. During written work the teacher took a position 
in the rear of the room, where she could observe the 
pupils but where it was not easy for tliem to see her. 
This tended to keep every one at his work. 

4. In a class-room where the blackboard was used 
frequently as a means for displaying sentences and 
problems in order to discuss them. cardl>oard numbers 
were placed above the blackboard to indicate the order 
of work. When sentences or problems were assigned, 
this eliminated the customary scramble for the choice 
places, for each knew just where he was to put his 
work. 
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Devices for Economizing Time. 
I 5. A teacher in Latin prose composition was pre- 
■ed with a set of cards for the day's work. Each of 
these cards contained one of the sentences of the day a 
lesson. When the recitation was called, the cards were 
distributed to the pupils, and each went to the black- 
board to write from memory Uie sentence he had 
^jeceived. Tliis savetl the time teachers often waste in 
Hpictating sentences to pupils at the board. 
^H 6. The teacher stood at the door and collected writ- 
^Kn work as the pupils passed in dismissal. 
^B 7. The teacher in algebra relieved herself of the task 
^Ef securing the daily record of work ax^omplished by 
having a pupil record the responses. When the class 
period began, the teacher handed the record-book to a 
pupil. This pupil called the class roll while the others 
continued the lesson. As the najnes were called the 
owners responded with the amount of work accom- 
plished. Different pupils did tlie recording on suc- 
ceeding days. 

t Devices for Securing Clearness of Comprehension. 
S, In a botany class tlie main topics of discussion 
were placed on the blackboard by a pupil. The work 
for the period centered around these points. 

9. In a Latin class sentences were diagramed at the 
blackboard. This showed grammatical constructions 
dearly and reviewed English grammar. 
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D. Devices for Securing Social Cooperation. 

10. In a clnsH studying Shakespeare certain pupils 
read the parts of the charactere in the play. Critics 
were apptjinted from those who remained, and tJiese 
nuterl carefully the expression, action, and pronuncia- 
tion of those who took the parts. 

11. The informal arrangement of classes in a circle 
or seated around a table led to an active participation 
in the recitation. 

12. Pupils who were unable to work some of the 
arithmetic problems correctly were sent to the black- 
fjoard to try the work again. When one was sent, 
another pupil who had completed his work was re- 
quested to watch the one working at the blackboard 
and to help him when he needed it. 

13. The review was conducted by the pupils. One 
would give a question and call upon another to answer. 
Tliis one would answer and then give another question, 
etc. The pupil who asked the question was expected 
to judge as to the correctness of the answer. If no one 
else could answer the question, the one who gave it was 
expected to answer. 

E. Devices for Securing Competition and High Qud- 
ity of Work. 

14. Contests or "matdies" between two divisions of 
the (iIm8 may be used in various ways. In one school 

the form of a relay race on the conjugation 
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of a Latin verb. The pupils in the first seats of two 
rows of seats were given pieces of chalk. Those went 
to the board and wrote the first form, returned to their 
seats, and gave the chalk to the next ones, seated 
behind. These wrote the next form and tlien passed 
tlie chalk. Tlie row that first completed the conjuga- 
tion correctly won. 

.\nother school had a mice-killing contest as a prac- 
tical outgrowth of their nature-study class. Two sides 
were formed, and the pupils brought the tails to the 
school as evidence of dead mice. The result wns an 
economic gain to the community tlirougli the exter- 
mination of the pests, as well as valuable educational 
outcomes. 

15. Games similar to "authors" were used in which 
the related groups were formed from the parts of verb 
conjugations. These were most successful in drilling 
on Latin verb forms, 

16. The work in English composition was motivated 
by the publication of the best work in the local city 
paper. 

17. In a beginning German class the pupils were sent 
to the blackboard to write conjugations and declen- 
sions. As soon as a class member made a mistake he 
was asked to take his seat. Those who finished with- 
out errors were permitted to leave the class, and those 
who made mistakes were sent to the board again to 
learn the forms. When they had written the forms 
correctly, they were dismissed. 
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15. Is eesQszKtnr liie ktttnng od the figures was 
(kduved. This prerorted the meDMvmDg of the prooi 

16. Ijq a r>::«D vikere tfae fahddboard qMoe was too 
linruec v.* at«r.4iiixjcidbite mD of the daas at one time, 
'dbi*' p'z^Ak T-ere- aosiszieid numbersL CMd numbers were 
iiez:! \k Uie Icttrd <:« one day and even numbers on 
YZK* uen. TV.i9e &i ihe seats watched the work of those 
at •i*?- l»:«fcr: ;o 



31^. Em£; p*::pil m the daas mailed his own woric 
tief'.re \hrtvr.z n m to the teacher. This led to the 
ixyx.T^TT li emrs that had been overlooked. 



A few peni2j«:* gsjg^estions applicable to the first 
dav'^ wr'fk are ^f vahie. The teadier should make 

m 

provision* fr.*r bc«ari aad room before the school-work 
\/f^tis, KriOwle«ige of the sdiool plant and of the 
rec^ffit histor>' of the institution will help to secure 
pnyper orientation. Teachers should attend teach^ 
meetings, e^)ecially the first ones that are held. The 
year's work should be planned out tentatively. The 
first school-day's plans should include provisions for 
acquainting the teacher with the pupils, provisions for 
'tiforming the pupils about the work they are to take 

ad its nature, and plans for a few definite school ac- 

vities that prepare for future work. 

T^'^achers find the teaching position in the front of 
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the room the most effective. If the teacher stands, the 
work will be more intensive. Most teachers need to 
conserve their strength, and should learn to teach 
effectively when using the sitting posture. 

The teacher should recogni2e certain relationships 
and their obligations. To the supervisor the attitude 
of respectful subordination should be the rule. To 
fellow teachers the attitude should be that of sym- 
pathy and cooperation. Toward the pupils those 
attitudes most favorable to discipline should be 
adopted. Toward the community the attitude should 
be that of sei-viee, with school duties coming first. 

Lesson types are not for routine use. They should 
be reserved for unusual situations when the work is 
[■eBpecially suited to them. The inexperienced teacher 

lould not try to apply all of them at once, but should 
learn to use them one at a time. 

Books are a valuable aid to teaching. Books ^ould 
lie selected that meet the accepted hygienic require- 

;nts. In using them, they should be the serx'ant and 
the master of the teacher. They are of much 
worth as sources of supplementary information. 

The laboratory work is a comparatively new and 
unstandardized phase of education. It is of much 
value if well directed and if devoted to the performance 
of exercises suitable to the pupils. Difficult exercises 
should be presented as demonstrations by the teacher. 

The blackboard is of much aid in presenting mate- 
rials objectively. It should be used frequently and 
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will help to hold the attention of the pupils. It also 
is of value as a means for supervising the pupils' 
activities and for displaying their work. 
Devices are of much aid. Those presented include 

(1) devices for securing and maintaining good order, 

(2) devices for economizing time, (3) devices for secur- 
ing clearness of comprehension, (4) devices for securing 
social cooperation, (5) devices for securing competi- 
tion and high quality of work, and (6) general devices. 

Suggested Readings 
Burnett, T. J. Essentials of Teaching. Pp. 193, 241. 

The use of the blackboard. 
Charters, W. W. Methods of Teaching. Pp. 370. 

The use of the blackboard. 
Earhart, Lida B. Types of Teaching. Pp. 2S, 29. 

The use of books. Chapter VII. The study of 

objects. 
Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in Hi^ Schools. 

Pp. 31-33. Suggestions for the first day. Chapter 

XVII. Books as media of instruction. Oiapter 

XIX. The laboratory. 
Strayeh, G, D. The Teaching Process. Chapter 

XVII. The teacher in relation to superviMon. 



CHAPTER XVII 
LESSON PLANS 

A NECESSITY 

One of the essentials of good teaching is careful les- 
son preparation. The important points on this topic 
have been presented in the discussion of the teacher's 
preparation. It will be worth while, however, to go 
into the subject a little more minutely in connection 
with the present topic, especially as it relates to the 
teaching forms that have been given. Although some 
kind of planning is a necessity for every teacher, the 
kind that can be done is limited by many factors. 

LACK OF TIME FOR COMPLEX PLANS 
L Few teachers have time for even the simplest detailed 
on plan. By the time they have taught thirty or 
forty pupils for five or more periods each day, they 
have little energy left for anything but the most ele- 
mcntaiy lesson preparation and the routine duties that 
must be met. Most teachers have little use for formal 
lesson plans. To require them to write out plans for 
all of their work is to overburden them with tasks, 
because such plans become very routine and lifeless. 
325 
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On the ottier hand, they must make preparation for 
their work, and the spirit of growth is more to l>e 
desired than mere plan-making. If they can be stimu- 
lated to make the best preparation of which they are 
capable and are allowed to do it in their own way, the 
work will be improved. Some teachers may choose to 
jot down their suggestions in notes. Others may do 
the work mentally and depend on their memories for 
such suggestions as they may devise. Each should use 
the method that suits her best, though the method 
adopted should be the result of experimentation and 
not the line of least resistance. For most teachers, 
some form of written reconJ will be the best, because 
they forget the details of proeetlure easily. 

MAKING PRACTICAL PREPARATION 
I. Knowledge of Subject- Matter. 

The first essential of a teacher's preparation is an 
adequate knowledge of the subject-matter of the lesson. 
In the lower grades of the public school the teacher 
has little difficulty in mastering the subject-matta', 
and method is very important. In the later years, on 
the contrary, method becomes more and more subor- 
dinated to a knowledge of the facts to be taught. Thb 
means, then, that the high-school teacher must spend 
much time in mastering lesson content. If every 
teacher were thoroughly trained m method, and had 
studieil widely in college along the lines she teacha, 
there would be more time for the artistic side, the side 
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of method. Under present conditions, however, in 
which the average teacher has had little training and 
often teaches subjects that she has studied for only a 
short time, it is necessary for her to adopt many make- 
shifts. She must spend most of her time on the first 
essential — must struggle with the task of securing 
enough information to keep the work going. 



Leaci 
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n. Method. 

The second essential in a teacher's preparation is 
method. When the minimum requirement in the way 
of lesson content has been provided, it is well fur the 
teacher to think about the order of presentation, 
len this is not to he the order of the text^book, the 
iher must give thought to what the pupils may be 
expected to know. This is the real starting-point in 
the teaching process — the point of contact, as it were. 
In this it is better for the teacher to over-estimate 
somewhat the knowledge that she expects her pupils 
to have than to under-estimafe it. In doing this, how- 
ever, a teacher should not continue to assume that 
pupUs know facts that they do not know. The assump- 
tion should never go beyond the first question that she 
asks. As soon as it is apparent that the pupils do not 
know the point in question, it is necessary to go back 
to more elementary things that they do know. This 
implies, then, that the method used must be mainly one 
tJiat allows the pupils to express their own ideas. 
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HL The Oaaiz or I^uuiuasnr. 

After ifce tacfccr k» deaded inKuxim atdy iHat 
AeyHM«f oaaMcft Ktobe, the next step ts to decide 
ipiH A» «dK of poEHtKiiB of the lesoo facts, in 
«alv to taM^ Am h At way Hut k best suited la 
*e ifei«e cf denfapMM of the pupib. Tbis will 
^ttamme At kad of dniees that can be used, anil 
Ae «idu «f KfivtiBt qnntions. The questions 
AsdU be iKM^ttedt tf powUe. daring the teacher's 
fttfrnmbam, Aem^ it trfteo is sufficient to fonnulate 
Ac idEH K the Sam of ststemeats that are esseatial 
IUb m^ be amHBfiGifaed by patting these in iht 
tfaat is earned to class. When 
<fifiniK]r in rfunpng these statemenU 
while before the class, it is best 
tp write Ae ' pi'^iiwitL iriiile preparing the work. 

IV. iMimovm THB Tkatbtso Technique. 

Wboi a teacher has a little leisure time to be devoted 
to Ae inqxTTTcmeiit erf her technique, it often prom 
of vahie for bo* to plan a new teadiing form that she 
has DoC been in the habit of usin^. The written fonn 
that Ae adopts should involve as little extra labor H 
possible. Some of the books on teaching techoiqw 
present a formal arnuigemmt of the lesson plan, In 
which the subject-matter is indicated in a column on 
the left-hand side and the procedure on the ri^t 
This fr-rm is often used by critic teachers in the m^tl- 
rision of practice teaching, but the student-tead)m 
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lofttn greatly dislike it. They prefer forms combining 
subject-matter and procedure much as it is combined 
in actual teaching. Those who are interested in the 
formal plan will find ample illustrations of it in the 
suggested readings given at the end of this chapter. 
When the daily work is planned by a teacher who 
is not teaching many classes a day, a formal plan may 
prove advisable for the aid of the supervisor. It ia 
thought best, however, not to try to present examples 
of such plans here. Instead, plans will bo presented 
that embody the technique of the special lesson forms. 
These plans have been prepared by students in the 
writer's college classes, with the exception of the type- 
study lesson, which was prepared by the writer. 
Comments will be made on each plan, showing its 
strength and weakness. 

I 

^P "At the next meeting of the class we shall begin the 
discussion of the Renaissance. In the text we shall 
consider the subject-matter from article 
lo article 678. page 480. If you will 



MODEL PLANS 

PLAN FOR AN ASSIGNMENT IN GENERAL 
HISTORY 

Prepared by Ralph Wood 

[Topic: Meyer's General History, Chapter LIII, 
The Renaissance 



) on page 
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pages, I shall give you several questions on the text 
that may be of help in getting this lesson. 

"To understand the Renaissance is to have a basis 
for interpreting and understanding many of the events 
of modern history. The discovery of America, the 
books before you, your religious freedom, might be 
traced back to the Renaissance. Therefore get a good 
definition for the word Renaissance, which literally 
means 'new-birth.' Your author defines it in two 
ways. Note his distinctions. 

"This great movement had its beginning in Italy. 
Show why it began in Italy and not elsewhere. In 
Italy this movement consisted of two phases. Be sure 
you understand what these phases were, and note the 
particular name applied to one phase. 

"You will observe that in article 672 our author calls 
Dante 'The Forerunner of the Renaissance.* Bring (o 
class some facts concerning Dante gathered from a 
source other than your text, and show how Dante was 
a forerunner of the Renaissance. 

"Professor Meyer says: 'To understand Petrardi is 
to understand the Renaissance.' When you have read 
about Petrarch, explain Professor Meyer's statement. 
What was Boccaccio's contribution to the Renaissance? 
Why should Kalian scholars have been so concerned in 
searching for old manuscripts? Who were patrons? 
W^hat did they have to do with the Renaissance? 
What docs the author mean by the expression, 'Thwe 
was many a Mfecenas to encourage and further tie 
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"Di^*? Explain how the great libraries came into 
existence. Show how the fall of Constantinople aided 
the revival of learning in Italy. Consult the map 
facing page 512." 



^{Simiments. 



This lesson assignment is most complete, giving the 
"what," "how," and "why" that arc needed in the ideal 
assignment. The pupils are expected to do a high 
grade of work, and this assignment is too severe in 
thought demands for ninth-year pupils. With older 
ones who have been trained for such work it ought to 
prove very successful. The plan is veiy informal and 
few changes would be needed for actual use in the 
class-room. 



U. PLAN FOR AN ASSIGNMENT IN THIRD- 

tYEAR LATIN 



Prepared by Ibma Rupfner 

Topic: Cicero, Fourth Oration Against Catiline, 

Section 7 



'Our lesson for to-morrow takes up the two pro- 
la for the punishment of the conspirators that had 
been proposed in the senate before Cicero began the 
delivery of this fourth oration against Catiline. You 
remember that Silanus, the consul-elect, had first de- 
clared himself as in favor of the death penalty. All 
of the senators agreed, when called on, until it came to 
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Csesar. He made a powerful speech in which he set 
forth the danger involved in putting Roman citizens 
(o death witJiout trial or appeal to the people. As a 
substitute he proposed life imprisonment in Italian 
cities and confiscation of their property. After this 
speech there was a great revulsion of opinion, and 
Cicero really feared that Cesar's proposal might be 
adopted; for Cicero, as we know, favored the death 
penalty. At this stage Cicero entered the debate and 
delivered this oration. In the part we are to read 
to-morrow he reviews the two opinions — scntentia. 

"Note the different ways of expressing the one — the 
other. In the first sentence he uses unam and alteram; 
a little farther on he says cUter — alter. The first alter 
refers to Silanus, the second to Ca?sar, whose opinion 
is then discussed at some length. 

"The sentence at the top of page 112 will not bother 
you if you are careful to get subject and main verb in 
mind first, alter putat; then be careful to get the right 
relations between dependent clauses. 

"The conceptions of death that Cicero expresses in 
the next two sentences are rather lofty ones and com- 
pare favorably with certain Christian conceptions. Iti 
lines 13 and 14 we have two objections that Cicero has 
to offer to C-fPsar's plan. Study them carefully. The 
distinguishing marks about this lesson are the many 
verli forms. Be sure that you get the constructi on tf 
fach verb in preparing to-morrow's lesson. The II 
' row, then, will include only section 7.4 
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omments. 

This assignment raakes no conscious appeal to 
motive, but in the average Cicero class this would not 
be necessary. The various little suggestions that are 
made will excite interest, and this will motivate. The 
plan might have been better if it had drawn sorae of 
the ideas from the pupils by means of questions instead 
of presenting them all by the teacher. This is true 
especially of the point about Silanus. This plan is an 
informal one tliat exhibits the characteristics of one 
,. that could be used in the class-room. 



PLAN FOR A TYPE-STUDY LESSON IN 
GEOGRAPHY 
Topic: The River 



I 

^B "Where does the river begin? Where does it end) 
^Where does all of the wat«r come from that we find at 
the mouth of the river? Where do the tributary 
streams get this water? Where do the springs get the 
water? When is the water mainly from melted ice and 
snow? When does it rain most? What differences 
are there in the amounts of water in the river at 
different seasons of the year? What is the high-water 
stage of the river? What is the low-water level? 
What danger does the high water furnisli to the people 
living along the bottom-lands? What losses does it 
cause them to suffer at times? 
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"What differences are there in the color of the water 
at different times? What causes it to be dark colored 
after a heavy raiii or when the snow melts? Where du 
the particles of silt come from that give the water it« 
muddy appearance? Where does this silt originate? 
Where does this silt go? What effect does the silt 
that is deposited on the bottom-lands have upon the 
crops that are raised on them? How does the deposit- 
ing of the silt affect the channel of the river? What 
else may cause the river to change its channel? 

"What value is the river to the people living along 
its banks? How do they get the fisli? When do they 
cut the ice? Describe the way they cut ice. What 
do they haul in the boats that go up and down the 
river? What pleasure does the river furnish to the 
people? What are the dangers that lie in wait for 
skaters, for swimmers, and for boaters?" 

Comments, 

This plan has been prepared with the Missouri Kiver 
in mind as a type. The thought movement is sug- 
gested entirely by the questions, which are so framed 
that they could be applied to most of our large rivers, 

IV. PLAN FOR AN EXPOSITORY LESSON IN 
ENGLISH 

Prepared by Goldie McCub 
Topic: Exposition, What It Is and How to Write It 
Appboach, — "You will remember that at one time 
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CO' 

1^ 



■e learned that there were four kinds of prose dis- 
course. Name tiiem, John." 

Answer: "Narration, description, exposition, and 
argumentation," 

"Now we are going to take up one of these subjects — 

position. You have done some of tliis work before. 
In fact, every time you explained one of your cherished 
plans to your friends you have used this type of dis- 
course known as exposition. In the future all of your 

sports that you will make in business, political, or 

sligious life will probably be of this type. A great 
many of the papers the girls will write for their clubs 
will be expoMtory. The boys who become machinists 
will use it in explaining to the inexperienced workmen. 
In fact. I can think of no position in life that will not 
require you to use your knowledge of exposition. Of 
course, every boy and girl here wants to know exactly 
what exposition is, and how you go about writing a 
good expository theme. 



^ RussBNTAnoN. — "To put it quite simply, exposition 
' » explanation. Whatever the subject chosen, if what 
you write is to be an expository theme, you must not 
tell a story, you must not describe, you must not argue, 
you must explain. If you are writing upon a law that 
you learned in the science class, you must expound it, 
make it clear to your readers; but you must not argue 
for or against the truth of this law. If you went to 
Niagara Falls, and wrote home to your friends about 




iJ 
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its foaming waters and dashing spray, what form of 

discourse would that be?" 

Ansvyer: "Description." 

"If you were studying that same falls :n pliysical 
geography, and the teacher asked you to write a para- 
graph explaining why there was a falls there, what do 
you think that would be?" 

Ariswer: "Exposition." 

"Hawthorne wrote a book called 'The House of the 
Seven Gables." What kind of discourse is it?" 

Answer: "Narration." 

"Yes; but if you should write a paragraph explain- 
ing exactly how the seven gables were constructed, 
what kind of discourse would you have then?" 

Answer: "Exposition," 

"We see, then, that exposition is to explain, to make 
clear. It can be applied to many subjects as varied as 
laws, definitions, the rules for an automobile driver, 
the workings of the automobile, etc. The one essential 
thing is that you clearly state the facts. Your reader 
or hearer must grasp from your explanation the actual 
facts, the actual working of the thing. Now, this 
usually will mean more than the definition of the 
thing; it will mean a full and orderly statement of the 
subject. To give you a working definition of it. I shall 
say: Exposition is that form of discourse which sets 
forth in clear detail the meaning or purpose of tlie 
subject under consideration. The next question is, 
how can you write good exposition? Frequently you 
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ivill find that you can make your theme much clearer 
as well as much more interesting if you will use exam- 
ples, comparison, contrast, or even a slight amount of 
description or narration." (Here the writer of this 
plan would stop to show the use of these by several 
examples.) 

"Then you will find that the three principles that 
you have met before will be absolutely necessary in 
exposition. You will remember our friends' unity, 
coherence, and empliasis. Well, you can make an 
exposition as clear as crystal if you will use tiiese 
principles. In the first place, if you will stick to your 
subject and not ramble off in any direction, you will 
have unity. Secondly, you must take things up in a 
natural order, and be careful to show your reader the 
relation of each part, which means coherence. Finally, 
you must make clear what things you deem essential 

id what is a side issue. 
Now for a moment's review. Exposition is one of 
the most important forms of prose discourse. Its pur- 
pose is to explain, to make clear, to make the reader 
understand. This may be accomplished best by the aid 
of illustrations, examples, contrasts, and comparisons. 
In expository writing we must not forget to use the 
principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

Application. — "Your history teaclier has told me 
that you are studying feudalism, if you will write a 
two-page theme upon this subject for me, keeping in 
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be things wc have discussed tliis moming, { 
R you a mark in English. P'urthermore, your 
teacher has agreed to accept it as the tnonUUy 
D that subject." 



Tbc general plan of this lesson is vety good.1 

■&■! OK before a class it mi^t be necessary to msike 

Hoe modifications and to use more questions and 

ions than are given. Aside from these, the 

i one that would be of value in preparing 

r the presentation of this topic. The plan mig ht bt 

iriated very much and still aid a teacher in d 

work. 



V. PLAN FOR AN INDUCTIVE LESSON : 
ALGEBRA 

Prepared by Heneietta Sibangfeld 

Topic: Rule for the Square of a Binomial 

VABxnon. — "By being able to square a binomial 

^si^t we will be able to solve problems more rapidly 

nd »ve much time. Therefore we will take up the 

tobleiQ of squaring a binomial expression. 

iin>iniff* expression?" 

jMSwer: "An expression consisting of two tei 
"Ib order to square any number, what must we dor 
"Multiply the number by itself." 
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Presentation: (Each problem is presented to the 
class while the pupils are at the blackboard.) 

(a + b)2=? 



a 
a 


+ b 
+ b 




a' 


' + ab 
+ ab 


+ b» 


a' 


' + 2ab + b» 



The pupils all multiply it as they have been accus- 
tomed to doing. 

(2 + 3)2=;? 

In answer to thigj problem one pupil answers, 
"Twenty-five." 

"Yes; but work it out as you did the first one, and 
prove to yourself that the answer is correct." 



2 + 
2 + 


3 
3 


2« + 

+ 


23 

23 + 3« 


2« +223 + 32 
4+12 +9 



= 25 
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(m -|-o)>-? (r +8)^=? 

m + n r 4- 8 

m + n r + s 



+ nm +n* 



r^ + rs 

+ r8 



m" 4- 2mn + n' 1^ + 2™ + ^ 

CoMPAHisoN AND Abstbaction. — "In the examples 
under presentation we find that (a + b)' = a* 4 
2ab + b=; that (2 -j- 3)= ^2 + 2 (2-3) + 3-; that 
(m + n)=^m2 + 2mn +n»: that (r + s)=^r* + 
2rs + s«. 

"What do you notice that is similar in each of these 

cases?" 

Ansxper: (Several different answers may be given.) 

Generalization. — "From these examples I want 

every pupil to draw some conclusions and be able to 

state the same." (.'Vftw several pupils have fomied 

and stated the conclusion drawn to the best of their 

ability, give the generalization you would widi them 

to retain, as: The square of the binomial equals the 

square of the first term, plus the square of the second 

term, plus twice the product of the first by the second.) 

Application. — After the generalization was well in 

mind a number of examples differing as much as po9- 

B pvcn, as: 

0« = ? U + 2y)> = ? (1 + 3*)' = T 
t4«)' = T (164-J-b)« = T (etc) 
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' Topic: 



PLAN FOR AN INDUCTIVE LESSON IN 
GERMAN 
Prepared by Grace Griffith 

The Rule for Strong and Weak Adjective 
Endings 



Comments. 

This is a clear skeleton plan for an inductive lesBon. 
It might be necessary for the teacher to present more 
instances as a basis for comparison than are given; 
but as much is given here as any teacher needs to 
include in a similar written guide. Whether more 
details are needed will depend upon the responses of 
the pupils. 

weak declension of adjectives. It will be easy for you 
to learn their inflectional endings, for there are only 
two; but your especial problem will be to find out 
when you should use the strong endings and when the 
weak endings. Now, if there is any one thing in the 
study of German that you should get fixed firmly in 
mind, it is tliis adjective declension. You must learn 
to be able to decide without hesitation whether your 
ending is to be weak or strong, and then to know 
immediately what the ending will be. This is one of 
the most important points, and there are few sentences 
that you will ever write in which you will not need to 
3 of these sets of endings." 
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< After the remainder of the assignment the teacher 
win ask the pupils to Ixing examples with them to- 
momnr, using both strong and weak endings.) 

PlosKHTATiox. — ^^ow let US cousider some of the 
eiamples of sentences in whidi are used either the 
strong or weak endings of these adjectives or both." 

ExAifPLEs. — ^''Diese guten Manner sind hi&r. 

^'Welches wanne Qmmer haben wir? 

'^Jede kleine Thur ist offen. 

'^ Jene rote Rose ist scfa5n« 

^Scfaone Frauen sind nidit immer gut. 

'•TTir haben gute BuAer" (etc.). 

Comparison*. — ''In these sentences, when did we use 
the weak endings and when the strong ones?" 

Answer: *'The adjectives with weak endings are 
always preceded by another word." 

'•What are these words?" 

Answer: ''They are der and those words declined 
like der, such as dieser, jener, jeder, mancher, solcher, 
and welcher." 

Gexerauzation. — "What rule can we derive from 
these facts?" 

Ansxjper: "An adjective is declined weak when used 
with the definite article der, or with any of the follow- 
ing words declined like der: dieser, jener, jeder, 
mancher, solcher, and welcher. These may be called 
der words, since they have endings like cfer." 

Application. — "You may go to the board and I 
give you sentences using adjectives. We shall 
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see if you will know correctly whether they will be 
weak or strong." 

Comments. 

This plan is an outline of the major points in the 
lesson. Many questions and answers may be needed 
to lead the class thought to the point it attains so 
directly in the plan, but the plan will keep the thought 
from wandering. Teachers often experience much 
difficulty in keeping the class from wandering, and it is 
mainly because their lesson preparations are not cleaj. 
The inductive lesson must be planned clearly if it is 
to be very successful, though it is not necessary that 
every detail be included. 



i 



VII. PLAN FOR A DEDUCTIVE LESSON IN 
ENGLISH 

Prepared by Goldie McCue 
Topic: What Kind of Man Is John Aldenf 



The Problem. — The class has read far enough into 
the story to find that Alden goes to Priscilla at the 
bidding of Miles Standish to make the Captain's o£fer 
of marriage to her. Upon Alden's arrival the poem 
states that he and the maiden "sat down and talked 
of the birds and the beautiful spring-time," and 
Priscilla confesses that she is "so lonely and wretched." 
The teacher asks: "Will love conquer young Alden 
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inU) betraying the friendship of the Captain and into 

seeking the young woman for himself?" 

The Data. — One pupil may note that Alden has 
been writing letters "full of the name and the fame of 
the Puritan maiden Priscilla." Another may quote, 
"Every sentence began or closed with the name of 
Priscilla." From this they can argue that he really 
loved her so deeply that he will not give her up to the 
Captain. Another may give Alden 's own answer when 
the Captain asked him to make*the proposal: 

"If you would have it welt done, — I am only repeating your 

maxim,— 
You must do it yourself, you muBt not leave it to otbere!" 

Those of the oppoate opinion may cite anotb^ 
answer of Alden's: 

"The name of friendship is sacred; 
What you demand in that name, I have not the power to 
deny you I" 

Also the line: 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went ra his 
errand. 

Also such statements as "This is the hand of the Lorti" 
and "This is the cross I must bear" may be brought 
forward to show that Alden felt it his duty to carry out 
the Captain's desire. 

AppLiCATmN.— The teacher draws out from the 
class that this is a conflict, as far as Alden is concerned, 
between love and duty. "Now let us study into the 
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character of Alden to see whether he will be awayed ^^M 
by love or duty," she suggests. The children will bring ^^H 
out that he was a well educated, poetically inclined, ^^H 
young Puritan. Then the teacher brings out from the ^^M 
pupils how the Puritans looked upon right and wrong, ^^H 
duty. etc. The children recall the Puritan rigidness in ^^H 
Jtsgard to righteousness and the Puritan determination ^^H 
fc serve God in spite of all ^^H 
piKFERENCB.— The pupils then may infer tJiat Alden ^^H 
will remain true to his friendship for Standi^ rather 1 
than to his love for Priscilla, because he is a Puritan J 
gentleman and must be true to what he considers his ^J 
duty. ^^M 
Verification. — The class then reads on a few hnea ^^| 
to find Alden saying: ^^H 

"So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of ^^H 
marriage ^^^| 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain ^^H 
of Plymouth!" ^^M 

Comments. ^^H 
Teachers often do interpreting similar to this in ^^H 
their work, but frequently do not recognize it as de- ^^H 
ductive teaching. Most deductive teaching omits some ^^M 
of the steps in the actual class-work, but they are ^^H 
■brays implied. ^^^| 
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TiJiil 
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£ 1& sttte that the 
A positive 
the in- 
vliidi reads as 
c 1 ^ c€ his life in cfafld- 
■- K a rAobdor, 5 years 
iT't^ !:& TTfflr"ay- i. sni -vre i«:n viw died 4 jxars 
v^.r*!: X:S ^trnpT ic inif us fuTrgr's &2e.* Let us find 
uLTa 2i:«v uii Ztiicmixmiff -ptc "itzieci be died. 

want to find 



liJi#L 1 II 



— sLuriitLT. "SH: M» if L'uirJTjirvff Let OS see whether 
tZ :ij^ erjcifnauDs 2*iet re firr ' i-5w, i J in terms of the 
^.'cTk'jwz^ Tji'j^r,fr zzs ids . wnieb we will call z. 
1 « of is 22ft 



. M 6 = n::iz±iEr ^f jran spent in childhood. 
1, 12 of b^ life cr X 12 ^ usee qient in youth. 
Z/7 = time spent as a baeheior. 
5 years = tixx^ he was mairied before his son was 
bom. 
x/2 = age of son, or half the father s age. 
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4 yrs, = time between son's death and the death of 
his father. 

Principle,^" 'Since there is but one unknown and 
every conttitiun may be expressed in terms of this, we 
know that we need only one equation; for when one 
unknown is involved only one equation is necessary 
for its solution. Fractions are involved, but we also 
know, from our rules for equations, that multiplying 
each member of an equation by the same number does 
not destroy the equality. We may clear fractions. 

iNiiaiENCE.— "Our equation is formed by adding all 
of the periods of his life to get his total age. 

x/6 + x/12 + x/7 + 5 + x/2 -f 4 ^ X 
Multiplying both members of the equation by 84, we 
have; 

14x + 7x + 12x + 420 + 42x + 336 = 84x 

H^ 9x = 756 

^B X = 84 years, the age of Diophantos. 

^BYerifi CATION .^ — "We must prove our answer now, s't 
Hp to be sure we are right. Do the different periods cf 
^lis life add up to 84 years? 

1/6 of 84 years — 14 years, time spent in childhood, 
1/12 of 84 years = 7 years, time spent in youth. 
[ 1/7 of 84 years = 12 years, time spent as a bachelor. 
5 years, time married before son 
was born. 
84/2 = 42 years, age of son. 



b e twe ai death of 
Ban and father. 



M yewEw age of EMophantoft." 
AuigjKL — TAs far ae pco^de, the work flfaould be 
ouL^ — ttfC: »Bpt ifacmght oDt — bjT the pupils.) 



Hacfc cf the matfafmatics teariiing is deductive. 
Tbe iorifi of this lesBoo would need much modification, 
at rwcffZtiaed br ^fis Baker in her note at the end, 
bef ere it would be real deductive teaching. Deductive 
t^Aisiinz implies that the pupils take an active part in 
tise proposal and evaluation of inferencesw 

IX. PLAN FOR A DRILL LESSON IN ENGLISH 

Prepared by Goldie McCue 
Topic: DrUl on the Four Forms of Prose Discourse 

MonvATiox. — ''When you read, do you ever stop to 
£udc yourself why the author wrote? For example, 
what is the purpose in Hawthorne's Old Stone Fate, 
which you read in the grades?" 

A nswer : "To tell a story." 

"What is the piupose of this selection?" (A short 
dcHcriptive paragraph is read at this point.) 

Answer: "To describe." 

"Why did your author write your text?" 
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t Answer: "To explain." 

"Can any one think of another reason for writing or 
speaking? Do you remember from your history the 
contest between Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 

rncoln? To what use did tiiey put prose discourse?" 
Answer: "To argue." 
(The teacher now writes these four infinitives on the 
board.) 

"We shall have to find some names for these dif- 
ferent ideas, so that we can have a handle by which to 
use them. We do not want to say, 'This is prose that 
tells a story.' What shall we say?" (As the teacher 
gets the names of the four forms she puts them on the 
board opposite the infinitive phrases. She asks the 
class what advantage there would be in knowing these 
names and their meaning.) After their replies ^e 
says: 

"Now. these are the names or handles of the tools 
with which we are going to work. We shall use these 
four frequently. Let us get them firmly in mind to- 
day. 

Drill Proper. — "What do we call the form that tells 
a story? the form tiiat describes an object? the one 
that explains? the one that produces an argument?" 
(She again repeats each one, the pupUs answering in 
concert.) "What does narration do? What does de- 
scription do? exposition? argumentation?" (The 
teacher then enumerates several selections of prose that 
the class has read previously, and asks the pupils to 
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classify as to the form to which each belongs. Teadier 
erases the work on the board and has the girls name 
the four forms; then the boys also, iii unison. Then 
several individuals are called upon to name the four 
and tell the meaning of each.) 

"Mary, you may name one of the forms, and John 
will tell us the meaning, and alternate with foi 
meaning right back through the row." 



H 



Comments. 

It might be questioned whether the four fonns of 
prose discourse are material for a drill lesson. Some 
teachers might prefer to teach them as concepts and 
thus secure the same results as are secured here by 
drilling. The form of the lesson, however, is very gooJ, 
and the suggestions it contains may be of value for 
other subjects that yield more drill outcomes 
English. 



X. PLAN FOR LESSON IN APPRECIAT 
IN ENGLISH 

Prepared by Pauline Yates 
Topic : The Vision of Sir Launfal 
A. Negative Preparation. 

1. Anticipatory interest. — (A week before the 
lesson proper.) Teacher: "We shall finish our study 
of Longfellow to-morrow, and after the study of Whit- 
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ler we shall corae to the study of Lowell and his 
beautiful poem, The Vision of Sir Laurtfal." 

(The day before the lesson.) Teacher: "To-day 
we shall take up the life and works of Lowell in our 
Literatures. I hope you have all studied the lesson 
carefully, so that you may know as much as possible 
what sort of man it was who wrote such a 6ne poem as 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. We are going to read it 
to-morrow. 

2. Overcoming Disthactions.— Teacher: "The 
spelling lesson for to-day is made up of rather un- 
familiar words that are used in the poem. Look up in 
the dictionary the meaning of the following words, and 
also know how to spell them: list (verb), lay (noun), 
aurora, vista, benedidte, shrive, dross, cfuUice, churlish, 
groin (verb), spars, crypt, fretwork, arabesque, corbel, 
flame-pennons, seneschal, decrepitly, and surcoat." 

B. Positive Preparation, 

Apperceptive basis. — The teacher should tell in 
brief the story of the Holy Grail and explain the plot 
of the poem as used by Lowell. The preludes. Summer 
and Winter, should be explained as forebodings of the 
nature of the parts. Some of the metaphors may also 
be mentioned. 



C, Lesson Proper. 

1. Immediate Preparation. — (a) The teacher 
must be so filled with knowledge and appreciation of 
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the subject that it will overflow and inspire her pupils 
with the same enthusiasm, (b) Aim. 

Teacher: "As we have read in our books, T/ie 
Vision of Sir Launfal hag been the most widely read of 
any of Lowell's poems. In addition to having some 
exceptionally fine nature descriptions, the poem 
teaches a noble lesson of sympathy with suffering. We 
shall study this poem carefully for two good reasons: 
first^to become acquainted with one of the finest 
poems in the English language and to learn to appre- 
ciate it and others of the same general sort. Secondly, 
we learn, througli it, to know and appreciate aboill 
finest doctrine ever expressed : 



Not whiit we give, but what we share, 
For tile gift without the giver is bure: 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three; 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 



jl^^M 



2. Presentation. — The teacher should then read 
the entire poem in lier best voice, using careful expres- 
sion and pronunciation of words. 

3. Discussion, esthetic. — The teacher should 
study with the pupils the structure of the rime, 
alliteration, onomatopceia, and rhythm. All the de- 
vices used to increase the musical qualities of the poeiu 
should be noted. 

4. Discussion, intellectdal. — The meanings of 
— "tIs should bo studied, recalling those leariied in the 

lis Spelling lesson, aiid the pupils should be per- 
! to ask for meanings of words that may have 
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been overlooked by the teacher. These questions 
Bhould preferably be answered by other pupils in the 
class whenever possible, Reading may then follow, 
cafh pupil reading a part, the next called on continu- 
ing, until the whole is read. The preludes should be 
t^ad over several times. 
H 5. Reproduction. — The pupils should now be re- 
■^uired to memorize selected parts, particularly the 
preludes and the lines quoted earlier in this plan. The 
rhythm and beauty of simnd and familiarity of words 
easily will lead the pupils to a desire to learn the lines. 

I After the assigned parts are learned, the teacher may 
■Bsk the pupils to reproduce some of tJie sections from 
memory. 
Comments. 

This is a complete lesson that includes all of the 
steps. It is very good, though a little more detailed in 
some aspects than might be best. 
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PLAN FOR A LESSON IN APPRECIATION 
IN VERGIL 



I 

^H Prepared by Mary Cohinne Rosebsoos 

^H Topic: Tennyson's poem To Vergil 

^S 1. PrepaHation- — Negative and positive prepara- 
VlioQ have been provided for before tlie day airives on 
which this lesson is to be presented. There is need, 
however, for immediate preparation before the poem is 



^-presented. 
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TcaciKr: To-day we are going to read and talk 
wbofA a poem of Teun>'5oD's od Vergil for which I have 
faeeB preparing 5X)U for a week. My little secret is 
foing to eotne out this moming. I told you we would 
k about one of Tennyson's poems, but I did not teQ 
■ which one or where you might hnd it, for I wanted 
B to hear it for the first time here in class. 
~I am so glad >'ou have been having Tennysoo's 
I^jfU of the King in your English class. You have at 
least a '^leaking acquaintance' with the great English 
poet. I want to tell you something of Tennyson's 
idatian to the classc poets firet of all before we read 
tbe poem. No doubt your English teacher has already 
csqihasized this." (The teacher briefly tells how Ten- 
I studied the classics, of bis love for them, how he 
1 Gred: aod Latin in granunar school, and of his 
1 sdiolarship in these branches, how he constantly 
emplo>-ed figures and verse forms from the Latin aiid 
Ckeek masters and continually alludes to mythology 
and legendary history.) 

2. Pbbsent&tion. — "This poem that I am going to 
nad to you deab specifically with Vergil and is indeed 
ntitled To Vergil. It was written at the request of 
be Maotuans for their celebration of the nineteenth 
eateiiar>- of Vergil's death. Since we have studied 
Jhe.£n»d so carefully and appreciatively all year, this 
mtesa ou^t to mean much to us." 

"!%- ■ her reads this poem smoothly and with 
^ the rhythm Tennyson intended it to 
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have. The children will be interested, for they will 
recognize familiar words, such as "Ilion" and "Dido's 
pyre," and will feel the rhythm of the poetry. 

Teacher: "Would you like to hear it again? We 
got the effect of the beautiful language, verse-melody, 
and rhythm this time. As I read it over the second 
time, notice particularly the references Tennyson makes 
to just what we have been studying." 

After a second reading the teacher will see that the 
pupils have enjoyed the poem from the estlietic point 
of view. After this she will proceed with a short 
intellectual discussion, rereading particular stanzas and 
verses. She will call attention to the words that are 
truly Vergilian and to the allusions to the jEneid. 
Questions, as. Who were the Mantuans? What story 
of the .iEneid is referred to in the first stanza of the 
poem? What examples do the pupils recall of Vergil 
as a landscape-lover? and Why is Vergil called a Man- 
tovano? will bo asked. The teacher will explain other 
references to the poetry of Vergil, aa "happy Tityrus" 
and "chanter of the Pollio." A few figures of speech 
will be noticed, but there must not be a too detailed 

idy of the poem, for the general effect is of great 

portance. 

The poem will be read again at this point, perhaps 
by a pupil. The teacher will tell the pupils where to 
find it and to read it agam for themselves. It is a 
great English master's appreciation of the great Latin 
poet Vergil, 
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(This le8H>n oa^t to come near the dose of the 
yearns study of Vergil s Mood.) 



This leason has implied the advanced prqiaiatkm 
and does not give a chance for reproduction. It is a 
lesson similar to many diat teachers may present 



Lesson plans are found in the following: 
Chabters, W. W. Methods of Teadiing. Chapter 

XXV. 
Earhart, Ljda B. Types of Teaching. Appendix. 
Strater, G. D. The Teaching Process. Ch^ter X\l. 
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Ibapter 1. Introduction. 



Chapter II. The Factora that Condition Teaching. 
Introduction. 
Objective conditions. 

I. Physical conditions. 

A. Temperature and humidity. 

B. Ventilation. 

C. Lighting. 

II. Class-room management. 
A. Routine factors. 

1. Seating of pupils. 

2. Pupil movements. 

3. Handling materials. 

III. Discipline. 

A. Good discipline a necessity. 

B. Changing character of discipline, 

C. Social aspects. 

D. Measures for securing good disciplme. 

1. Proper routine. 

2. Correct attitude on the part of teacher. 

3. Constructive measures, 

a. Make work tlie master. 

b. Individual assignments. 

c. Stimulation of group responsibility. 

d. Treatment of individual offenses. 
rV. Individual differences. 

A. Recently recognized problem. 

B. Importance of and character of individual differ- 
ences. 

C. Provisions for individual differences. 

1. Diversified curriculums. 

2. Free election of coursea. 
3fi7 



1 
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3. Grading pupils ficcording to ability, 

4. Study roaches for slow pupils. 

5. Supplementary work for bright pupUa. 

6. Combination of plans. 
Subjective conditioDB. 

Chapter III, Subject-matter. 
Nature of. 
Origin of. 
Functions of. 

I. Intrinsic. 

II. Preparatory. 

III. Decorative. 
rV. Disciplinary. 

Selection of. 

I, Basis of minimal essentials, 

II, Basis of social needs. 

A. Social needs change with time, 

B. Social needs vary between communities. 

C. Social needs vary among the individuals of a coat 
munity. 

III, Basis of relative values. 
Arrangement of subject-matter for teaching. 

I. According to relative values. 

II. Pedagogical instead of logical, 
in. Around pivotal points. 

Preparation of subject-matter for teaching. 

I. Knowledge of subject-matter alone not sufficient, 
li. Differences between teacher's and pupil's prepara- 
tion. 

III. Necessity for constant preparation. 

A. Term preparation. 

B. Daily preparation. 

Chapter IV. Outcomes of Teaching. 
Types of outcomes: 
I. Knowledge. 

A. Facts. 

B. Concepts. 

C. Generalizations. 

D. Mental attitudes and methods of thought. 
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II. Drill. 

A. Hftbits. 

B. Rote associations. 

III. Emotional. 

A. Ideals, BentimentE, and prejudices. 

B. Appreciation and enjoyment. 

IV. Practical abilities. 

A. Expression. 

B. Ability to study. 

C. Development of individuality. 

D. Moral development. 

' Nen'e modifications as the basis of outcomes. 
Relation of outcomes to teaching method. 

Chapter V. The Formal Class Period. 
I Introduction. 
■Types of activities. 

I. Assignment. 

A. Functions. 

1. Must point out what is to be done. 

2. Must tell how to do it. 

3. Must motivate. 

B. Time to make. 

C. Length. 

D. Method. 

II, Recitation. 

A. Functions. 

1. A check on the assignment. 

2. A time to organize the lesson content. 

3. Introduction of new materials. 

B. Forms of the recitation. 

1. Mere reproduction. 

2. Topical. 

3. Question and answer. 

a. Purpose of questions. 

b. Social nature of the recitation question. 

c. Form of questions. 

d. Number of questions. 

e. Characteristics of good questions, 

f. Distribution of questions. 

g. Pupil answers. 
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4. Pupil reports. 

a. Advantages of . 

b. Disadvantages of . 

C. Characteristics of a good recitation* 
nL Special teaching forms. 

Chapter VL Imparting Knowledge. 
An important phase of the teacher's work. 
Meth<>ds of imparting knowledge. 
L Type studies. 

A. Nature of. 

B. Outccxnes. 

C. Strength of the type-study method. 

D. Weaknesses, 
n. ExpositicML 

A. When to use exposition. 

B. Terhnique of expository teaching. 

1. ATM>roach and statement of aim. 

2. Pre<^n:Ation. 

a. Presentation proper. 

1 1 • Principles that aid. 

• 2 ' I'se of analogies, stories, and illustrations. 

b. Summarv. 

3. Application. 

C. V:ilue o: expository teaching. 

D. Defects of expositorj* teaching. 

Chapter VII. Imparting Knowledge [Continued). 

III. Induction. 

A. When to use the inductive lesson. 

B. Technique of the inductive lesson. 

1. Preparation. 

2. Presentation. 

3. Comparison and abstraction, 

4. Generalization. 

5. Application. 

C. Strength of inductive teaching. 

D. Defects and shortcomings of inductive teaching. 

IV. Deduction. 

A. Types of deductive teaching. 

B. Technique of deductive teaching. 
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1. Data. 

2. Principles. 

3. Inference. 

4. Verification. 

C. Advantages of deductive teaching. 

D. Limitations of deductive teaching. 
V, Reflective thinking. 

A, Opportunities for using reflective thinking. 

B, Steps in reflective thinking. 

1. Defining the task or problem. 

2. Methods of attack or solution. 

3. VerificHtion, 
C. Value of reflective thinking. 

Method and mental activity. 

Chapter VIII. Forming Habits and Rote Associationa. 
I. Drill work, 

A. Two kinds of drill outcomes. 

B. Two phases of the problem. 

C. The first question. 

D. Technique of the drill lesson. 

1. Motivation. 

2. Focalization. 

3. Repetition. 

E. Devices that aid. 

1. Emulation. 

2. Competition. 

3. Time limit. 

4. Rhythm. 

5. Variation. 

6. Concert work. 

7. Problems. 

8. Approval, 

9. Stem Necessity, 

F. Psychology of drill work. 

1. Length of drill exercises. 

2. Pleasure aids, habit fonnation and memorizing. 

3. Zeal and concentration necessary. 

4. Forms of the drill exercise. 

5. Trial and error indispensable. 

6. Verbal directions a help. 
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7. Understanding an aid to mctnunsing. 

8. Memorizing by wholes. 

9. The learning curve. 
10. Age and drill exercises. 

Chapter IX. Developing the Emotions. 
Introduction. 

I. A neglected phase of teaching. 

II. Lack of development shown by the general papula- 
tion. 

Psychology of emotional teaching, 

I. The radiation of emotional attitudes. 

II. Individual differences. 
Information as a basis of emotional teaching. 
Scope of emotional development. 

I. Appreciation. 

A. Esthetic. 

B. Social. 

II. Enjoyment. 
Technique of the lesson that develops the emotioi 

I. Preliminary stages. 

A. Negative preparation. 

1. Anticipatory interest. 

2. Overcoming distractions. 

B. Positive preparation. 

II. The lesson proper. 

A. Immediate preparation. 

B. The hour of appreciation. 

C. Esthetic discussion. 
J), Intellectual discussion. 
E. Reproduction. 

III. Value of this lesson. 
Other suggestions. 
Cumulative effects of emotional development. 

Chapter X. The Review Exercise. 
Nature of. 
Functions of the review. 

I. Organization of materials. 

II. Repetition. 

III. Recall of old knowledge in preparation for new. 
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IV. To discover whether a topic hns been completed. 

V. To teat. 
When to review. 
How to review. 
Importance of the review. 
Time to be given to the review. 

Chapter XI. Training in Applicatiim. 
The problem. 
Forma of application. 

I. Constructive or creative effort. 

II. Translation work, 

III. Problems, 
Technique of training pupils in application. 

I. Motivation. 

II. Statement of problem or task. 

III. Necessity of iniurmiition. 
The application recitation. 
Checking the pupils' work. 
Cautions. 
Aids. 
Value of training pupils in application. 

-Chapter XII. Developing Individuality, 

I. A neglected phase of present-day teaching. 

II. Kind of individuality needed. 

III. Methods that may be used. 

A. Class as a social group. 
1. Socialized recitation. 

a. What it is. 

b. When it can be used. 

c. Merits and defects. 

B. Stimulation of pupil responsibility. 

1. Necessity for utilizing pupil responsibility, 

2. Pupil cooperative government. 

3. Pupil organizations, 

IV. Moral training and development of individuality. 

V. Scope of morality. 

VI. Present statua of moral education. 

VII. Different outcomes needed at different age levels. 

VIII. Methods of mural training. 
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A. Methodg mugt be suited to the outcomes deaiiecL 

B. Direct mechod. 

C. Indirect mechod. 

D. Necessity for'a definite program. 

DL Tike informatioD needed as a basis for moral judg- 



X. Individual differences and moral develcpmeoL 

Chapter XUL Trainmg PupUa to Study Effectively. 
I. Need for such trainiug. 
IL Nature of study. 
III. Purpose of training how to study. 
rV. Technique of training bow to study. 

A. First essential — careful assignments. 

B. Second essential — proper study conditions. 

1. A study-time habit. 

2. An environment free from distractions. 

3. Favorable home conditions. 

4. Good physical conditions. 

5. The motions of studv. 

V 

C. Study devices and aids. 

1. How to use reference books. 

2. Attitudes that aid. 

3. The personal equation. 

4. Procedure in studying for knowledge. 

6. Procedure in drill work. 

6. Intelligence must be used. 

7. Resting. 

8. Applying knowledge. 
V. Supervised study. 

A. Need of. 

B. Value of. 

C. Plans of. 

1. The divided period. 

2. Once-a-week plan. 

3. Other forms. 

D. Suggestions. 

Chapter XIV. Measuring the Results of Teaching. 
Introduction. 
Methods of measuring teaching results. 
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I. Daily recitations. 

II. Examinations. 

A. Value of examinations. 

B. Frequency. 

C. Types of examiDatioDB. 

1. Oral or written. 

2. Announced or unannounced. 

3. Timelimit or work limit. 

D. Types of qufBtiona in cxuminationa. 
HI. Marks as meaeures of school-work. 

A. Reliability of marks. 

B. Factors that produce variability. 

1. Inability of teachers to discriminate. 

2. Different emphasis by different teachers upon the 
same things. 

3. DifTcrenccs in standards between teachers. 

C. The best marking system. 

D. Distribution of marks. 

1. The meaning of marks, 

2. The frequency curve and its irregularities, 

3. A proposed distribution. 

4. A common standard the main essential. 

5. Explanations of variations. 

E. Suggestions that may aid. 

1. How to secure accurate marking. 

2. Using the average paper as a standard. 

3. Avoiding extreme discriminations. 

4. Sampling. 
IV. Standards and scales. 

A. Subjective standards. 

1. Attitude of pupils and community toward I 
teacher. 

2. The number of pupils promoted. 

3. The class-room technique. 

4. The reactive attitude of the child. 

5. The "Ten-point Scale," 

Chapter XV. Teats and Standards. 
I. Objective tests. 
A. Teste as objective measuring instruments. 
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B. What a test is. 

C. How a test is made. 

D. When to use tests. 

E. Selecting the test. 

II. Standards. 

III. Causes of low scores. 

IV. Mental tests as checks. 
V. Tests as survey tools. 

VI. Tests as instructional aids. 

VII. Tests in educational guidance. 

Chapter XVL General Technique. 

I. Suggestions for the first day. 

A. Advanced preparation. 

1. Preparations for physical comfort. 

2. Acquaintance with the general situation. 

3. Acquaintance with the school plant. 

4. Tentative plans for the year's work. 

B. Definite plans for the first day. 

1. Measures for acquainting teacher and pupils. 

2. Measures for informing pupils of the year's plans. 

3. Teaching plans for the first day. 

II. Teaching postures. 

III. Relationships of the teacher. 

A. To the supervisor. 

B. To the co-workers. 

C. To the pupils. 

D. To the community. 

IV. Use of lesson types. 

V. Books. 

A. Need for. 

B. Characteristics of the best book. 

C. How to use. 

D. Value for supplementary information. 

VI. Laboratory. 

VII. Blackboard. 

VIII. Devices. 

A. Devices for securing and maintaining good order. 

B. Devices for economizing time. 

C. Devices for securing clearness of comprehension. 

D. Devices for securing social cooperation. 
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E. Devices for securing competition and high quality 
of work. 

F. General devices. 

Chapter XVII. Lesson Plans. 
A necessity. 

Lack of time for complex plans. 
Making practical preparation. 

I. Knowledge of subject-matter. 

II. Method. 

III. The order of presentation. 

' IV. Improving the teaching technique. 
Model plans. 

I. Assignment in General History. 

II. Assignment in Third-year Latin. 

III. Type-study lesson in Geography. 
rV. Expository lesson in English. 

V. Inductive lesson in Algebra. 

VI. Inductive lesson in German. 

VII. Deductive lesson in English. 

VIII. Deductive lesson in Algebra. 

IX. Drill lesson in English. 

X. Lesson in appreciation in English. 

XI. Lesson in appreciation in Vergil. 
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Method of the, 77. 
Motivation in the. 75. 
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In supervised study. 229. 
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teacher, 24. 
Attitude that aids in successful 
study, 235. 
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matter, 44. 
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Dedncttve lesson in Algebra, 

plan for a, 346. 
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plan for a, 343. 
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211. 
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6S. 
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Devnces, 317. 
For economising time, 319. 
For securing and maintaining 

good order, 318. 
For securing competition and 
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For securing social codpera- 

tion. 320. 
General. 322. 
In the review, 186. 
That aid. 146. 
Diagrams. 109. 
I>ifferenoe between teacher*s and 

pupil*s preparation, 53. 
Different outcomes at different 

age levels, 218. 
Disadvantages of pupil reports, 

89. 
Disciplinary function of subject- 
matter, 45. 
Disciplinan- offenses, types of, 2S. 
Discipline, 20. 
Changing character of, 21. 
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Social fupeclfl of, 22. 
Distribution of marks, 270. 
Distribution of questions, 86. 
Diversified cumculunis, 32. 
Divided period plun of super- 
vised etudy, 248. 
Drill exercises 

Age aod, 1S6. 

FonuB of the, 151. 

Length of, 150. 
Drill outcomes, 63. 

Two kinds of, 139. 
Drill work. 139. 

Concentration neceBsary in, 
ISl. 
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Zeal necessary in, 151, 
Drill lesson, first question in, 142. 
Drill lesson in English, plan for 
a, 348. 



EiDDtioual attitudes, radiution of, 

220. 
Emotional developraent 

Cumulative eflcvla uf. 177. 

Scope of, 1S4. 
Emotiooal outcomes. 64. 
Emotional teaching 

Information and, 163. 

Psychology of, 161. 



Developing the, 160. 
Radiation of the. 162, 
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knowledge, 96. 
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Enjoyment, 66, 166, 
Esthetic appreciation, 165, 
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I'^rcfiiiuncy of, 362. 
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Time limit, 366. 
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Value of, 360. 
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Eimosition, 101. 

When to use, 102, 
Expository lesson 

Approach in, 103. 

Presentntion in. 105. 

* PrcBentulion proper in, 105, 
Expository lenaon in English, 

plan for a, 334. 
Expository teaching 

Defects of. 111. 

Technique of, 102. 
Expression, 67. 

Factors that produce variability 

in teachers' ninrkii. 208. 
Factors conditioning teaching, 12. 

Objective. 13. 

Subjective, 13. 
Facta, 60. 
First day 

Advanced preparation for the, 

Definite plans for the. 304. 

8\igge8tions for the, 303, 
First esBcnlial in study training. 

339. 
First question in the drill leaKn* 

143. 
Focalization, 144. 
Formal clasB period, 73. 
Form of questions, 84. 
Forms of 

Application, 193. 

The drill exercise, 151. 

The recitation, 80. 
Free election of courses, 33. 
Frequency eiuve, 370. 
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enee of, 8. 
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Development of, 68. 
Needed, kind of, 210. 
Indoction, 115. 
Indixtive leason 
Abrtnctioo in, 118. 
Application in, 119. 
Compariran in, 118. 
Gcneralixation in, 118. 
Preparation in, 116. 
Presentation in, 117. 
Technique of, 116. 
When to use the, 115. 
InductJTe lesson in Algd>ra, plan 

for an, 338. 
Inductive leason in German, 

pUn for a, 341. 
IndYJCtive teaching, defects of, 
120. 
SiGrtcomings of, 120. 
Strength of, 119. 
Inference, 123. 
Information and emotional 

teaching, 163. 
Isfcrmation and moral judg- 

pents, 221. 
Infonsation necessary in appli- 
cation work, 197. 
Instructional aids, tests as. 



Intellectiud discussion in lesson 
in appreciation, 172. 

Intelligence must be used in 
studjring, 240. 

Intrinsic function of subject- 
matter. 43. 

Introduction of group teaching, 
9. 



Kiod of iodividuality needed, 

210. 
Knowledge of subject- matter, 



I,iiboralory, 313. 

Lnbiimtory work, 250. 

Ijick of time for complex plana, 

325. 
Lutin, plnn for an assignment in 

third-yew. 331. 
Learning curve, 154. 
I.,earnmg telegraphy, IfiS. 
Leumiug by heart in lesson in 

appreciation, 172, 
Length of drill exercises, 150. 
Length of the assignment, 76. 
Lessou facts, order of prescnto- 

tioD of. 328. 
LeflMin in appreciation in Eng- 
lish, plan for. 350. 
Lesion in appreciation in Vergil, 

plan for. 353. 
Lesson in appreciation 
Constructive preparation in, 

169. 
Esthetic discussion in, 17t. 
Immediate ppeparntion in, 170. 
Intellectual discussion in, 172. 
Learning by heart in, 172. 
Lesion proper in, 170. 
Negative preparation in. 168. 
Overcoming distractions in, 

168. 
Positive preparation in, 169. 
Preliminary stnges in, 167. 
ReproductLon in, 172. 
Value of, 173. 
Lesson plans, 325. 
Lesson proper in lesson in ap- 
preciation, 170. 
LiessoD types, use of, 309. 



Making practical preparation for 

teaching, 326. 
Maps, 194. 
Marking 
Point scale for. 274. 
Suggestions tliat may aid iu, 
273, 
Marking syatera, the best, 260. 
Marks 
As measures of school work. 

267. 
Distribution of, 270. 
Factors that produce vsria- 

bdity in teachers', 368, 
Reliability of. 287. 
Mi-Cue. Goldie. 334. 343. 348, 
Measures for securing good dis- 
cipline. 33. 
Measuring tcnchtnn resullii, 

methods of. 25S. 
MeiisnriiiK the renulta of leach- 

init, 257. 
Memoritioi; by wholes, 123. 
Pleasure and. 150, 
Understanding an aid to, 
153. 
Mental activity, method and, 

134. 
Mental attitudes and methoda 

of thought. 63. 
Mental testa as checka, 295. 
Method. 327. 
And mental Hctivity, 134. 
Of the aasigament, 77. 
Methods 
Of attack or solution. 129. 
Of measuring teaching results, 

258. 
Of moral training. 219. 
That may be used in develop- 
ing individuality. 211. 
Minimal essentials, 46. 
Model plans. 329. 
Models. 109. 
Moral development, 89. 
Individual diSerencea and, 222. 




Moral education, preaaDt status 

of. 217. 
Moral judgments, iuformation 

and. 221. 
Moral traiiiing and development 

of individuality. 2 IS. 
Moral training, methods of, 219. 
Motions of study, 233. 
Motivation, 142, 1». 
Motivation in t" 



topical recitationc. 

Outlining ae an aid to study, 23S. 
OvercominK diatractiona in les- 
son ID appreciation, 168. 

Pedagofcical versus lotcical ar- 
rangement of Bubject-mat- 
ter, 51. 

Persist«nce o f individualistic 
methods. 8. 

PeiBOnal equation in miccesBful 
study. 236. 

Physical condition and study 

Pictures, 109. 

Pivotal points for the arrange- 
ment of subject-matter, 53, 

Plan for an aseidiDment in Gen- 
eral History. 329. 

Plan for an asaignmcDt in third- 
year Latin, 331. 

Plan for a deductive lenon m 
Algebra. 346, 

Plan for a deductive leason in 
English, 343. 

1 for a drill lesson in Eng- 
lish, 34g. 

Plan for an expository lesson in 
„ .334. 

Plan for an inductive lesaan in 
Algebm, 338. 

Plan for an inductive lesson ia 
German, 341. 

Plan for a lesson in appreciatiua 
in Endish, 350. 

Plan for a leseon in appreciation 
in Vergil, 363. 

Pkn for a type study leson la 
Geography. 333. 

Plana of supervised study, 245, 

Plans, model, 329. 

Plateaua in learning curve. tSS, 

Pleasure and habit formation. 
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Point scale for marking. 274. 

Positive preps rati on in l 

appreciation, 169. 
Postures, teaching, 30S. 
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PraetiMi abilities. 47. 




Prejudices, 65. 


82. 


PrclimiDary etoges in lesson in 


Questions 


appreciation. 167. 


Characteristics of good, 85. 


Preparation of subject matter 


Distribution of. 86. _^^^M 


for teaching, 62. 


Form ot, 84. ^^^1 


Preparation in inductive lesson, 

lie, 

Preparatorv function of subjeet 


In the recitation, purpose ot, ^^^^H 

Number of, 85. ^^^^H 


matter, 43. 


Question, thought development ^^^H 


Present statua of moral educa- 
tion, 217. 
Presentation in enpository les- 


and the. S4. ^^M 


Radiation of emotional sttitudee. ^^^H 


son. 105. 


220. ^^H 


Presentation in inductive lenon, 


Radiation of emotions. 162, ^^^H 


117. 


Recall of old knowledge in ^^H 


Presentation proper in exposi- 


preparation for new, 183. ^^^^| 


tory lesson. 105. 


Recently recognised problem of ^^^^1 


Principles. 122. 


individual differences, 29. ^^^^| 


Problems, 149. 196. 


Recitation. 77. ^^^^H 


Problems in the review. 187. 


As a check. 78. ^^H 


Problem involved in traioinK pu- 


As a measure of teaching re- ^^^^H 


pils in application, 192. 


Bult«. 258. ^^H 


Problem solving. 127. 


CharBct«rifltic8 of the good, 90. ^^^H 




Forma of the, 80. ^^H 


Procedure in atudying for knoid- 


Functions of the, 78. ^^^^1 


edge, 236. 


New materials in the. 79. ^^^H 


Proper routine, 23. 


Organising function of, 79. ^^^^| 




Question and answer. 82. ^^^^| 


ences, 32. 


Reproduction in the, 80. ^^^H 


Pnychology of drill work, 150. 


Social nature of the, 83. ^^^H 


Topical, 81. ^^^H 




Red letter lesson. 167. ^^^H 


inc. 161. 


Reference books, how to use. 231. ^^^H 


Pupil answers. 86. 




Commendation of, 87. 


Opportunities for, 126. ^^^^M 


Repealing, 87. 


Steps in, 127. ^^H 


Pupil cooperative government. 


Value of, 132. ^^H 


27. 214. 


Regimen of work, 26. ^^^^| 


Pupil enterprises, 176. 


Rclationsliipe of the teacher, ^^^^1 


Pupil movements. 18. 


^^M 


Pupil preparation for the review, 


Relative importance of kinds of ^^^^H 


186. 


subject-matter, 60. ^^^^M 


Pupil reports, 88, 


Relative values. 49. ^^^H 


Advantages of. 88. 


Reliability of marks, 267. ^^H 




Repeating pupil answers. 87. ^^^^1 


Purpose of queRtions in the reci- 


Repetition. 144. ^^^H 


Ution, 82. 


Repetition in the review, 183, ^^^^1 


HpHipose of training how to 


Reproduction in lesson in appre- ^^^^^ 


H study, 229. 


172. ^^^^^1 



r 8ubject-iiiatt«r. iDtrin«ic function 
of. 43. 

KaowledKC of, 326. 

Nature of. 41. 

Origin of, 41. 

Preparatory function of, 43. 

BelpctioQ of, 46. 

Te&cher'a knowledge of, 52. 
Successful study 

Attitudes that aid in, 235. 

PersonftI eqiialioa in, 238. 
SusgcsiionH for the first day, 303. 
Suggestions in supervised ^tudy, 

250. 
Suggestions that may aid in 

marking, 273. 
SummHries, 110. 
Supervised study, 243. 

Assignments in. 229, 

Divided period plun of, 248. 

Need for. 244. 

Once a week plan of, 249. 

Plans of, 245. 

Suggestions in, 250. 

Value of, 245, 
Supple mentjiry work tor bright 

pupils, 35, 
Survey tools, teats as. 296, 

Teacher, relationship of the. 307. 

Teacher's knowledge of aubject- 
uatter. 52. 

Teacher's preparation, 54. 

Teaching calendar. 54, 

Teaching methods and outcomes, 
70, 

Teaching postures, 306. 

Teaching process, Hocial aspects 
of the. 10 

Teaching pupils to study effec- 
tively, 227. 

Teaching technique, improving 
the, 328, 

Technique, general, 302, 

Technique of deductive teach- 
ing, 122. 

Technique of expository teach- 
ing, 102. 

Technique of inductive lesson, 
116. 



Technique of Ic=aon Ihal derel- 

ops the emotions, 167. 
Techui(4ue of the drill leasoo, 

142, 
Technique of training how to 

study, 229. 
Technique of training pupils in 

application, 196, 
Teet 
Selecting the, 291. 
Standardizing a, 289. 
Testing function of review. 184, 
TesU 
And standards. 285. 
As inatruclional aids, 297. 
As objective meamring in- 
struments, 235. 
As survey took, 306. 
In educational guidance, 398. 
Objective, 285, 
When to use. 389, 
Themes, 104. 
Thought development and the 

question, 84. 
Time iimit. 117. 
Time limit examinations, 285, 
Timr (Q be given to the review, 

188. 
Topical recitation. 81. 
Topical recitation, outlines in, SI. 
Training how to study, purpoae 

of, 229. 
Training how to study, tech- 
nique of, 229. 
TrainioE in application, 192. 
Tracsl.ition work, 195. 
Treatment of individual of- 
fenses, 27. 
Two kinds of drill work out- 
comes, 139, 
Two phases of the problem, 141. 
Types of deductive leaching, 121. 
Types of disciplinary offenses, 28. 
Types of examinations, 263, 
Types of questions in examinii- 

tions, 266, 
Types of outcomes of teaching. 
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Type studies, outcomes from, 98. 
Type-fltudv lesson in Geography, 

plan for a, 333. 
Type-study method, strength of, 

08. 
Type-study method, weaknesses 

of, 100. 

Unannounced examinations, 264. 
Understanding an aid to memo- 
rising, 153. 
Use of lesson t3rpes, 309. 

Vacuum, creating a, 104. 
Value of examinations, 260. 
Value of expository teaching, 

110. 
Value of lesson in appreciation, 

173. 
Value of reflective thinking, 132. 
Value of supervised study, 245. 
Value of training in application, 
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Variation, 148. 
Varying social needs, 48. 
Ventilation of schoolroom, 15. 
Verbal directions a help in drill 

work, 152. 
Verification, 123, 130. 

Weakness of t3rpe-6tudy method, 
100. 

What a test is, 287. 

When to make assignment, 75. 

When to review, 184. 

When to use exposition, 102. 

When to use tests, 289. 

When to use the inductive les- 
son, 115. 
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